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ESSAYS. 


WARREN    HASTINGS.! 

(Edinburgh  Review,)  October,  1841, 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  best  meet  the 
wishes  of  our  readers,  if,  instead  of  minutely  examining 
this  book,  we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way  necessarily 
hasty  and  imperfect,  our  own  view  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Hastings.  Our  feelino;  towards  him  is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  impeached 
him  in  1787  ;  neither  is  it  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whicli  uncovered  and  stood  up  to  receive  him  in 
1813.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  he  rendered  great 
services  to  the  state.  But  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
of  stainless  virtue  is  to  make  him  ridiculous  ;  and  from 
regard  for  his  memory,  if  from  no  other  feeling,  his 
friends  would  have  done  well  to  lend  no  countenance 
to  such  adulation.  We  believe  that,  if  he  were  now 
living,  he  would  have  sufficient  judgment  and  sufficient 
gi'eatness  of  mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he  was.  He 
must  have  known   that  there  were  dark  spots  on  his 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  first  Gorernoj--General  of 
Bengal.  Compiled  from  Original  Papers,  by  the  Hev.  G.  R.  Gleiq,  M.  A. 
3  vols.  8vo.     London:  1841. 
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2  WAUKEN  HASTINGS. 

fame.  He  migiit  also  liavc  felt  with  pride  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  fame  would  hear  many  spots.  He  would 
liave  Avished  j)osterity  to  have  a  likeness  of  him,  thougli 
an  unfavourable  likeness,  rather  than  a  daiib  at  once 
insipid  and  unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor  any- 
body else.  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Oliver  Crom- 
well, while  sittinc-  to  youns  Lelv.  "  If  you  leave  out 
the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you  a  shilling." 
Even  in  such  a  trifle,  the  gi'eat  Protector  showed  both 
his  good  sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not  wish 
all  that  was  characteristic  in  his  countenance  to  be  lost, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  him  the  regular  features 
and  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the  curl-pated  minions 
of  James  the  First.  He  was  content  that  his  face 
should  (TO  forth  marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which 
had  been  jnit  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaj)S  by  remorse  ;  but  with  valour,  pol- 
icy, authority,  and  public  care  written  in  all  its  princely 
lines.  If  men  truly  great  knew  their  own  interest,  it  is 
thus  that  they  would  wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed. 
Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious race.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  his  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  great  Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails 
were  lono-  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel,  and  who,  after  many  fierce  and  doubtfid  struggles, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  valour  and  genius  of  Alfred. 
But  the  undoubted  splendour  of  the  line  of  Hastings 
needs  no  illustration  from  fable.  One  branch  of  that 
line  wore,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  coronet  of 
Pembroke.  From  another  branch  sprang  the  renowned 
Chamberlain,  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  White  Rose, 
whose  fate  has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  both  to 
poets  and  to  historians.  His  family  received  from  the 
Tudors  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which,  after  long 
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dispossession,  was  regained  in  our  time  by  a  series  of 
events  scarcely  paralleled  in  romance. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Daylesford,  in  Worcester- 
shire, claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family.  The  main  stock,  indeed,  prospered 
less  than  some  of  the  younger  shoots.  But  the  Dayles- 
ford family,  though  not  ennobled,  was  wealthy  anJ 
highly  considered,  till,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  iTiin  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Hastinas  of  that  time  was  a  zealous  cavalier.  He 
raised  money  on  his  lands,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at 
Oxford,  joined  the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending  half 
his  property  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles,  was  glad  to 
ransom  himself  by  making  over  most  of  the  remaining 
half  to  Speaker  Lenthal.  The  old  seat  at  Daylesford 
still  remained  in  the  family ;  but  it  could  no  longer  be 
kept  up ;  and  in  the  following  generation  it  was  sold  to 
a  merchant  of  London. 

Before  this  transfer  took  place,  the  last  Hastings  of 
Daylesford  had  presented  his  second  son  to  the  rectory 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
family  stood.  The  hving  was  of  little  value ;  and  the 
situation  of  the  poor  clergyman,  after  the  sale  of  the 
estate,  was  deplorable.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
lawsuits  about  his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  man- 
or, and  was  at  length  utterly  ruined.  His  eldest  son, 
Howard,  a  well-conducted  young  man,  obtained  a  place 
in  the  customs.  The  second  son,  Pynaston,  an  idle, 
Avorthless  boy,  married  before  he  was  sixteen,  lost  his 
wife  in  two  years,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  leaving 
to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate  father  a  little  or}»han, 
destined  to  strano-e  and  memorable  vicissitudes  of  for- 


es 
tune. 


Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  born  on  the  sixth 
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of  December,  1732.     His  mother  died  a  few  days  later, 
and  lie  was  left  dependent  on  his  distressed  grandfather. 
The  child  was  early  sent  to  the  village  school,  where 
he  learned  his  letters  on  the  same  bench  with  the  sons 
of  the  peasantry  ;  nor  did  any  thing  in  his  garb  or  iare 
indicate   that  his   life   was   to   take   a   widely   different 
course   from   that  of  the  young  rustics  with  whom  he 
studied  and  played.     But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the 
dawn  of  so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambition.     The 
very  })loughmen  observed,  and  long  remembered,  how 
kindly  little  Warren  took  to  his  book.     The  daily  sight 
of  the  lands  which  his   ancestors  had  possessed,   and 
which  had  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  strangers,  tilled  his 
young  brain  with  wild  fancies  and  projects.     He  loved 
to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  his  pro- 
genitors, of  their  splendid  housekeeping,  their  loyalty, 
and  their   valour.      On  one  briglit    summer    day,   the 
boy,  then  just  seven  years  old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet    which    flows   through    the    old  domain  of  his 
liouse  to  join  the  Isis.     There,  as  threescore  and  ten 
years  later  he  told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme 
which,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful  career,  was 
never  abandoned.      He  would  recover  the  estate  which 
had  belonged  to  his  fathers.     He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Daylesford.      This  purpose,  formed  in  infancy  and  pov- 
erty, grew  stronger  as  his  intellect  expanded  and  as  his 
fortune  rose.     He  pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm  but 
indomitable  force  of  will  which  was  the  most   striking 
pecuharity  of  his  character.     When,  under  a   tropical 
sun,  he  ruled  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics,  his  hopes,  amidst 
all  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed 
to  Daylesford.     And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  sin- 
gularly chequered  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and 
obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  forever,  it  w^as  to  Dayles- 
ford that  he  retired  to  die. 
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When  he  was  eight  years   old,  his  uncle  Howard 
determined  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.      The  boy  went   up   to  London,  and 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  ill  fed.     He  always  attributed  the  smallness 
of  hi^^  stature  to  the  hard  and  scanty  fare  of  this  semi- 
naiy.     At  ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school, 
then  flourishing  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nichols.    Vinny 
Bourne,    as  his  pupils  aftectionately   called   him,  was 
one  of  the  masters.     Churchill,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cum- 
berland,  Cowper,    were    among   the  students.      With 
Cowper,  Hastings  formed   a  friendship  which   neither 
the  lapse  of  time,   nor  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions 
and  pursuits,  could  wholly  dissolve.     It  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  met  after  they  had  grown  to  manhood.  • 
But  forty  years  later,  when  the  voices  of  many  great 
orators  were  crying  for  vengeance  on  the  oppressor  of 
India,   the  shy   and  secluded  poet  could  image  to  him- 
self Hastings  the  Governor-General  only  as  the  Has- 
tinos   wit-h   whom  he  had  rowed  on   the  Thames  and 
played  in   the  cloister,  and   refused  to  believe  that  so 
good-tempered  a  fellow  could  have  done  any  thing  very 
wrong.     His  own  life  had  been  spent  in  praying,  mus- 
ing, and  rhyming  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Ouse. 
He  had  preserved  in  no  common  measure  the  innocence 
"of  childhood.     His  spirit  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
but  not  by  temptations  which  impelled  him  to  any  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  of  social  morality.     He  had  never 
been  attacked  by  combinations  of  powerful  and  (K'adly 
enemies.     He   had   never  been   compelled   to  make  a 
choice  between  innocence  and  o-reatness,  between  crime 
and  ruin.     Firmly  as  he  held  in  theory  the  doctrine  of 
human   depravity,  his  habits   were   such   tliat   he   was 
unable  to  conceive  how  far  from  the  path  of  right  even 
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kind  and  noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage  of 
conflict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastino-s  had  another  associate  at  Westminster  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention, 
Elijali  Impey.  We  know  little  about  their  school  days. 
But,  we  think,  we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that, 
whenever  Hastings  wished  to  ])]ay  any  trick  more  than 
usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball 
to  act  as  fag  in  the  w^orst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his  comrades  as  an 
excellent  swimmer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen 
he  was  first  in  the  examination  for  the  foundation. 
His  name  in  gilded  letters  on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory 
still  attests  liis  victory  over  many  older  competitors.  He 
stayed  two  years  longer  at  the  school,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  when  an 
event  happened  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Howard  Hastings  died,  bequeathing  his  nephew 
to  the  care  of  a  friend  and  distant  relation,  named 
Chiswick.  This  o-entleman,  though  he  did  not  ahso- 
Intel V  refuse  the  charo;e,  was  desirous  to  rid  himself  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Nichols  made  strong  remon- 
strances against  the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies 
of  a  youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  ao;e.  He  even  offered  to  bear  tlie  ex- 
pense  of  sending  his  favourite  ])u\n\  to  Oxlbi'd.  But 
Mr.  Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought  the  years 
which  had  already  been  wasted  on  hexameters  and 
pentameters  quite  sufiicient.  He  had  it  in  his  jiowcr  to 
obtain  for  the  lad  awritership  in  the  service  of  the  l-^ast 
India  Company.  Whether  the  young  adventurer, 
when  once  shi])ped  off",  made  a  fortune,  or  died  of  a 
liver  complaint,  he  equally  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  any- 
body.     Warren  was  accordingly  removed  from  ^^'est- 
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minster  school,  and  placed  for  a  few  months  at  a  com- 
mercial academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
In  January  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  had  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  the  October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in  the  Secreta- 
ry's office  at  Calcutta,  and  laboured  there  during  two 
years.  Fort  William  was  then  purely  a  commercial 
settlement.  In  the  south  of  India  the  encroaching 
policy  of  Dupleix  had  transformed  the  servants  of  the 
English  Company,  against  their  will,  into  diplomatists 
and  generals.  The  war  of  the  succession  was  raging  in 
the  Carnatic ;  and  the  tide  had  been  suddenly  turned 
against  the  French  by  the  genius  of  young  llobert 
Clive.  But  in  Bengal  the  European  settlers,  at  peace 
with  the  natives  and  with  each  other,  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  ledgers  and  bills  of  lading. 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  accounts  at 
Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent  up  the  countiy  to  Cossim- 
bazar,  a  town  which  lies  on  the  Hoogley,  about  a 
mile  from  Moorshedabad,  and  which  then  bore  to 
Moorshedabad  a  relation,  if  we  may  comj)are  small 
things  with  great,  such  as  the  city  of  London  bears 
to  Westminster.  Moorshedabad  was  the  abode  of  the 
prinje  who,  by  an  authority  ostensibly  derived  from 
the  Mogul,  but  really  independent,  ruled  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.  At 
Moorshedabad  were  the  court,  the  harem,  and  the 
public  offices.  Cossimbazar  was  a  })ort  and  a  place 
of  trade,  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
the  silks  which  were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly 
receiving  and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden  barges. 
At  this  important  point,  the  Company  had  established 
a  small  factory  subordinate  to  that  of  Fort  William. 
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Here,  during  several  years,  Hastings  was  employed  in 
niakin*!;  bargains  for  stuffs  with  native  brokers.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  Surajah  Dowlali  succeeded  to 
tlie  government,  and  declared  war  against  the  English. 
The  defenceless  settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close 
to  the  tyrant's  capital,  was  instantly  seized.  Hastings 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humane  intervention  of  the  servants  of 
the  Dutch  Comjjany,  was  treated  with  indulgence. 
Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched  on  Calcutta  ;  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  commandant  fled ;  the  town  and  citadel 
were  taken,  and  most  of  the  English  prit^oners  perished 
in  the  Black  Hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  fugitive  governor  and  his  companions 
had  taken  rei'uge  on  the  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley.  They  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  obtain  full  information  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Nabob  ;  and  no  person  seemed  so  likely  to 
furnish  it  as  Hastings,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
the  immediate  neio;hbourhood  of  the  court.  He  thus 
became  a  diplomatic  agent,  and  soon  established  a  high 
character  for  ability  and  resolution.  The  treason  which 
at  a  later  period  was  fatal  to  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
already  in  progress  ;  and  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the 
deliberations  of  tlie  conspirators.  But  the  time  for 
striking  had  not  arrived.  It  was  necessary  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  the  design  ;  and  Hastings,  who  was 
now  in  extreme  peril,  fled  to  Fulda. 

So»n  after  his  arrival  at  Fulda,  the  expedition  from 
Madras,  commanded  by  Clive,  appeared  in  the  Hoog- 
'ey.  Warren,  young,  intrepid,  and  excited  probably 
by  the  example  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  who, 
liavinn;  hke  himself  been   a  mercantile   a-ient  of  the 
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Company,  liacl  been  turned  by  public  calamities  into  a 
soldier,  determined  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  During  the 
early  operations  of  the  war  he  carried  a  musket.  But 
the  quick  eye  of  Clive  soon  perceived  that  the  head  of 
the  vouno-  volunteer  would  be  more  useful  than  his 
arm.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  Jaffier 
was  proclaimed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hastings  was  ai>- 
pointed  to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new  prince  as 
agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remained  at  Moorshedabad  till  the  year  17G1, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  Council,  and  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  reside  at  Calcutta.  This  was  dur- 
incT  the  interval  between  Clive's  first  and  second  admin- 
istration,  an  interval  which  has  left  on  the  fame  of  the 
East  India  Company  a  stain  not  wholly  effaced  by 
many  years  of  just  and  humane  government.  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  new 
and  anomalous  empire.  On  one  side  was  a  band  of 
English  functionaries,  daring,  intelligent,  eager  to  be 
rich.  On  the  other  side  was  a  great  native  popula- 
tion, helpless,  timid,  accustomed  to  crouch  under  op- 
pression. To  keep  the  stronger  race  from  preying  on 
the  weaker,  Avas  an  undertaking  which  tasked  to  the 
utmost  the  talents  and  energy  of  Clive.  Vansittart, 
with  fair  intentions,  was  a  feeble  and  inefficient  ruler. 
The  master  caste,  as  was  natural,  broke  loose  from 
all  restraint;  and  then  was  seen  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  most  frightful  of  all  spectacles,  the  strength  of 
civilisation  without  its  mercy.  To  all  other  despotism 
there  is  a  check,  imperfect  indeed,  and  liable  to  gross 
abuse,  but  still  sufficient  to  preserve  society  from  the 
last  extreme  of  misery.  A  time  comes  when  the 
evils  of  submission  are  obviously  greater  than  those  of 
l-esistance,   when  fear   itself  begets  a  sort  of  courage, 
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vvlieii  a  convulsive  burst  of  popular  rage  and  desjtair 
warns  tyrants  not  to  presume  too  far  on  the  patience  of 
mankind.  But  against  miso-overnment  such  as  then 
afflicted  Bengal,  it  was  imj)0ssible  to  struggle.  The 
superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  domniant  class 
made  their  power  irresistible.  A  war  of  Bengalees 
ao-ainst  Enohshmen  was  like  a  war  of  sheei)  against 
wolves,  of  men  against  diemons.  The  only  ])rotection 
which  the  conquered  could  find  was  in  the  moderation, 
the  clemency,  and  the  enlarged  policy  of  the  conquer- 
ors. That  }n-otection,  at  a  later  period,  they  found. 
But  at  first  English  power  came  among  them  unaccom- 
])anied  by  English  morality.  There  was  an  interval 
between  the  time  at  wliicli  they  became  our  subjects, 
and  the  time  at  which  we  began  to  reflect  that  we  were 
bound  to  discharge  towards  them  the  duties  of  rulers. 
Durino'  that  interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of  the 
Company  was  simply  to  wring  out  of  the  natives  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  before  his  constitu- 
tion had  suffered  from  the  heat,  to  marry  a  peer's 
daughter,  to  buy  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
give  balls  in  St.  James's  Square.  Of  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  at  this  time  little  is  known  ;  but  the  little  that 
is  known,  and  the  circumstance  that  little  is  kno\\'n, 
must  be  considered  as  honourable  to  him.  He  could  not 
jH-otect  the  natives  :  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  abstain 
from  ])lundering  and  oppressing  them;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  done.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time 
he  continued  poor  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  by 
ciTielty  and  dishonesty  he  might  easily  have  become 
rich.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  never  charged  with 
havino-  borne  a  share  in  the  worst  abuses  which  then 
prevailed ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that,  if  he 
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liad  borne  a  share  in  those  abuses,  the  able  and  bitter 
enemies  who  afterwards  persecuted  him  would  not  have 
iiiiled  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  his  guilt.  The  keen, 
severe,  and  even  malevolent  scrutiny  to  which  his 
whole  public  life  was  subjected,  a  scrutiny  unparalleled, 
as  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  in  one 
respect  advantageous  to  his  reputation.  It  brought 
many  lamentable  blemishes  to  light ;  but  it  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  pure  from  every  blemish  which  has  not 
been  brouoht  to  lio-ht. 

The  truth  is  that  the  temptations  to  Avhich  so  many 
English  functionaries  yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  were  not  temptations  addressed  to  the  ruling 
passions  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  was  not  squeamish 
in  pecuniary  transactions  ;  but  he  was  neither  sordid 
nor  ra})acious.  He  was  far  too  enlightened  a  man  to 
look  on  a  great  empire  merely  as  a  buccanier  would 
look  on  a  ralleon.  Had  his  heart  been  much  worse 
than  it  was,  his  understanding  would  have  preserved 
him  from  that  extremity  of  baseness.  He  was  an  un- 
scrupulous, perhaps  an  un^jrincipled  statesman ;  but  still 
he  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764  Hastino;s  returned  to  Enoland.  He  had 
realized  only  a  very  moderate  fortune  ;  and  that  mod- 
erate fortune  was  soon  reduced  to  nothing,  })artly  by 
his  praiseworthy  liberality,  and  partly  by  his  misman- 
agement. Towards  his  relations  he  appears  to  have 
acted  very  generously.  The  greater  part  of  his  savings 
he  left  in  Bengal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high 
usury  of  India.  But  high  usury  and  bad  security 
generally  go  together;  and  Hastings  lost  both  interest 
and  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England.  Of  his  life  at 
ihis  time  very  little  is  known.    But  it  has  been  asserted, 
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and    is    liiglilj   probable,    that   liberal   studies   and  the 
society  of  men   of  letters  occupied  a  great  part  of  his 
time.     It  is  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in 
days  when   the  languages  of  the  East  were   regarded 
by  other  servants  of  the  Company  merely  as  the  means 
of  connnunicating  with  weavers  and  money-changers, 
his  enlarged  and  accomplished  mind  sought  in  Asiatic 
learning  for  new  forms  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
for  new   views  of  government   and  society.     Perhaps, 
like  most  persons  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  de- 
partments of  knowledge  which  lie  out  of  the  conunon 
track,  he  was  inclined  to  overrate  the  value  of  his  fa- 
vourite studies.     He  conceived  that  the  cultivation  of 
Persian  literature  might  with  advantage  be  made  a  part 
of  the  liberal  education  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  and 
he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view.     It  is  said  that  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  Oriental  learning  had 
never,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglected, 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  institution  which  he  contem- 
plated.    An  endowment  was  expected  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  the   Company  :    and  professors    thoroughly 
competent  to  interpret  Hafiz  and  Ferdusi  were  to  be 
engaged    in    the    East.     Hastings  called  on   Johnson, 
with  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  interesting  in  this 
project  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  literary  reputa- 
ti(m,  and  who  was  particularly  connected  with  Oxford. 
The  interview  appears  to  have  left  on  Johnson's  mind  a 
most  favourable  imj)ression  of  the  talents  and  attaimnents 
of  his  visiter.      Long  after,  when  Hastings  was  rulin>Tf 
the  inmiense  population  of  British  India,  the  old  philos- 
opher wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in  the  most  courtly 
terms,  though  with  great  dignity,   to   their   short  but 
agreeable  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon   began   to   look  again  towards  India. 
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He  liad  little  to  attach  liim  to  England  ;  and  his  pecun- 
iary embarrassments  were  great.  He  solicited  his  old 
masters  the  Directors  for  em[»loyment.  They  acceded 
to  his  request,  with  high  compliments  both  to  his  abili- 
ties and  to  l.iis  integrity,  and  appointed  him  a  Member 
of  Council  at  Madras.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  men- 
tion that,  though  forced  to  borrow  money  for  his  outfit, 
he  did  not  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  relations. 
In  the  spring  of  1769  he  embarked  on  board  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  commenced  a  voyage  distin- 
guished by  incidents  which  might  furnish  matter  for  a 
novel. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
a  German  by  the  name  of  Imlioff.  He  called  himself 
a  Baron  ;  but  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
was  going  out  to  Madras  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas  which  were 
then  lightly  got  and  as  lightly  spent  by  the  English 
in  India.  The  Baron  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
a  native,  we  have  somewhere  read,  of  Archanoel. 
This  young  woman,  who,  born  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
was  destined  to  play  thii  part  of  a  Queen  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  had  an  agreeable  jierson,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  manners  in  the  hicrhest  decree  enoao;ino-. 
She  ilespised  her  hvisband  heartily,  and,  as  the  story 
which  we  have  to  tell  sufficiently  proves,  not  witliout 
reason.  She  was  interested  by  the  conversation  and 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Hastings.  The  situation 
was  indeed  perilous.  No  place  is  so  propitious  to  the 
formation  either  of  close  friendships  or  of  deadly  en- 
mities as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  veiy  few  people 
who  do  not  find  a  voyage  which  lasts  several  months 
insupportably  dull.     Any  thing  is  welcome  which  may 
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break  tliat  long  monotony,  a  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross, 
a  man  overboard.  Most  passengers  find  some  resourfc 
in  eating  twice  as  many  meals  as  on  land.  IJut  the 
great  devices  for  killing  the  time  are  quarrelling  and 
flirting.  The  facilities  for  both  these  excitino;  ])nr- 
suits  are  great.  The  inmates  of  the  ship  are  thrown 
together  far  more  than  in  any  country-seat  or  board- 
ing-house. None  can  escape  from  the  rest  except  by 
im])nsoning  himself  in  a  cell  in  which  he  can  hardly 
turn.  All  food,  all  exercise,  is  taken  in  company. 
Ceremony  is  to  a  great  extent  banished.  It  is  every 
day  in  the  power  of  a  mischievous  person  to  inflict 
innumerable  annoyances.  It  is  every  day  in  the  power 
of  an  amiable  person  to  confer  little  services.  It  not 
seldom  happens  that  serious  distress  and  danger  call 
forth,  in  genuine  beauty  and  deformity,  heroic  virtues 
and  abject  vices  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
good  society,  might  remain  during  many  years  un- 
known even  to  intimate  associates.  Under  such  circum- 
stances met  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff, 
two  persons  whose  accomplishments  would  have  at- 
tracted notice  in  any  court  of  Europe.  The  gentleman 
had  no  domestic  ties.  The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband 
for  whom  she  had  no  regard,  and  who  had  no  regard 
for  his  own  honour.  An  attachment  sprang  up,  which 
was  soon  strengthened  by  events  such  as  could  hardly 
have  occurred  on  land.  Hastinfis  fell  ill.  The  Baron- 
ess  nursed  him  with  womanly  tenderness,  gave  him  his 
medicines  with  her  own  hand,  and  even  sat  up  in  his 
cabin  while  he  slept.  Long  before  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in  love.  But  his  love 
was  of  a  most  characteristic  description.  Like  his 
hatred,  like  his  ambition,  like  all  his  passions,  it  was 
strong  but  not  impetuous.     It  was  calm,  deep,  earnest. 
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patient  of  delay,  unconquerable  by  time.  Inil:ofF  was 
called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his  wife's  lover.  It 
was  arrano-ed  that  the  Baroness  should  institute  a  suit 
for  a  divorce  in  the  courts  of  Franconia,  that  the  Baron 
should  afford  every  facility  to  the  proceeding,  and  that, 
during  the  years  which  might  elapse  before  the  sentence 
should  be  pronounced,  they  should  continue  to  live 
too;ether.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Hastings  should 
bestow  some  very  substantial  marks  of  gratitude  on 
the  complaisant  husband,  and  should,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  make  the  lady  his  wife,  and  adopt 
the  children  whom  she  had  already  borne  to  ImhoflP. 

At  Madras,  Hastings  fou^nd  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany in  a  very  disorganised  state.  His  own  tastes 
would  have  led  him  rather  to  political  than  to  com- 
mercial pursuits  :  but  he  knew  that  the  favour  of  his 
employers  depended  chiefly  on  their  dividends,  and 
that  their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the  invest- 
ment. He,  therefore,  with  great  judgment,  determined 
to  apply  liis  vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  depart>- 
ment  of  business,  which  had  been  much  neglected, 
since  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  ceased  to  be 
clerks,  and  had  become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  eflfected  an  important  re- 
form. The  Directors  notified  to  him  their  high  a}> 
probation,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct 
that  they  determined  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Bengal.  Early  in  1772  he  quitted 
Fort  St.  George  for  his  new  post.  The  Imhoffs,  who 
were  still  man  and  wife,  accompanied  him,  and  lived 
at  Calcutta  on  the  same  plan  which  they  had  already 
followed  during  more  than  two  years. 

When  Hastincrs  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
council  board,  Bengal  was  still    o;overned  according  to 
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tlic  system  wiiicli  Clive  luul  devised,  a  system  wliicli 
was,  perliaps,  skilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  and  concealing  a  great  revolution,  but 
which,  when  that  revolution  was  complete  and  irre- 
vocable, could  produce  nothing  but  inconvenience. 
There  were  two  governments,  the  real  and  the  osten- 
sible. The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Company, 
and  was  in  truth  the  most  despotic  power  that  can  bc! 
conceived.  The  only  restraint  on  the  English  masters 
of  the  country  was  that  which  their  own  justice  and 
humanity  imposed  on  them.  There  was  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  their  will,  and  resistance  to  them  was 
utterly  hopeless. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality,  the  English  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  style  of  sovereignty.  They  held 
their  territories  as  vassals  of  the  throne  of  Delhi ; 
they  raised  their  revenues  as  collectors  appointed  by 
the  imperial  commission  ;  the  puljlic  seal  was  inscribed 
with  the  imperial  titles  ;  and  their  mint  struck  only  the 
imperial  coin. 

There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood  to  the 
English  rulers  of  his  country  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  Augustulus  stood  to  Odoacer,  or  the  last  ]\Iero- 
vingians  to  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.  He  lived  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  princely  magnificence. 
He  was  approached  with  outward  marks  of  reA'erence, 
and  his  name  was  used  in  })ublic  instruments.  But 
in  the  government  of  the  country  he  had  less  real  share 
than  the  youngest  writer  or  cadet  in  the  Company's 
service. 

Tlie  English  Council  which  represented  the  Comjiany 
at  Calcutta  was  constituted  on  a  very  different  plan  from 
that  which  has  since  been  adopted.  At  present  the 
Governor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measures,  absolute.    He 
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can  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  appoint  public  func- 
tionaries or  remove  them,  in  opposition  to  tlie  unani- 
mous sense  of  those  who  sit  with  him  in  council.  They 
are,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that  is  done,  to  discuss 
all  that  is  done,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate,  to  send  pro- 
tests to  Eno-land.  But  it  is  with  the  Governor  that  the 
supreme  power  resides,  and  on  him  that  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility rests.  This  system,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  government  of  a 
country  where  no  materials  can  be  found  for  a  represent- 
ative constitution.  In  the  time  of  Hastings  the  Gov- 
ernor had  only  one  vote  in  council,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equal  division  a  casting  vote.  It  therefore  happened 
not  unfrequently  that  he  was  overruled  on  the  gravest 
questions  ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  wholly 
excluded,  for  years  together,  from  the  real  direction  of 
public  affairs. 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  William  had  as  yet 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal  government  of 
Bengal.  The  only  branch  of  politics  about  which  they 
much  busied  themselves  was  negotiation  with  the  native 
princes.  The  ])o]ice,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
details  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  We  may  remark  that  the  phraseology  of  tlie 
Company's  servants  still  bears  the  traces  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  this  day  they  always  use  the  word  "  politi- 
cal"  as  synonymous  with  "diplomatic."  We  could 
name  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  described  by  the 
highest  authority  as  an  invaluable  public  servant,  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  internal  administration 
of  a  whole  ])residency,  but  unfortunately  quite  ignorant 
of  all  political  business. 

VOL.  V.  2 
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Tlie  interna]  o-overnment  of  Bengal  die  Eno]isli  i-ulers 
delegated  to  a  great  native  minister,  who  was  stationed 
at  Moorsliedabad.  All  military  affairs,  and  with  the 
exception  of  wliat  ])ertains  to  mere  ceremonial,  all  for- 
eign affairs,  were  withdrawn  from  his  control ;  but  the 
other  departments  of  the  administration  were  entirely 
confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amounted  to  near  a 
hundred  thousand  ])ounds  sterling  a  year.  The  personal 
allowance  of  the  nabob,  amounting  to  more  than  three 
Imndred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  passed  through  the 
minister's  hands,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  at  his  chs- 
posal.  The  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  order,  were  left  to 
this  high  functionary  ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
mense power  he  was  responsible  to  none  but  the  British 
masters  of  the  country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and  splendid,  was 
naturally  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  natives.  Clive  had  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
between  conflicting  pretensions.  Two  candidates  stood 
out  prominently  from  the  crowd,  each  of  them  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  race  and  of  a  relioion. 

One  of  these  was  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussul- 
man of  Persian  extraction,  able,  active,  religious  after 
the  ftishion  of  his  ])eople,  and  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
In  England  he  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a 
corru})t  and  greedy  politician.  But,  tried  by  the  lower 
standard  of  Indian  morality,  he  might  be  considered  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin  whose  name 
has,  by  a  terrible  and  melancholy  event,  been  insepa- 
rably associated  with  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
Maharajah  Nuncomar.  This  man  had  ])layed  an 
important  part  in  all  the  revolutions  which,  since   the 
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tim"  of  Sui'ajah  Dovrlah,  had  taken  place  in  Bengal. 
To  the  consideration  which  in  that  country  beh)ngs  to 
high  and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  which  is 
derived  from  weahh,  talents,  and  experience.  Of  his 
moral  character  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  notion  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  in  our  island.  What  the  Italian  is  to  the 
Englishman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  what 
the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuncomar 
to  other  Bengalees.  The  physical  organization  of  the 
Bengalee  is  feeble  even  to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a 
constant  vapour  bath.  His  pursuits  are  sedentaiy,  his 
limbs  delicate,  his  movements  languid.  During  many 
ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder  and 
more  hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence,  veracity, 
are  qualities  to  which  his  constitution  and  his  situation 
are  equally  unfavourable.  His  mind  bears  a  singular 
analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness 
for  purjDOses  of  manly  resistance  ;  but  its  suppleness  and 
its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  climates  to  admira- 
tion not  unmingled  with  contempt.  All  those  arts 
which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak  are  more 
familiar  to  this  subtle  race  than  to  the  Ionian  of  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages. 
What  the  horns  are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the  paw  is  to 
the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is 
to  the  Bengalee.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses, 
elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chicanery, 
perjury,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  All  those 
millions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  ai-mies  of  the 
C/ompany.  But  as  usm-ers,  as  money-changers,  as 
sharp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can 
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bear  a  comparison  with  tiieia.  With  ah  his  softness, 
the  Bengalee  is  by  no  means  placable  in  his  enmities  or 
prone  to  l>it}'.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres 
to  his  purposes  yields  only  to  the  innnediate  pressure  of 
fear.  Nor  does  he  lack  a  certain  kind  of  courage 
which  is  often  wantino;  to  his  masters.  To  inevitable 
evils  he  is  sometimes  found  to  o})pose  a  passive  forti- 
tude, such  as  the  Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  sage. 
An  European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a  battery  of  can- 
non with  a  loud  hui-rah,  will  sometimes  shriek  under 
the  surgeon's  knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  despair  at 
the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  Bengalee,  who  would 
see  his  countiy  overrun,  his  house  laid  in  ashes,  his 
children  murdered  or  dishonoured,  without  having  the 
spirit  to  strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known  to  endure 
torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mucins,  and  to  mount  the 
scaffold  with  the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of  Alger- 
non Sidney. 

In  Nuncomar,  the  national  character  was  strongly 
and  with  exaggeration  personified.  The  Company's 
servants  had  repeatedly  detected  him  in  the  most  crim- 
inal intrio-ues.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  false 
charo;e  ao;ainst  another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substan- 
tiate  it  by  producing  forged  documents.  On  another 
occasion  it  was  discovered  that,  while  professing  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  English,  he  was  engaged  in 
several  conspiracies  against  them,  and  in  particular  that 
lie  was  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
court  of  Dellii  and  the  French  authorities  in  the  Car- 
uatic.  For  these  and  similar  practices  he  had  been 
long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his  talents  and 
uifluence  had  not  only  procured  his  liberation,  but  had 
obtained  for  him  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  even 
anion;.;-  the  British  rulers  of  his  country. 
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Clive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place  a  Mussul- 
man at  the  lu.'ad  of  the  administration  of  Bengal.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  biing  himself  to  confer 
immense  power  on  a  man  to  whom  every  sort  of  vil- 
lainy had  repeatedly  been  brought  home.  Tiierefore, 
though  the  nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar  had  by 
intrigue  acquired  great  influence,  begged  that  the  art- 
ful Hindoo  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government, 
Clive,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  honestly  and  wise- 
ly in  favour  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan.  When  Has- 
tings became  Governor,  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  had 
held  power  seven  years.  An  infant  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  now  nabob  ;  and  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince's  person  had  been  confided  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  once  by  cupidity  and  malice, 
had  been  constantly  attempting  to  liurt  the  reputation 
of  his  successful  rival.  This  was  not  difficult.  The 
revenues  of  Bengal,  under  the  administration  estab- 
lislied  by  Clive,  did  not  yield  such  a  surplus  as  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Company  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
most  absurd  notions  were  entertained  in  England  re- 
specting  the  wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry, 
hung  with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, vaults  from  which  pagodas  and  gold  mohurs 
were  measured  out  by  the  bushel,  filled  the  imagination 
even  of  men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  what  nevertheless  was  most  undoubtedly  the  truth, 
that  India  was  a  poorer  country  than  countries  which 
in  Euro})e  are  reckoned  poor,  than  Ireland,  for  example, 
or  thai!  Portugal.  It  was  confidently  believed  by 
Lords  of  tiie  Treasury,  and  members  for  the  city  that 
Bengal  would  not  only  defray  its  own  charges,  but 
would  arford  an  incx'eased  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
India  stock,  and  large  relief  to  the  English  finances. 
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Tliesc  absurd  expectations  were  disappointed  ;  and  tlie 
Directors,  naturally  enough,  chose  U)  attribute  the  dis- 
appointment rather  to  the  mismanagement  of  Mahom- 
n:ied  Reza  Kahn  than  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
country  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  were  confirmed 
in  their  error  by  the  agents  of  Nuncomar ;  for  Nunco- 
mar  had  a<'-ents  even  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Soon  after 
Hastings  reached  Calcutta,  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  the  council 
generally,  but  to  himself  in  particular.  He  was  di- 
rected to  remove  ^lahommed  Reza  Kahn,  to  arrest  him 
too-ether  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  partisans,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  whole  administration 
of  the  province.  It  was  added  that  the  Governor 
would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Nuncomar  in  the  investigation.  The  vices  of  Nunco- 
mar were  acknowledged.  But  even  from  his  vices,  it 
was  said,  much  advantage  might  at  such  a  conjuncture 
be  derived  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted, 
it  might  still  be  proper  to  encourage  him  by  hopes  of 
reward. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good  w^ill  to  Nuncomar. 
Many  years  before  they  had  known  each  other  at 
Moorshedabad  ;  and  then  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
them  which  all  the  authority  of  their  superiors  could 
hardly  compose.  Widely  as  they  ditt'ered  in  most 
points,  tliey  resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both  were 
men  of  unforgiving  natures.  To  Mahonnned  lieza 
Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  Hastings  had  no  feelings  of 
hostility.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  in- 
structions of  the  Company  with  an  alacrity  which  he 
never  showed,  except  when  instructions  were  in  ])er- 
fect  conformity  with  his  own  views.  He  had,  wisely  as 
we  think,  determmed  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  double 
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government  in  Bengal.  The  orders  of  tlie  Directoi's 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  efi^'ecting  his  |)urpose, 
and  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  his  CounciL  He  took  his  measures  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  midnight,  the  palace 
of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  at  Moorshedabad  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  battalion  of  sepoys.  The  minister  was 
roused  from  his  slumbers  and  informed  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  With  the  Mussulman  gravity,  he  bent  his 
head  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
fell  not  alone.  A  chief  named  Schitab  Roy  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bahar.  His  valour 
and  his  attachment  to  the  Enolish  had  more  than  once 
been  signally  proved.  On  that  memorable  day  on 
which  the  people  of  Patna  saw  ft'om  their  walls  the 
whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scattered  by  the  little  band 
of  Ca})tain  Knox,  the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors 
assigned  the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic. 
"  I  never,"  said  Knox,  when  he  introduced  Schitab 
Roy,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  English  func- 
tionaries assembled  in  the  factory,  "  I  never  saw  a  na- 
tive fight  so  before."  Schitab  Roy  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  was  removed  from  of- 
fice, and  was  placed  under  arrest.  The  members  of 
the  Council  received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to  Culcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  minister  was 
postponed  on  different  pretences.  He  was  detained  in 
an  easy  confinement  during  many  months.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  great  revolution  which  Hastings  had 
planned  was  carried  into  effect.  The  office  of  minister 
was  abohshed.  The  internal  administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  servants  of  the  Company.  A  system,  a 
very  imperfect  system,  it  is  true,  of  civil  and  criminal 
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justice,  under  English  superintendence,  was  established. 
The  nabob  Avas  no  lono;er  to  have  even  an  ostensible 
share  in  tlie  government ;  but  he  was  still  to  receive  a 
considerable  annual  allowance,  and  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  state  of  sovereignty.  As  he  was  an  infant,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  guardians  for  his  person  and 
property.  His  person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of  his 
father's  harem,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Munny 
Begum.  The  office  of  treasurer  of  the  household  waa 
bestowed  on  a  son  of  Nuncomar,  named  Goordas. 
Nuncomar's  services  were  wanted  ;  yet  he  could  not 
safely  be  trusted  with  power ;  and  Hastings  thought  it 
a  masterstroke  of  policy  to  reward  the  able  and  unprin- 
cipled parent  by  promoting  the  inoffensive  cliild. 

The  revolution  comi)leted,  the  double  government 
dissolved,  the  Com])any  installed  in  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Benoal,  Hastings  had  no  motive  to  treat  the  late 
ministers  with  rigour.  Their  trial  had  been  put  off  on 
various  pleas  till  the  new  organization  was  (complete. 
They  were  then  brought  before  a  committee,  over 
which  the  Governor  presided.  Schitab  Roy  was 
speedily  acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apology  was 
made  to  him  for  the  restraint  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  All  the  Eastern  marks  of  respect  were 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  state, 
presented  with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  harnessed 
elephant,  and  sent  back  to  his  government  at  Patna. 
But  his  health  had  suffered  from  confinement ;  his  high 
spirit  had  been  cruelly  wounded ;  and  soon  after  his 
liberation  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  was  not 
so  clearly  established.  But  the  Governor  was  not 
disposed  to  deal  harshly.  After  a  long  hearing,  in 
rtdiich  Nuncomar   appeared   as    the    accuser,  and  dis- 
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played  both  the  art  and  the  inveterate  rancour  whicl" 
distinguished  him,  Hastings  pronounced  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  made  out,  and  ordered  the  fallen  minister 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  the  Mussulman 
administration,  and  to  rise  on  its  ruin.  Both  his 
malevolence  and  his  cupidity  had  been  disappointed. 
Hastings  had  made  him  a  tool,  had  used  him  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  from  native  to  Euro- 
pean hands.  The  rival,  the  enemy,  so  long  en\'ied,  so 
implacably  persecuted,  had  been  dismissed  unhurt. 
The  situation  so  lono;  and  ardently  desired  had  been 
abolished.  It  was  natural  that  the  Governor  should  be 
from  that  time  an  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to 
the  vindictive  Brahmin.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress  such  feelings.  The  time  was 
coming  when  that  long  animosity  was  to  end  in  a 
desperate  and  deadly  stiTiggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to  turn 
his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  The  object  of  his 
diplomacy  was  at  this  time  simply  to  get  money.  The 
finances  of  his  government  were  in  an  embarrassed 
state,  and  this  embarrassment  he  was  determined  to 
reliev^e  by  some  means,  fliir  or  foul.  The  principle 
which  directed  all  his  dealino;s  with  his  neighbours  is 
fully  expressed  by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great 
predatory  families  of  Teviotdale,  "  Thou  shalt  want 
ere  I  want."  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
that,  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  service  required,  he  was  to  take  them  from  any- 
body who  had.  One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  in 
excuse  for  him.     The  pressure  applied  to  him  by  his 
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employers  at  home,  was  such  that  only  the  hiohest  vir- 
tue eould  have  withstood,  such  as  left  him  no  choice  ex- 
ce])t  to  commit  great  wrongs,  or  to  resign  his  high  post, 
and  with  that  jiost  all  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  distinc- 
tion. The  Directors,  it  is  true,  never  enjoined  or 
applauded  any  crime.  Far  from  it.  AVhoever  ex- 
amines their  letters  written  at  that  time  will  find  there 
many  just  and  humane  sentiments,  many  excellent 
precepts,  in  short,  an  admirable  code  of  ])olitical  ethics. 
But  every  exhortation  is  modified  or  nullified  by  a 
demand  for  money.  "•  Govern  leniently,  and  send 
more  money ;  practise  strict  justice  and  moderation 
towards  neighbouring  powers,  and  send  more  money;" 
this  is  in  ti'uth  the  sum  of  almost  all  the  instructions 
that  Hastings  ever  received  from  home.  Now  these 
instructions,  being  interpreted,  mean  simply,  "  Be  the 
father  and  the  o])pressor  of  the  people ;  be  just  and  un- 
just, moderate  and  rapacious."  The  Directors  dealt 
with  India,  as  the  church,  in  the  good  old  times,  dealt 
with  a  heretic.  They  delivered  the  victim  over  to  the 
executioners,  with  an  earnest  request  that  all  possible 
tenderness  might  be  shown.  We  by  no  means  accuse 
or  susjiect  those  who  framed  these  despatches  of  hy{)OC- 
risy.  It  is  probable  that,  writing  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  j)lace  where  their  orders  were  to  be  cari'ied 
into  efl'ect,  they  never  perceived  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  But  the  inconsistency  was 
i\t  once  manifest  to  their  vicegerent  at  Calcutta,  who, 
with  an  empty  treasury,  with  an  unpaid  army,  with 
his  own  salary  often  in  arrear,  with  deficient  crops, 
with  government  tenants  daily  running  away,  was 
called  upon  to  remit  home  another  half  million  without 
fail.  Hastings  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
iiim  to  disregard  either  the,  moral  discourses  or  the  pe- 
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cuniary  requisitions  of  his  employers.  Being  forced  to 
disobey  them  in  something,  he  had  to  consider  what 
kind  of  disobedience  they  would  most  readily  pardon  ; 
and  he  correctly  judged  that  the  safest  course  would  be 
to  neglect  the  sermons  and  to  find  the  rupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little  restrained  by 
conscientious  scruples,  speedily  discovered  several  modes 
of  relieving  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  allowance  of  the  Nabob  of  Beno-al  was  re* 
duced  at  a  stroke  from  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  half  that  sum.  The  Com- 
pany had  bound  itself  to  pay  near  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  a  mark  of 
homage  for  the  provinces  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  care ;  and  they  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad.  On  the  plea  that  the  Mogul 
was  not  really  indej)endent,  but  merely  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others,  Hastin<j;s  determined  to  retract  these 
concessions.  He  accordmgly  declared  that  the  English 
would  ])ay  no  more  tribute,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Allahabad  and  Corah.  The  situation  of  these  places 
was  such,  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  and 
gi'eat  expense  in  retaining  them.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  territory,  determined  to  sell 
them.  A  purchaser  was  not  wanting.  The  rich 
province  of  Oude  had,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  Em]nre,  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  great  Mussul- 
man house  by  which  it  is  still  governed.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  this  house,  by  the  permission  of  the  British 
government,  assumed  the  royal  title ;  but  in  tlie  time 
of  Warren  Hastings  such  an  assumption  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Mahommedans  of  India  as  a 
monstrous  impiety.  The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  he 
held  the  power,  did    not  venture   to   use   the   style   of 
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sovereignty.  To  tlie  appellation  of  Nabob  or  Viceror, 
lie  added  that  of  Vizier  of  the  monarchy  of  Hindostan, 
just  as  in  the  last  century  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg-,  though  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
often  in  arms  against  him,  were  proud  to  style  them- 
selves his  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Grand  Marshal. 
Sujah"  Dowlah,  then  Nabob  Vizier,  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  Eniilish.  He  had  a  large  treasure. 
Allahabad  and  Corah  were  so  situated  that  they  might 
be  of  use  to  him  and  could  be  of  none  to  the  Company. 
The  buyer  and  seller  soon  came  to  an  understanding ; 
and  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  the  Mo- 
gul were  made  over  to  the  government  of  Oude  for 
about  half  a  million  sterlini!;. 

But  there  v/as  another  matter  still  more  important  to 
be  settled  by  the  Vizier  and  the  Governor.  The  fate 
of  a  brave  people  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided  in 
a  manner  which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  fame  of 
Hastino-s  and  of  England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  always  been  to  the 
hihabitants  of  India  what  the  wari-iors  of  the  Gennan 
forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  decaying  monarchy 
of  Rome.  The  dark,  slender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  the  strono;  muscle  and  resolute 
spirit  of  the  fair  race,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  passes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
ihe  dawn  of  regular  history,  the  people  who  spoke  the 
rich  and  flexible  Sanscrit  came  from  regions  Ivino-  liir 
beyond  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Hystaspes,  and  imposed 
their  yoke  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession  of  in- 
vaders descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostan  ;  nor 
was  the  course  of  conquest  ever  turned  back  towards 
the  setting  sun,  till  that  memorable  campaign  in  which 
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the  cross  of  Saint  George  was  planted  on  tlie  walls  of 
Ghizni. 

The  Emperors  of  Hindostan  themselves  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Great  Momitain  ridge  ;  and  it  had 
always  been  their  practice  to  recruit  their  army  from 
the  hardy  and  vahant  race  from  which  their  own  illus- 
trious house  sprang.  Among  the  military  adven- 
turers who  were  allured  to  the  Mogid  standards  fiom 
the  neiohbourhood  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  con- 
spicuous  several  gallant  bands,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rohillas.  Their  services  had  been  rewarded  with 
large  tracts  of  land,  fiefs  of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use 
an  expression  drawn  from  an  analogous  state  of  things, 
in  that  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Ramgunga 
flows  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Kumaon  to  join  the 
Ganges.  In  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  warlike  colony  became  ^dr- 
tually  independent.  The  Rohillas  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  peculiarly  fair 
complexion.  They  were  more  honorably  distinguished 
by  courage  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
While  anarchy  raged  from  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin, 
their  little  territory  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  repose 
under  the  guardianship  of  valour.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished  among  them  ;  nor  were  they  neg- 
ligent of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Many  persons  now  liv- 
ing have  heard  aged  men  talk  with  regret  of  tlie  golden 
days  when  the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale  of 
Rohilcund. 

Sujali  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  on  adding  this  rich 
district  to  his  own  principality.  Right  or  show  of  right, 
he  had  absolutely  none.  His  claim  was  in  no  respect 
better  founded  than  that  of  Catherine  to  Poland,  or 
that   of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Spain.     The  Rohillas 
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held  tlieir  country  by  exactly  the  same  title  Ly  which 
he  held  his,  and  had  governed  their  country  far  better 
than  his  had  ever  been  governed.  Nor  were  they  a 
people  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  attack.  Their 
land  was  indeed  an  open  plain  destitute  of  natural  de- 
fences ;  but  tlieir  veins  were  full  of  the  high  blood  of 
i\  fghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they  had  not  the  steadiness 
which  is  seldom  found  except  in  company  with  strict 
discipline  ;  but  their  impetuous  valour  had  been  proved 
on  many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their  chiefs, 
when  united  by  common  peril,  could  bring  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  him- 
self seen  tliem  fight,  and  wisely  shrank  from  a  conflict 
with  them.  There  was  in  India  one  army,  and  only 
one,  against  which  even  those  proud  Caucasian  tribes 
could  not  stand.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that 
neither  tenfold  odds,  nor  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
boldest  Asiatic  nations,  could  avail  auo-ht  against  Eno-- 
lisli  science  and  resolution.  Was  it  possible  to  induce 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  let  out  to  hire  the  irresisti- 
ble  energies  of  the  imperial  people,  the  skill  against 
which  the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hindostan  were  helpless  as  in- 
fants, the  discipline  which  had  so  often  triumphed  over 
the  frantic  struggles  of  fanaticism  and  despair,  the  un- 
conquerable British  courage  which  is  never  so  sedate 
and  stubborn  as  towards  the  close  of  a  doubtful  and 
murderous  day  ? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked,  and  what 
Hastings  granted.  A  baroain  was  soon  struck.  Each 
of  the  negotiators  had  what  the  other  wanted.  Has- 
tings was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and  to  send  remittances  to  London  ;  and 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  an  ample  revenue.  Sujah  Dowlah 
was   bent    on   subjugating   the  Rohillas  ;  and  Hastings 
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had  at  his  disposal  the  only  force  by  which  the  Rohillas 
could  be  subjugated.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English 
army  should  be  lent  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for 
the  loan,  he  should  pay  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  besides  defraying  all  the  charge  of  the  troops 
while  employed  in  his  service. 

"  I  really  cannot  see,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "  upon  what 
grounds,  either  of  political  or  moral  justice,  this  propo- 
sition deserves  to  be  stio-matized  as  infamous."  If  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  infamous  to 
commit  a  wicked  action  for  hire,  and  it  is  wicked  to 
engage  in  war  without  provocation.  In  this  particular 
war,  scarcely  one  aggravating  circumstance  was  want- 
ing. The  object  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  to  de- 
prive a  large  population,  who  had  never  done  us  the 
least  harm,  of  a  good  government,  and  to  place  them, 
against  their  will,  under  an  execrably  bad  one.  Nay, 
even  this  is  not  all.  England  now  descended  far  below 
the  level  even  of  those  petty  German  princes  who, 
about  the  same  time,  sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans. The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach 
had  at  least  the  assurance  that  the  expeditions  on  which 
their  soldiers  were  to  be  employed  would  be  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  humane  rules  of  civilised  war- 
fare. Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to  be  so  conducted  ? 
Did  the  Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
ducted? He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was. 
He  well  knew  that  the  power  which  he  covenanted  to 
put  into  Sujali  Dowlah's  hands  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  atrociously  abused ;  and  he  required  no  guarantee, 
no  promise  that  it  should  not  be  so  abused.  He  did 
not  even  reserve  to  himself  the  riffht  of  withdrawing 
his  aid  in  case  of  abuse,  however  gross.  We  are  al- 
most ashamed  to  notice  Major  Scott's  plea,  that  Has- 
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tings  was  justified  in  letting  out  English  troops  to 
slaughter  the  RoliiHas,  because  the  Rohillas  ^yere  not 
of  Indian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant  country. 
What  were  the  English  themselves  ?  Was  it  for  them 
to  proclaim  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders 
fr(  m  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges  ?  Did  it  lie 
in  their  mouths  to  contend  that  a  foreio-n  settler  who 
establishes  an  em])ire  in  India  is  a  cajjiit  lti_pinum  P 
What  would  they  have  said  if  any  other  power  had, 
on  such  a  ground,  attacked  Madras  or  Calcutta,  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  ?  Such  a  defence  was 
wanting  to  make  the  infamy  of  the  transaction  com- 
plete. The  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  the  hypocrisy 
oi  the  apology,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the  Bengal  army 
consisted  was  sent  under  Colonel  Champion  to  join 
Sujali  Dowlah's  forces.  The  Rohillas  expostulated, 
entreated,  offered  a  large  ransom,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought.  "  The  enemy,"  says  Col- 
onel Champion,  "  gave  proof  of  a  good  share  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  a  more 
obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than  they  displayed." 
The  dastardly  sovereign  of  Oude  fled  from  the  field. 
The  English  were  left  unsiipported  ;  but  their  fire  and 
their  charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  most  distinguished  chiefs  had  fallen,  fighting  bravely 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the  Rohilla  ranks  gave 
way.  Tlien  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rabble  made 
their  a])pearance,  and  hastened  to  plunder  the  camp  of 
the  valiant  enemies,  whom  they  had  never  dared  to 
look  in  the  face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company,  trained 
in  an  exact  discipline,  kej)t  unbroken  order,  while  the 
tents    were    pillaged    by    these   worthless   allies.      But 
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many  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  We  liave  had 
all  the  fighting,  and  those  rogues  are  to  have  all  the 
profit." 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on 
the  fair  valleys  aiid  cities  of  Rohilcund.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  hlaze.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  from  their  homes  to  pestilential 
jungles,  preferring  famine,  and  fever,  and  the  haunts 
of  tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  English 
and  a  Clnistian  government  had,  for  shameful  lucre, 
sold  their  substance,  and  their  blood,  and  the  honour 
of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Colonel  Champion  re- 
monstrated Avith  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  sent  strong 
representations  to  Fort  William  ;  bvit  the  Governor 
had  made  no  conditions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs  ;  and,  though  he 
might  disapprove  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity, 
he  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  except 
by  offering  advice.  This  delicacy  excites  the  admi- 
ration of  the  biographer.  "  Mr.  Hastings,"  he  says, 
"  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  ])ermit 
the  commander  of  the  Company's  troops  to  dictate 
how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on."  No,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to  put  down  by  main  force  the 
brave  struofo-les  of  innocent  men  fio-htino;  for  their 
liberty.  Their  military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties 
ended;  and  he  had  then  only  to  fokl  liis  arms  and  look 
on,  while  their  villages  were  burned,  their  children 
buteliercd,  and  their  women  violated.  Will  Mr.  Gleig 
seriously  maintain  this  opinion  ?  Is  any  rule  more 
plain  than  this,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives  to 
another  irresistible  power  over  human  beings  is  bound 
to  take  order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbarously 
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abused  ?       But    we    beg    pardon    of    our    readers    for 
armnnii  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  tliis  sad  and  disgraceftil  story 
The  war  ceased.  The  finest  population  in  India  was 
subjected  to  a  greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  languished.  The  rich  province 
which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Sujah  Dowlah  bc^ 
came  the  most  miserable  part  even  of  his  miserable 
dominions.  Yet  is  the  injured  nation  not  extinct. 
At  long  intervals  gleams  of  its  ancient  spirit  have 
flashed  forth  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  valour,  and  self- 
respect,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  rare  among  Asiatics, 
and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great  crime  of  Eng- 
land,  distinmiish  that  noble  Afghan  race.  To  this 
day  they  are  j-egarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys  at  the 
cold  steel ;  and  it  was  very  recently  remarked,  by  one 
who  had  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  observation, 
that  the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom  the  word 
"  gentleman  "  can  with  perfect  propriety  be  apj^lied, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  mav  think  of  the  morality  of  Hastings, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  financial  results  of  his 
policy  did  honour  to  his  talents.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  he  assumed  the  government,  he  had,  with- 
out imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  the  people 
subject  to  his  authority,  added  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pomids  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Company,  besides  procuring  aboiit  a  million  in  ready 
money.  He  had  also  relieved  the  finances  of  Bengal 
from  military  expenditure,  amounting  to  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  a  year,  and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  honest 
means,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  Avarmest  grati- 
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tude  of  his  country,  and  wliicli,  by  whatever  means 
obtained,  proved  that  he  possessed  great  talents  foi 
administration. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parhament  had  been  enn;ao;ed  in 
loner  and  grave  discussions  on  Asiatic  affairs.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  in  the  session  of  1773,  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  made  a  considerable  change 
in  tlie  constitution  of  the  Indian  government.  This 
law  known  by  the  name  of  the  Regulating  Act,  pro- 
vided that  the  presidency  of  Bengal  should  exercise  a 
control  over  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company  ; 
that  the  chief  of  that  presidency  should  be  styled  Gov- 
ernor-General ;  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  four 
Councillors  ;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges, 
should  be  established  at  Calcutta.  This  court  was 
made  independent  of  the  Governor-General  and  Coun- 
cil, and  was  intrusted  with  a  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction of  immense  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  undefined 
extent. 

The  Governor-General  and  Councillors  were  named 
in  the  act,  and  were  to  hold  their  situations  for  five 
years.  Hastings  was  to  be  the  first  Governor-General. 
One  of  the  four  new  Councillors,  Mr.  Harwell,  an  ex- 
perienced servant  of  the  Company,  was  then  in  India. 
The  other  three.  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  were  sent  out  from  Eiioland. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  Councillors  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  Philip  Francis.  His  acknowledged  compositions 
prove  that  he  ])ossessed  considerable  eloquence  and  in- 
formation. Several  years  passed  in  the  public  offices 
had  formed  him  to  habits  of  business.  His  enemies 
have  never  denied  that  lie  had  a  fearless  and  manly 
spirit ;    and  his  fi-iends,  we  are  afraid,  must  acknowl- 
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edge  that  liis  estiiiuite  of  himself  was  extravao;aiitly 
liigh,  that  his  temper  was  irritable,  that  his  deportment 
was  often  rude  and  petulant,  and  that  liis  hatred  was 
of  intense  bitterness  and  long  duration. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  eminent  man 
without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  whxh 
his  name  at  once  suggests  to  every  mind.  ^\"as  he  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  lirm  be- 
lief is  that  he  was.  The  evidence  is,  we  think,  such 
as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very 
peculiar  handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised. 
As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and  connections  of  Ju- 
nius, the  following  are  the  most  important  facts  which 
can  be  considered  as  clearly  proved  ;  first  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  the  war-office ;  thirdly, 
that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particu- 
larly of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  fourth]}-,  that 
he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier 
to  the  place  of  deputy  secretary-at-war ;  fifthly,  that 
lie  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land. Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  He  was  subsequently  chief  clerk  of 
the  war-office.  He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  had 
himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ; 
and  some  of  these  speeches  were  actually  printed  from 
liis  notes.  He  resigned  his  clerkship  at  the  war-office 
from  resentment  at  the  api^ointment  of  Mr.  Chamier. 
It  was  by  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  first  introduced 
into  the  public  service.  Now,  here  are  five  marks,  all 
of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.      They  are  all 
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five  found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  otlier  person 
whatever.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  tlie  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circumstantial 
evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same 
way.  The  style  of  Francis  bears  a  sti-ong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Jmiius  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  o-enerallv  taken  for  granted,  that  the  acknowledo-ed 
compositions  of  Francis  are  very  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from  inferiority, 
at  all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with  at  least 
equal  force  against  every  claimant  that  has  ever  been 
mentioned,  with  the  single  exception  of  Burke  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that  Burke  was  not 
Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn 
from  mere  inferiority  ?  Every  writer  must  produce  his 
best  work  :  and  the  interval  between  his  best  work  and 
his  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  indeed.  No- 
body will  say  that  the  best  letters  of  Junius  are  more 
decidedly  superior  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Francis  than  three  or  four  of  Corneille's  traoedies  to 
the  rest,  than  three  or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies 
to  the  rest,  than  the  Piliirim's  Prooress  to  the  other 
works  of  Bunyan,  than  Don  Quixote  to  the  other  woiks 
of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  Junius,  wlioever 
he  may  have  been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer.  To  go 
no  further  than  the  letters  which  bear  the  sio-nature  of 
Junius  ;  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  letters  to  Ilorne 
Tooke,  have  little  in  common,  except  the  asjierity  ;  and 
asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
tvritings  or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 

Indeed  one  of  tlie  stroniiest  reasons  for  believino;  that 
Francis  was  Junius  is   the  moral  resemblance  betweeii 
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the  two  men.  It  is  not  difticult,  from  the  letters  which, 
under  varions  signatures,  are  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Junius,  and  from  liis  dealings  with  Woodtidl 
and  others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  his 
character.  He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real 
patriotism  and  magnanimity,  a  man  whose  vices  were 
not  of  a  sordid  kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  a 
man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man 
prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of  mis- 
taking his  malevolence  for  public  virtue.  "  Doest  thou 
well  to  be  angry  ?  "  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  And  he  answered,  "•  I  do 
well."  This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius  ;  and 
to  this  cause  we  attribute  the  savage  cnielty  which 
disgraces  several  of  his  letters.  No  man  is  so  merciless 
as  he  who,  under  a  strong  self-delusion,  confounds  his 
antipathies  with  his  duties.  It  may  be  added  that 
Junius,  though  allied  with  the  democratic  party  by 
common  enmities,  was  the  very  o]>posite  of  a  democratic 
politician.  While  attacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity 
which  peri)etually  violated  all  the  laws  of  literaiy  Avar- 
fare,  he  regarded  the  most  defective  parts  of  old  insti- 
tutions with  a  respect  amounting  to  pedantry,  ]deat[ed 
the  cause  of  Old  Sarum  with  fervour,  and  contemptu- 
ously told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  that, 
if  they  wanted  votes,  they  might  buy  land  and  become 
freeholders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this, 
we  believe,  might  stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  tor 
a  character  of  Philip  Francis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anonymous  writer 
should  have  been  willino;  at  that  time  to  lea\e  the 
country  which  had  been  so  powerfully  stii-red  by  his 
el(>quence.  Eveiy  thing  had  gone  against  him.  That 
party  which   he   clearly  preferred   to   every  other,   the 
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party  of  George  Grenville,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
death  of  its  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the 
greater  part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  The 
ferment  ])roduced  by  the  Middlesex  election  had  gone 
down.  Every  faction  must  have  been  alike  an  object 
of  aversion  to  Junius.  His  opinions  on  domestic 
affairs  separated  him  from  the  ministry  ;  his  opinions 
on  colonial  atliiirs  from  the  opposition.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  had  thrown  down  his  pen  in  misan- 
thropical despair.  His  farewell  letter  to  Woodfall 
bears  date  the  nineteenth  of  Januarv  1773.  In  that 
letter,  he  declared  that  he  must  be  an  idiot  to  write 
again  ;  that  he  had  meant  well  by  the  cause  and  the 
public  ;  that  both  were  given  up  ;  that  there  were  not 
ten  men  who  would  act  steadily  together  on  any  ques- 
tion. "  But  it  is  all  alike,"  he  added,  "  vile  and 
contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know 
of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros- 
perity." These  were  the  last  words  of  Junius.  In  a 
year  from  that  time,  Philip  Francis  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Benoal, 

With  the  three  new  Councillors  came  out  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  chief  justice  was  Sir 
Elijah  Im])ey.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Has- 
tings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Governor-General,  if 
he  had  searched  through  all  the  inns  of  court,  could  not 
have  found  an  equally  serviceable  tool.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious 
mood.  Hastings  greatly  disliked  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  coad- 
jutors. They  had  heard  of  this,  and  were  disposed  to 
be  suspicious  and  punctilious.  When  men  are  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  give  occasion 
tor  dispute.     The  members  of  Council  expected  a  salute 
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of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  butteries  of  Fort  William. 
Hastings  allowed  them  only  seventeen.  They  landed 
in  ill  humour.  The  first  civilities  were  exchauired  with 
cold  reserve.  On  the  morrow^  commenced  that  loncj 
quarrel  which,  after  distracting  British  India,  was  re- 
newed in  Enjiland,  and  in  which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  took  active  part  on 
one  or  the  other  side. 

Hastings  was  supported  by  Barwell.  They  had  not 
always  been  friends.  But  the  arrival  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  Council  from  England  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  old  servants  of  the  Company.  Clavering, 
Monson,  and  Francis  formed  the  majority.  They 
instantly  wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
Hastings,  condemned,  certainly  not  without  justice,  his 
late  dealing's  Avith  the  Nabob  Vizier,  recalled  the  Eno;- 
lish  afjent  from  Oude,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  of 
their  own,  ordered  the  brigade  which  had  conquered 
the  unhappy  Rohillas,  to  return  to  the  Company's  tei*ri- 
tories,  and  instituted  a  severe  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Next,  in  spite  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's remonstrances,  they  proceeded  to  exercise,  in  the 
most  indiscreet  manner,  their  new  authority  over  the 
subordinate  ])residencies  ;  threw  all  the  affairs  of  Bom- 
bay into  confusion  ;  and  interfered,  with  an  incredible 
union  of  rashness  and  feebleness,  in  the  intestine  dis- 
putes of  the  Mahratta  government.  At  the  same  time, 
they  fell  on  the  internal  administration  of  Bengal,  and 
attacked  the  whole  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  a  system 
which  was  undoubtedly  defective,  but  which  it  was 
very  improbable  that  gentlemen  fresh  from  England 
would  be  competent  to  amend.  The  effect  of  their 
reforms  was  that  all  protection  to  life  and  property  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  gangs   of  robbers  plundered  and 
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slaughtered  with  impunity  iu  the  very  suburbs  of  Cal- 
cutta. Hastiniis  contiuued  to  live  in  tlie  Government- 
house,  and  to  draw  the  salary  of  Governor-General. 
He  continued  even  to  take  the  lead  at  the  council- 
board  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  ;  for  his 
opponents  could  not  but  feel  that  he  knew  much  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  and  that  he  decided,  both 
surely  and  speedily,  many  questions  which  to  them 
would  have  been  hopelessly  puzzling.  But  the  higher 
powers  of  government  and  the  most  valuable  patronage 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out.  They  considered 
him  as  a  fallen  man  ;  and  they  acted  after  their  kind. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  in  India,  a  cloud 
of  crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to  death,  no  bad  type 
of  what  happens  in  that  country,  as  often  as  fortune 
deserts  one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaded.  In  an 
instant,  all  the  sycophants  who  had  lately  been  ready 
to  lie  for  hiiu,  to  forge  for  him,  to  })ander  for  him,  to 
poison  for  him,  hasten  to  purchase  the  favour  of  his 
victorious  enemies  by  accusing  him.  An  Indian  govern- 
ment has  only  to  let  it  be  understood  that  it  wishes  a 
particular  man  to  be  ruined  ;  and,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
it  will  be  furnished  with  grave  charges,  supported  by 
depositions  so  full  and  circumstantial  that  any  person 
unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  mendacity  would  regard  them 
as  decisive.  It  is  well  if  the  signature  of  the  destined 
victim  is  not  counterfeited  at  the  foot  of  some  illegal 
compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper  is  not  slijjped 
into  a  hiding-place  in  his  hovise.  Hastings  was  now  re- 
garded as  helpless.  The  power  to  make  or  mar  the  for- 
tune of  every  man  in  Bengal  had  j^assed,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  Councillors.  Immediately 
charges  against  the  Governor-General  began  to  pour  in 
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They  were  eagerly  tvelcomed  by  the  majority,  who,  tci 
do  them  justice,  were  men  of  too  much  honour  know- 
ingly to  countenance  false  accusations,  hut  who  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  East  to  be  aware 
that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  power  will  call  forth,  in  a  week,  more  Oateses, 
and  Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields,  than  "Westminster  Hall 
sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if,  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, Nuncomar  had  remained  quiet.  That  bad  man 
was  stimulated  at  once  by  malignity,  by  avarice,  and  by 
ambition.  Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old 
enemy,  to  wreak  a  grudoe  of  seventeen  years,  to  estab- 
hsh  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  become  the  greatest  native  in  Bengal.  From  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Councillors,  he  had  paid 
the  most  marked  court  to  them,  and  had  in  consetiuence 
been  excluded,  with  all  indignity,  from  the  Government- 
house.  He  now  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  with 
great  ceremony,  a  paper,  containing  several  charges  of 
the  most  serious  description.  By  this  document  Has- 
tings was  accused  of  jmtting  offices  up  to  sale,  and  of 
receiving  bribes  for  suffering  offenders  to  escape.  In 
particular,  it  was  alleged  that  jVIahommed  Re/.a  Khan 
had  been  dismissed  with  imi)unity,  in  consideration  of  a 
great  sum  paid  to  the  Governor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council.  A  violent  alter- 
cation followed.  Hastings  complained  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated,  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  Nun  >omar  and  of  Nuncomar's  accusation,  and 
denied  the  rioht  of  the  Council  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  Governor.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  an- 
other communication  from  Nuncomar  was  ])roduced. 
He  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
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Council,  and  tliat  he  might  be  lieard  in  support  of  his 
assertions.  Another  temj)estuous  debate  took  pUice. 
The  Governor-General  maintained  that  the  council- 
room  was  not  a  projjer  place  for  such  an  investigation  ; 
that  from  persons  who  were  heated  by  daily  conflict 
with  him  he  could  not  expect  the  fairness  of  judges ; 
and  that  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  dignity  of 
his  ])0st,  submit  to  be  confronted  with  such  a  man  as 
Nuncomar.  The  majority,  however,  resolved  to  go 
into  the  charges.  Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sitting  at 
an  end,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Barwell.  The 
other  members  kept  their  seats,  voted  themselves  a  coun- 
cil, put  Clavering  in  the  chair,  and  ordered  Nuncomar 
to  be  called  in.  Nuncomar  not  only  adhered  to  the 
original  charges,  but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  })ro- 
duced  a  large  supplement.  He  stated  that  Hastings 
had  received  a  great  sum  for  ajipointing  Rajah  Goordas 
treasurer  of  the  Nabob's  household,  and  for  committino; 
the  care  of  his  Higluiess's  person  to  the  Munny  Be- 
gum. He  put  in  a  letter  j)urporting  to  bear  the  seal  of 
the  Munny  Begum,  for  the  pur])ose  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  his  story.  The  seal,  whether  forged,  as  Has- 
tings affirmed,  or  genuine,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  proved  nothing.  Niincomar,  as  everybody 
knows,  who  knows  India,  had  only  to  tell  the  Munny 
Begum  that  such  a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Council,  in  order  to  procure  her  attestation. 
The  majority,  however,  voted  that  the  charge  was  made 
out ;  tliat  Plastingshad  corruj)tly  received  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
comjielled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  amono-  the  Enrrlish  in  Bengal 
was  strongly  in  fa\our  of  the  Governor-General.  In 
talents  for  business,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 
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general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he  was  decidedly  su- 
perior to  his  pei'secutors.  The  servants  of  tlie  Com- 
pany were  natiu'ally  disposed  to  side  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  their  own  body  against  a  clerk 
from  the  war-ofiice,  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
native  lanjiuascs  and  of  the  native  character,  took  on 
huTiself  to  regulate  every  department  of  the  administra- 
tion. Hastings,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  his  countrymen,  was  in  a  most  })ainful  situa- 
tion. There  was  still  an  appeal  to  higher  authority  in 
England.  If  that  authority  took  part  with  his  enemies, 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office.  He 
accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  his 
agent  in  Londcm,  Colonel  Macleane.  But  Macleane 
was  mstructed  not  to  produce  the  resignation,  unless  it 
should  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  feelhig  at  the  India 
House  was  adverse  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  triunijjh  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be  com})lete. 
He  held  a  daily  levee,  to  which  his  countrymen  resorted 
in  crowds,  and  to  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  majority 
of  the  Council  condescended  to  repair.  His  house  was 
an  office  for  the  jjurpose  of  receiving  charges  against 
the  Governor-General.  It  was  said  that,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  wheedling,  the  villanous  Brah- 
min had  induced  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
])rovince  to  send  in  com})laints.  But  he  was  ])laying  a 
})erilous  game.  It  was  not  safe  to  drive  to  despair  a 
man  of  such  resources  and  of  such  determinati(m  as 
IIastino;s.  Nuncomar,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  with  him  the  majority 
of  the  body  whicli  made  treaties,  gave  places,  raised 
taxes.  The  separation  between  ])olitical  and  judicial 
ftinctions  Avas  a  thini!;  of  which  he  had  no  conception. 
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It  liad  probably  never  occurred  to  liiiu  tliat  there  wai 
in  Bengal  an  authority  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Council,  an  authority  which  could  protect  one  whom 
the  Council  wished  to  destroy,  and  send  to  the  gibbet 
one  whom  the  Council  wished  to  protect.  Yet  such 
Avas  the  fact.  The  supreme  Court  was,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  own  duties,  altogether  independent  of  the 
Government.  Hastings,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  had 
seen  how  much  advantage  he  might  derive  from  })ossess- 
ino;  himself  of  this  stronghold  :  and  he  had  acted  ac- 
cordingly.  The  Judges,  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
were  hostile  to  the  majority  of  the  Council.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  putting  this  formidable  machinery 
into  action. 

On  a  sudden,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the  news 
that  Nuncomar  had  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  fel- 
ony, committed,  and  thrown  into  the  common  gaol. 
The  crime  imputed  to  him  was  that  six  years  before  he 
had  forged  a  bond.  The  ostensible  prosecutor  was  a 
native.  But  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  opinion  of 
every  body,  idiots  and  biographers  excepted,  that  Has- 
tings was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  the  majority  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
They  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  sent  several  uro-ent  messa<ies  to  the  Judo-es, 
demanding  that  Nuncomar  should  be  admitted  to  bail. 
The  Judges  returned  havighty  and  resolvite  answers. 
All  that  the  Council  could  do  was  to  heaj)  honours  and 
emoluments  on  the  family  of  Nuncomar ;  and  this  they 
did.  In  the  mean  time  the  assizes  commenced  ;  a  true 
bill  was  found  ;  and  Nuncomar  was  brought  before  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  and  a  jury  composed  of  Englishmen.  A 
great  quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and  the  ne- 
cessity   oi"  having   every   word   of  the    evidence  inter- 
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preted,  |;i'otracted  the  trial  to  a  must  unusual  length. 
At  last  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  j)ronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  jirisoner. 

That  Ini])ey  ought  to  have  res])ited  Nuncomar  we 
hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Whether  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  not  illegal,  is  a  question.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  have  been,  according  to  technical 
lules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the  statute  under 
wliich  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  most  unjust  to  hang  a 
Hindoo  for  forgery.  The  law  Avhich  made  forgery 
capital  in  England  was  passed  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  India.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  India.  It  had  never  been  put 
in  execution  among  them,  certainly  not  for  want  of 
delinquents.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  shocking  to 
all  their  notions.  They  Avere  not  accustomed  to  the 
distinction  which  many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  our 
own  state  of  society,  have  led  us  to  make  between 
forgery  and  other  kinds  of  cheating.  The  counterfeit- 
ing of  a  seal  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  common  act  of 
swindling  ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their  minds  that  it 
was  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  gang-robbery  or  as- 
sassination. A  just  judge  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  reserved  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
sovereign.  But  Impey  would  not  hear  of  mercy  or 
delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was  great.     Fran- 
ce o 

CIS  and  Francis's  few  English  adherents  described  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  worst 
of  murderers.  Clavering,  it  was  said,  swore  that,  even 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Nuncomar  should  be  rescued. 
The  bulk  of  the  European  society,  thougli  strongly 
attached  to  tlie  Governor-General,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so 
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long  filled  so  large  a  space  in  their  sight,  who  had  been 
great  and  ])owerful  before  the  British  empire  in  India 
began  to  exist,  and  to  whom,  in  the  old  times,  gover- 
nors and  members  of  council,  then  mere  commeicial 
factors,  had  paid  court  for  protection.  The  feehiig  of 
the  Hindoos  was  infinitely  stronger.  They  were,  in- 
deed, not  a  people  to  strike  one  blow  for  their  country- 
man. But  liis  sentence  filled  them  with  sorroAv  and 
dismay.  Tried  even  by  their  low  standard  of  morality, 
he  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the 
head  of  their  race  and  reli<2;ion,  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  had  inherited  the  purest  and  highest 
caste.  He  had  practised  with  the  greatest  punctuality 
all  those  ceremonies  to  which  the  superstitious  Ben- 
galees ascribe  far  more  importance  than  to  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  social  duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as 
a  devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have  felt,  at 
seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows by  a  secular  tribunal.  According  to  their  old 
national  laws,  a  Brahmin  could  not  be  put  to  death  for 
any  crime  whatever.  And  the  ciime  for  which  Nun- 
comar  was  about  to  die  was  regarded  by  them  in  much 
the  same  liorht  in  which  the  sellino;  of  an  unsound 
horse,  for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire 
jockey. 

The  Mussulmans  alone  appear  to  have  seen  with  ex- 
ultation the  fate  of  the  powerful  Hindoo,  who  had 
attempted  to  rise  by  means  of  the  ruin  of  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan.  The  Mahommedan  historian  of  those 
times  takes  delight  in  afrsravatino;  the  charo;e.  He 
assures  us  that  in  Nuncomar's  house  a  casket  was  found 
containing  counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  the  richest 
men  of  the  province.  We  have  never  fallen  in  with 
any  other  authority  for  this  story,  which  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  improbable. 
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Tlie  day  drew  near  ;  and  Nuncomar  ))repared  him- 
self to  die  witli  that  quiet  fortitude  with  which  the 
Bengalee,  so  effeminately  timid  in  personal  conflict, 
often  encounters  calamities  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy.. The  sheriff,  with  tlie  liumanity  which  is  .seldom 
wanting  in  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the  prisoner 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no 
indulo-ence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should  be  refused 
to  him.  Nuncomar  expressed  his  gratitude  with  great 
politeness  and  unaltered  composure.  Not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  from  him.  He  put 
his  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  calmly  said  that  fate 
would  have  its  way,  and  that  there  was  no  resisting  the 
pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  his  com})liments  to  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson,  and  charged  them  to  protect 
Rajah  Goordas,  who  was  about  to  become  the  head 
of  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal.  The  sheriff  withdrew, 
greatly  agitated  by  what  had  passed,  and  Nuncomar 
sat  composedly  down  to  write  notes  and  examine  ac- 
counts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in  his  power, 
an  immense  concourse  assembled  round  the  )dace  wdiere 
the  gallows  had  been  set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were 
on  every  face  ;  yet  to  the  last  the  multitude  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  English  really  jairposed  to 
take  the  life  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  length  the 
mournful  procession  came  through  the  crowd.  Nun- 
comar sat  up  in  his  palanquin,  and  looked  round  him 
with  unaltered  serenity.  He  had  just  jiarted  from 
those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him. 
Their  cries  and  contortions  had  ai)i)alled  the  Euroi)ean 
ministers  of  justice,  but  had  not  produced  the  smallest 
eflect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the  prisoner.  The  only 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  was  that  men  of  his  own 
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priestly  caste  might  be  in  attendance  to  take  chai^ge  of 
his  corpse.  He  again  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his 
friends  in  the  Council,  mounted  the  scaffold  with  firm- 
ness, and  D-ave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  The 
moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair rose  from  the  innumerable  spectators.  Hundreds 
turned  away  their  faces  from  the  polluting  sight,  fled 
with  loud  wailings  towards  the  Hoogley,  and  plunged 
into  its  holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
guilt  of  having  looked  on  such  a  crime.  These  feel- 
ino;s  were  not  confined  to  Calcutta.  The  whole  prov- 
ince  was  greatly  excited ;  and  the  population  of  Dacca, 
in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of  grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely.  We  have  already  said  that,  in  our  opinion, 
he  acted  unjustly  in  refusing  to  respite  Nuncomar.  No 
rational  man  can  doubt  that  he  took  this  course  in 
order  to  gratify  the  Governor-General.  If  we  had 
ever  had  any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gleig  has  pub- 
hslied.  Hastings,  three  or  four  years  later,  described 
Impey  as  the  man  "  to  whose  support  he  was  at  one 
time  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  fortune,  honour,  and 
reputation."  These  strong  words  can  refer  only  to  the 
case  of  Nuncomar ;  and  they  must  mean  that  Impey 
hanged  Nuncomar  in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  our  deliberate  opinion  that  Impey,  sitting  as 
a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  sei've 
a  political  purpose. 

But  we  lo(jk  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  a  some- 
what different  light.  He  was  struggling  for  fortune, 
honour,  liberty,  all  that  makes  life  valuable.  He  was 
beset  by  rancorous  and  unprlnci})lcd  enemies.  From 
his  colleagues  he  could  expect  no  justice.     He  cannot 
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be  blamed  for  wishing  to  crush  his  accusers.  He  was 
indeed  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  means  for  that  end. 
But  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  thought  any 
means  legitimate  which  were  pronounced  h'gitimate  by 
the  sages  of  the  law,  by  men  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
was  to  deal  justly  between  adversaries,  and  whose  edu- 
cation might  be  supposed  to  have  peculiarly  cjualified 
them  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  Nobody  demands 
from  a  ])arty  the  unbending  equity  of  a  judge.  The 
reason  that  judges  are  ajjpointed  is,  that  even  a  good 
man  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  a  cause  in  which  he  is 
himself  concerned.  Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  hon- 
est prosecutor  does  not  ask  for  what  none  but  a  dishon- 
est tribunal  would  grant.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  man,  when  his  dearest  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
his  strongest  passions  excited,  will,  as  against  himself,  be 
more  just  than  the  sworn  dis])ensers  of  justice.  To 
take  an  analogous  case  from  the  history  of  our  own 
island  ;  su])pose  that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower 
on  sus])icion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  had 
been  ap])rised  that  Titus  Gates  had  done  something 
which  might,  by  a  questionable  construction,  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  felony.  Should  we  severely  blame 
Lord  Stafford,  in  the  supposed  case,  for  causing  a  prose- 
cution to  be  instituted,  for  furnishino;  funds,  for  usino; 
all  his  influence  to  intercept  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  ? 
We  think  not.  If  a  judge,  indeed,  from  favour  to  the 
Catholic  lords,  were  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  hano; 
Gates,  such  a  judge  would  richly  deserve  impeachment. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Catholic  lord,  by 
bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for  decision,  would 
materially  overstep  the  limits  of  a  just  self-defence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  memorable  execution  is  to  be  attributed  to  Has- 
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tings,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  with  justice  be  reckoned 
among  liis  crimes.  That  liis  conduct  was  dictated  by 
a  profound  pohcy  is  evident.  He  was  in  a  minority 
in  CounciL  It  was  possible  tliat  he  might  long  be  in 
a  minority.  He  knew  the  native  character  well.  He 
knew  in  what  abundance  accusations  are  certain  to 
flow  in  ao-ainst  the  most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India 
who  is  under  the  frown  of  power.  There  was  not  in 
the  whole  black  population  of  Bengal,  a  place-holder, 
a  place-hunter,  a  government  tenant,  who  did  not 
think  that  he  might  better  himself  by  sending  up  a 
deposition  against  the  Governor-General.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  persecuted  statesman  resolved  to 
teach  the  whole  crew  of  accusers  and  witnesses,  that, 
though  in  a  minority  at  the  council-board,  he  was  still 
to  be  feared.  The  lesson  which  he  gave  them  was 
indeed  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  head  of  the 
combination  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  artful  of  the  Hin- 
"doos,  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  those  who  then 
held  the  government,  fenced  round  by  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged  in  broad  day  before 
many  thousands  of  people.  Every  thing  that  could 
make  the  warning  impressive,  dignity  in  the  sufferer, 
solemnity  in  the  proceeding,  was  found  in  this  case. 
The  helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the  Council 
made  the  triumph  more  signal.  From  that  moment 
the  conviction  of  every  native  was  that  it  was  safer  to 
take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority  than  that  of 
Francis  in  a  majority,  and  that  he  who  was  so  ventur- 
ous as  to  join  in  running  down  the  Governor-General 
miglit  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern  poet,  to  find 
a  tiger,  while  beating  the  jungle  for  a  deer.  The 
voices   of  a   thousand    informers  were  silenced    in   an 
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instant.  From  that  time,  Avliatever  difficulties  Has- 
tings mijiht  have  to  encounter,  he  was  never  molested 
by  accusations  from  natives  in  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson  bears  date  a  very 
few  liours  after  the  death  of  Nuncoraar.  AVliile  tlie 
whole  settlement  was  in  commotion,  while  a  mighty 
and  ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over  the  remains 
■  of  their  chief,  the  conqueror  in  that  deadly  gra[)ple 
sat  down,  with  characteristic  self-possession,  to  write 
about  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar,  and  the  history,  traditions,  arts,  and  natural 
productions  of  India. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
and  of  the  first  disputes  between  Hastings  and  liis  col- 
leagues, had  reached  London.  The  Directors  took 
part  with  the  majority,  and  sent  out  a  letter  filled 
with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings. 
They  condemned,  in  strong  but  just  terms,  the  iniquity 
of  undertaking  offensive  wars  merely  for  the  sake  of" 
pecuniary  advantage.  But  they  utterly  forgot  that,  if 
Hastings  liad  by  illicit  means  obtained  pecuniary 
advantages,  he  had  done  so,  not  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  in  order  to  meet  their  demands.  To  enjoin 
honesty,  and  to  insist  on  having  what  could  not  be 
honestly  got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  «f  the 
Company.  As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband, 
they  "  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly 
win." 

The  Recrulatino;  Act,  by  which  Hastino;s  had  been 
appointed  Governor-General  for  five  years,  emj)owered 
tlie  Crown  to  remove  him  on  an  address  from  the  Com- 
pany. Lord  North  was  desirous  to  procure  such  an 
address.     The  three  members  of  Council  who  had  been 
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sent  out  from  England  were  men  of  his  own  clioice. 
General  Clavering,  in  particular,  was  supported  by  a 
large  ])arliamentary  connection,  svicli  as  no  cabinet 
could  be  inclined  to  disoblige.  The  wisli  of  tlie  minis- 
ter was  to  displace  Hastings,  and  to  put  Clavering  at 
the  head  of  the  p-overnment.  In  the  Court  of"  Direc- 
tors  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced.  Eleven  voted 
against  Hastings  :  ten  for  him.  The  Court  of  Propri- 
etors was  then  convened.  The  great  sale-room  pre- 
sented a  singular  appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhorting  all  the 
sup})orters  of  government  who  hekl  India  stock  to  be 
in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich  marshalled  the  friends 
of  the  administration  with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy  councillors,  seldom 
seen  so  far  eastward,  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The 
debate  lasted  till  midnight.  The  opponents  of  Has- 
tings had  a  small  superiority  on  the  division  ;  but  a 
ballot  was  demanded  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-General triumphed  by  a  majority  of  abo^■e  a  hini- 
dred  votes  over  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Cabinet.  The  ministers  were  greatly  exas- 
perated by  this  defeat.  Even  Lord  North  lost  his  tem- 
per, no  ordinary  occurrence  with  him,  and  threatened 
to  convoke  parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  de})riving  the  Com])any  of  all  ])oliticaI 
power,  and  for  restricting  it  to  its  old  business  of  trading 
in  silks  and  teas. 

Colonel  Macleane,  who  through  all  this  conflict  had 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  Hastuigs,  now  thought 
that  his  emi)l()yer  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  branded  with  parliamentary  censure,  per- 
ha})s  prosecuted.  The  ojjinion  of  the  crown  lawyers 
had  already  been  taken  respecting  some   parts   of  the 
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Governor-Generars  coiuluet.  It  seemed  to  be  liioh 
time  to  tliink  of  securing  an  honourable  retreat.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Macleane  thouo'lit  himself 
justified  in  jjroducing  the  resignation  with  wliich  he 
had  been  intrusted.  Tlie  instrument  was  not  in  very 
accurate  form  ;  but  the  Directors  were  too  eager  to  be 
scrupulous.  They  accepted  the  resignation,  fixed  on 
Mr.  Wheler,  one  of  their  own  body,  to  succeed  llas- 
thiffs,  and  sent  out  orders  that  General  Claverin<>-  as 
senior  member  of  Council,  should  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Governor-General  till  Mr.  Wheler  should 
ai'rive. 

But,  while  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  Bengal.  jMonson  was 
no  more.  Only  four  members-  of  the  oovernment  were 
left.  Clavering  and  Francis  were  on  one  side,  Barweil 
and  the  Governor-General  on  the  other  ;  antl  the  Gov- 
ernor-General had  the  casting  vote.  Hastings,  w^lio  had 
been  during  two  years  destitute  of  all  power  and  jiat- 
ronage,  became  at  once  absolute.  He  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliate  on  his  adversaries.  Their  measures 
were  reversed  :  their  creatures  were  displaced.  A  new 
valuation  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for  the  jnu'poses  of 
fixation,  was  ordered :  and  it  was  ])rovided  that  the 
whole  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to  it  should 
run  in  liis  name.  He  began,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
volve vast  })lans  of  conquest  and  dominion,  ])lans  wliich 
he  lived  to  see  realised,  though  not  by  himself.  His 
project  was  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  with  tiie  native 
princes,  ])articuhirly  with  those  of  Oude  and  Berar,  and 
thus  to  make  Britain  the  ])aramount  power  in  Incha. 
While  he  was  meditating  these  great  designs,  arrived 
the   intelliirence   that   he   had   ceased  to  be  Governor- 
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General,  that  his  resignation  liad  been  accepted,  that 
Wheler  was  coming  out  immediately,  and  that,  till 
Wheler  arrived,  the  chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clav- 
ering. 

Had  IIastino;s  still  been  in  a  minority,  he  would 
probably  have  retired  without  a  struggle  ;  but  he  was 
now  tiie  real  master  of  British  India,  and  he  Avas  not 
disposed  to  quit  his  high  place.  He  asserted  that  he 
had  never  given  any  instinictions  which  could  warrant 
the  steps  taken  at  home.  What  his  instructions  had 
been,  he  owned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he  had  kept  a 
copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid  it.  But  he  was  certain 
that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Directors  that 
he  would  not  resign.  He  could  not  see  how  the  court, 
possessed  of  that  declaration  from  himself,  could  receive 
his  resignation  from  the  doubtful  hands  of  an  aixent.  If 
the  resignation  were  invalid,  all  the  proceedings  which 
were  founded  on  that  resignation  were  null,  and  Has- 
tings was  still  Governor-General. 

He  afterwards  affirmed  that,  thouo-h  his  ao;ents  had 
not  acted  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  he  would 
nevertheless  have  held  himself  bound  by  their  acts,  if 
Clavering  had  not  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  by  violence.  Whether  this  assertion  were  or 
were  not  true,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  impru- 
dence of  Claverino;  gave  Hastings  an  advantage.  The 
General  sent  for  the  keys  of  the  fort  and  of  the  treas- 
ury, took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held  a  council 
at  which  Francis  attended.  Hastings  took  the  chair  in 
another  apartment,  and  Barwell  sat  with  him.  Each 
of  the  two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right.  There 
was  no  authority  entitled  to  their  obedience  within 
fifteen  thousand  miles.  It  seemed  that  there  remained 
no  way  of  settling  the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
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and  from  such  an  appeal  Hastings,  confident  of  liis 
influence  over  liis  countrymen  in  India,  was  not  in- 
clined to  shrink.  He  directed  the  ofiicers  of  the  o-arri- 
son  at  Foi't  William  and  of  all  the  neio;hbourino-  stations 
to  obey  no  orders  but  his.  At  the  same  time,  with 
admirable  judgment,  he  offered  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  Bv 
making  this  proposition  he  risked  nothing  ;  yet  it  was 
a  pro])osition  which  his  opponents  could  hardly  reject. 
Nobody  could  be  treated  as  a  criminal  for  obeying 
what  the  judges  should  solemnly  pronounce  to  be  the 
lawful  government.  The  boldest  man  would  shrink 
from  takino-  arms  in  defence  of  what  the  iudoes  should 
pronounce  to  be  usurpation.  Clavering  and  Francis, 
after  some  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  the  court.  The  court  pronounced  that  the 
resignation  was  invalid,  and  that  therefore  Hastings 
was  still  Governor-General  under  the  Regulating  Act ; 
and  the  defeated  members  of  the  Council,  finding  that 
the  sense  of  the  whole  settlement  w^as  against  them, 
acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that,  after  a  suit 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  the  Franconian  courts 
had  decreed  a  divorce  between  Imhoff  and  his  wife. 
The  Baron  left  Calcutta,  caiTying  with  him  the  means 
of  buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The  lady  became 
Mrs.  Hastings.  The  event  Avas  celebrated  by  great 
festivities ;  and  all  the  most  conspicuous  persons  at 
Calcutta,  without  distinction  of  parties,  were  invited  to 
the  Government-house.  Clavering,  as  the  Mahomme- 
dan  chronicler  tells  the  story,  was  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  and  excused  himself  from  joining  the  splendid 
assembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as  it  should  seem, 
success  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put  into  high  good- 
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humour,  would  take  no  denial.  He  went  himself  to  the 
General's  house,  and  at  length  brought  his  vanquished 
i-ival  in  triumi)h  to  the  gay  circle  wliicli  surrounded  the 
bride.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a  frame  broken 
by  mortification  as  well  as  by  disease.  Clavering  died 
a  few  days  later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be  Governor- 
General,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  seat 
at  the  council-board,  generally  voted  with  Francis. 
But  the  Governor-General,  with  Barwell's  help  and 
his  own  casting;  vote,  was  still  the  master.  Some 
change  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  feeling  both  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
All  designs  against  Hastings  were  drojiped ;  and,  when 
his  original  term  of  five  years  expired,  he  was  quietly 
reappointed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  feaiful  dangers  to 
which  the  public  interests  in  every  quarter  were  now 
exposed,  made  both  Lord  North  and  the  Company 
unwilHng  to  part  with  a  Governor  whose  talents,  expe- 
rience, and  resolution,  enmity  itself  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That  great  and 
victorious  empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  George  the 
Third  had  taken  his  seat  eighteen  years  before,  with 
brighter  hopes  than  had  attended  the  accession  of  any 
of  the  lono-  line  of  Eno-lish  sovereigns,  had,  bv  the 
most  senseless  misgovernment,  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  In  America  millions  of  Englishmen 
were  at  war  with  the  country  from  which  their  blood, 
their  lano;uao-e,  their  relioion,  and  their  institutions 
were  derived,  and  to  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
they  had  been  as  strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers  of 
Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  vigour  and  genius 
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Nvliicli  luul  iiuided  tlie  counsels  of  Georo-e  the  Secoiul, 
now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  signal  revenoe.  The 
time  was  approaching  when  our  island,  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  down  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pressed  with  a  still  nearer  danger  by  the  too  just 
discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be  threatened  by  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  Baltic  ;  when  even  our  maritime  su- 
premacy was  to  be  in  jeopardy  ;  when  hostile  fleets 
Avere  to  command  the  Straits  of  Calpe  and  the  ]Mexi- 
can  Sea  ;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  protect  the  British  Channel.  Great  as  were  the 
faults  of  Hastings,  it  was  happy  for  our  country  that 
at  that  conjuncture,  the  most  terrible  through  which 
she  has  ever  passed,  he  was  the  ruler  of  her  Indian 
dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  to  be  ap])re- 
hended.  The  danger  w^as  that  the  European  enemies 
of  England  might  form  an  alliance  with  some  native 
power,  might  furnish  that  pow-er  with  troops,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and  might  thus  assail  our  possessions 
on  the  side  of  the  land.  It  was  chiefly  from  the  j\lah- 
rattas  that  Hastings  anticipated  danger.  The  original 
seat  of  that  singular  peo])le  was  the  wikl  range  of  hills 
which  runs  alono;  the  western  coast  of  India.  In  the 
reiiin  of  Aurunszebe  the  inhabitants  of  those  re<rions, 
led  by  the  great  Sevajee,  began  to  descend  on  the  jios- 
sessions  of  their  wealthier  and  less  w^arlike  neighbours. 
The  energy,  ferocity,  and  cunning  of  the  JNIahrattas, 
soon  made  them  the  most  cons])icuous  among  the  new 
powers  which  Avere  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the 
decaying  monarchy.  At  flrst  they  were  only  robbers. 
They  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  conquerors.  Half 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta 
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principalities.  Freebooters,  sprung  from  low  castes, 
and  accustomed  to  menial  employments,  became  mighty 
Rajahs.  The  Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  plun- 
derers, occupied  the  vast  region  of  Berar.  The  Guico- 
war,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Herdsman,  founded 
that  dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  Guzerat.  The  houses 
of  Scindia  and  Holkar  waxed  great  in  Malwa.  One 
adventurous  captain  made  his  nest  on  the  impregnable 
I'ock  of  Gooti.  Another  became  the  lord  of  the  thou- 
sand tillages  which  are  scattered  among  the  green  rice- 
fields  of  Tanjore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India,  of  double  gov- 
ernment. The  form  and  the  power  were  everywhere 
separated.  The  Mussulman  nabobs  who  had  become 
sovereign  princes,  the  Vizier  in  Oude,  and  the  Nizam 
at  Hyderabad,  still  called  themselves  the  viceroys  of 
the  house  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Mahratta  states,  though  really  independent  of  each 
other,  pretended  to  be  members  of  one  empire.  They 
all  acknowledged,  by  words  and  ceremonies,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  heir  of  Sevajee,  a  roi  faineant  who 
chewed  bans;  and  toved  with  dancing  girls  in  a  state 
pi'ison  at  Sattara,  and  of  his  Peshwa  or  mayor  of  the 
palace,  a  great  hereditary  magistrate,  who  kept  a  court 
with  kino-lv  state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authoritv  was 
obeyed  in  the  spacious  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and 
Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  was  declared  in  Europe  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that  a 
French  adventurer,  wdio  passed  for  a  man  of  quality, 
had  arrived  at  Poonah.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been 
received  there  with  iireat  distinction,  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered  to  the  Peshwa  letters  and  presents  from  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth,  and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  England, 
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had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the  iNIah- 
rattas. 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
The  title  of  the  Peshwa  was  not  undisputed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  nation  was  favourable  to  a  pre- 
tender. The  Governor-General  determined  to  espouse 
this  pretender's  interest,  to  move  an  army  across  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  the  House  of  Bonsla,  who  ruled  Berar, 
and  who,  in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to  none  of 
the  Mahratta  princes. 

The  armv  had  marched,  and  the  ne£rotiations  with 
Berar  were  in  progress,  when  a  letter  from  the  English 
consul  at  Cairo,  brought  the  news  that  war  had  been 
proclaimed  both  in  London  and  Paris.  All  the  meas- 
ures which  the  crisis  required  were  adopted  by  Hastings 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  French  factories  in 
Bengal  were  seized.  Orders  were  Si.'nt  to  Ma(h"as  that 
Pondicherry  should  instantly  be  occupied.  Near  Cal- 
cutta, works  were  thrown  u\)  which  Avere  thought  to 
render  the  apjiroach  of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A 
maritime  establishment  was  formed  for  the  defence  of 
the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of  sepoys  were  raised, 
and  a  corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the 
hardy  Lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  the  Governor-General  with  calm 
confidence  pronounced  his  presidency  secure  from  all 
attack,  unless  tlie  Mahrattas  should  march  against  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sent  westward 
was  not  so  speedily  or  completely  successful  as  most  of 
his  undertaknigs.  The  commanding  ofiicer  j)rocrasti- 
nated.  The  authorities  at  Bombay  blundered.  But 
the  Governor-General  persevered.     A  new  commander 
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repaired  the  errors  of  his  predecessor.  Several  brilliant 
actions  spread  the  military  renown  of  the  EngUsh 
through  regions  where  no  European  flag  had  ever  been 
seen.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  new  and  more  formida- 
ble danger  had  not  compelled  Hastings  to  change  his 
whole  pohcy,  his  plans  respecting  the  Mahratta  empire 
would  have  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 

The  authorities  in  England  had  wisely  sent  out  to 
Beno-al,  as  commander  of  the  forces  and  member  of 
the  Council,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of 
that  time.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had,  many  years  before, 
been  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  East.  At  the  council  of  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended, 
in  opposition  to  the  majority,  that  daring  course  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which  was 
crowned  with  such  splendid  success.  He  subsequently 
commanded  in  the  south  of  India  against  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wandewash  over  the  French  and  their  native  alHes, 
took  Pondicherry,  and  made  the  English  power  supreme 
in  the  Caniatic.  Since  those  great  exploits  near  twenty 
years  had  elapsed.  Coote  liad  no  longer  the  bodily  ac- 
tivity which  he  had  shown  in  earlier  days  ;  nor  was  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  altogether  unimpaired.  He  was 
capricious  and  fretful,  and  required  much  coaxing  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  added 
that  the  love  of  money  had  grown  upon  him,  and  that 
he  thouo-ht  more  about  his  allowances,  and  less  about 
his  duties,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  emi- 
nent a  member  of  so  noble  a  profession.  Still  he  was 
pei'haps  the  ablest  officer  that  was  then  to  be  found  in 
the  British  army.  Among  the  native  soldiers  his  name 
was  great  and  his  influence  unrivalled.     Nor  is  he  yoi 
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forcotteii  bv  tliem.  Now  and  tlien  a  white-beanlecl  old 
sepoy  may  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talk  of"  Porto 
Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of 
those  aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  Eno- 
lish  officer,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  employments 
in  India.  A  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room.  The 
veteran  recoonised  at  once  that  face  and  fiirure  which 
lie  had  not  seen  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  for- 
getting his  salam  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  himself  up, 
lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence  Y)a.'\d  his 
military  obeisance  to  the  dead. 

Coote,  though  he  did  not,  like  Barwell,  vote  con- 
stantly with  the  Governor-General,  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  join  in  systematic  opposition,  and  on  most 
questions  concurred  with  Hastings,  who  did  his  best,  by 
assiduous  courtship,  and  by  readily  granting  the  most 
exorbitant  allowances,  to  gratif)'  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  old  soldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  general  recon- 
ciliation would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  which  had, 
during  some  years,  weakened  and  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  The  dangers  of  the  empire  might 
well  induce  men  of  patriotic  feeling,  —  and  of  patriotic 
feelino;  neither  Hastiniis  nor  Francis  was  destitute,  — 
to  forget  private  enmities,  and  to  co-ojDei'ate  heartily  for 
the  general  good.  Coote  had  never  been  concerned 
in  faction.  AVheler  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  Bar- 
well  had  made  an  ample  fortune,  and,  though  he  had 
jn'omised  that  he  would  not  leave  Calcutta  while  his 
lielp  was  needed  in  Council,  was  most  desirous  to 
return  to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  an 
arransement  which  would  set  him  at  libertv. 

A  compact  was  made,  by  which  Francis  agreed  to 
desist  from  opposition,  and  Hastings  engaged  that  the 
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friends  of  Francis  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  service.  Durincj: 
a  few  months  after  this  treaty  there  was  apparent  har- 
mony at  the  council-board. 

Hannony,  indeed,  was  never  more  necessary  ;  for  at 
this  moment  internal  calamities,  more  formidable  than 
war  itself,  menaced  Beno;al.  The  authors  of  the  Reo:u- 
lating  Act  of  1773  had  established  two  independent 
powers,  the  one  judicial,  the  other  political  ;  and,  with 
a  carelessness  scandalously  common  in  English  legis- 
lation, had  omitted  to  define  the  limits  of  either.  The 
hido-es  took  advantage  of  the  indistinctness,  and  at- 
tempted  to  draw  to  themselves  supreme  authority,  not 
only  within  Calcutta,  but  through  the  whole  of  the 
great  territory  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. There  are  few  Eno;lishmen  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  English  law,  in  spite  of  modern  improvements,- 
is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  speedy  as  might  be  wished. 
Still,  it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  among  us.  In 
some  points  it  has  been  foshioned  to  suit  our  feelings ; 
in  others,  it  has  gi'adually  fashioned  our  feelings  to 
suit  itself.  Even  to  its  worst  evils  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  complain  of  them,  they 
do  not  strike  us  with  the  horror  and  dismay  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller 
severity.  In  India  the  case  is  widely  different. 
English  law,  transplanted  to  that  country,  has  all 
the  vices  from  which  we  suffer  here ;  it  has  them 
all  in  a  tar  higher  degree;  and  it  has  other  -sices, 
compared  with  which  the  worst  vices  from  which  we 
suffer  are  trifles.  Dilatory  here,  it  is  far  more  dila- 
tory in  a  land  where  the  help  of  an  interpreter  is 
needed  by  every  judge  and  by  every  advocate.  Costly 
liere,  it  is  far  more   costly  in  a  land    into  which    the 
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Ic'gul  practitioners  must  be  imported  from  an  immense 
distance.       All    Englisli    labour    in    India,    from    the 
labour  of  tlie  Governor-General  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  down   to   that  of  a  groom   or  a  watchmaker, 
must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  home.     No 
man  will    be    banished,    and    banished    to    tlie    torrid 
zone,  for  nothing.     The  rule  holds  good  with  I'espect  to 
the  legal  profession.     No   English   barrister  will  vv-ork, 
fifteen   thousand   miles  from  all    his  friends,  with   the 
thermometer  at  ninety-six  in  the  shade,  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  will  content  him  in  chambers  that  over- 
look  the   Thames.     Accordingly,  tlie  fees  at  Calcutta 
are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  people  of  India  are,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  of  England. 
Yet  the  delay  and   the  expense,  grievous  as  they  are, 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  English   law, 
imported  without    modifications   into  India,  could   not 
fail  to  produce.     The   strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
honour,  religion,  female  modesty,  rose  up  against   the 
innovation.     Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step 
in  most  civil   proceedings  ;  and  to  a  native  of  rank  ar- 
rest  was    not   merely  a  restraint,  but  a   foul   ])ersonal 
indignity.     Oaths  were  required  in  every  stage  of  every 
suit ;  and   the  feeling  of  a  Quaker  about    an   oath  is 
hardly  stronger  than  that  of  a  respectable  native.     That 
the  apartments  of  a  woman  of  quality  should  be  entered 
hy  strange  men,  or  that  her  face  should  be  seen  by  them, 
are  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages,  outrages  which  are 
more   dreaded   than  death,  and  which  can  be  expiated 
only  by  the  shedding  of  blood.     To  these  outrages  the 
most    distinguished    families    of   Bengal,    Bahai",    and 
Orissa,  were  now  ex])osed.      Imagine  what  the  state  of 
our  own  country  would  be,  if  a  jvu'isprudence  were  on 
a  sudden   introduced  among  us,  which  should  be  to  us 
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what  our  jurisprudence  was  to  our  Asiatic  subjects. 
Imagine  what  the  state  of  our  country  would  be,  if  It 
were  enacted  that  any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a 
debt  was  due  to  him,  should  acquire  a  right  to  hisult  the 
persons  of  men  of  the  most  honourable  and  sacred  call- 
ings and  of  women  of  the  most  shrinking  delicacy,  to 
horsewhip  a  general  officer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the  stocks, 
to  tr')at  ladies  in  the  way  which  called  forth  the  blow  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  attempt  which  the  Supreme  Court  made  to  exte.nd 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritory. 

A  reign  of  terror  began,  of  terror  heightened  by 
mystery;  for  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less 
horrible  than  that  which  was  anticij^ated.  No  man 
knew  what  was  next  to  be  expected  from  this  strange 
tribunal.  It  came  from  beyond  the  black  water,  as  the 
people  of  India,  with  mysterious  horror,  call  the  sea. 
It  consisted  of  judges  not  one  of  whom  was  familiar 
with  the  usages  of  the  millions  over  whom  they  claimed 
boundless  authority.  Its  records  were  kept  in  unknown 
characters  ;  its  sentences  were  pronounced  in  iniknown 
sounds.  It  had  already  collected  round  itself  an  army 
of  the  worst  part  of  the  native  population,  informers, 
and  false  witnesses,  and  common  barrators,  and  agents 
of  chicane,  and  above  all,  a  banditti  of  bailiffs'  followers, 
compared  with  whom  the  retainers  of  tl'.e  worst  English 
spunging-houses,  in  the  worst  times,  might  be  consid- 
ered as  upright  and  tender-hearted.  Many  natives, 
highly  considered  among  their  countrymen,  were  seized, 
hurried  up  to  Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  gaol,  not 
for  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for  any  debt  that  had 
been  proved,  but  merely  as  a  precaution  till  their  cause 
shoidd  come  to  trial.     There  were  instances  in  which 
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men  of  tlie  most  venerable  dignity,  persecuted  without 
a  cause  by  extortioners,  died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the 
gripe  of  the  vile  alguazils  of  Impey.  The  harems  of 
noble  jSIahommedans,  sanctuaries  respected  in  the  East 
by  governments  which  respected  nothing  else,  were 
burst  open  by  gangs  of  bailiffs.  The  Mnssuhnans, 
braver  and  less  accustomed  to  submission  than  the  Hin- 
doos, sometimes  stood  on  their  defence;  and  there  were 
instances  in  which  they  shed  their  blood  in  the  door- 
way, while  defending,  sword  in  hand,  the  sacred  apart- 
ments of  their  women.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  even  the 
faint-hearted  Bencjalee,  who  had  crouched  at  the  feet 
of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been  nuite  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Vansittart,  would  at  length  find  courage 
in  despair.  No  Mahratta  invasion  had  ever  spread 
through  the  province  such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers.  All  the  injustice  of  former  o]:»pressors, 
Asiatic  and  European,  appeared  as  a  blessing  when  com- 
pared with  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  English  nnd  native, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ravenous  pettifoggers  who 
fattened  on  the  miseiy  and  terror  of  an  immense  com- 
munity, cried  out  loudly  against  this  fearful  ojipression. 
But  the  judges  were  immovable.  If  a  bail  iff  was  re- 
sisted, they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  called  out.  If  a 
servant  of  tlie  Comi)any,  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  the  government,  withstood  the  miserable  catchpoles 
who,  with  Impey's  writs  in  their  hands,  exceeded  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  gang-robbers,  he  was  flung 
into  prison  for  a  contempt.  The  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  many  eminent  magistrates 
who  have  during  that  time  administered  justice  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil  days. 
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The  members  of  the  government  were,  on  this  sub- 
ject, united  as  one  man.  Hastings  had  courted  the 
judges  ;  he  had  found  them  useful  instruments  ;  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  them  his  own  masters,  or  the 
masters  of  India.  His  mind  was  large  ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  native  character  most  accurate.  He  saw  that  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  degrading 
to  the  government  and  ruinous  to  the  people  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  oppose  it  manfully.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  friendship,  if  that  be  the  proper  word  for  such 
a  connection,  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Impey,  was  for  a  time  completely  dissolved.  The  gov- 
ernment placed  itself  firndy  between  the  tyrannical 
tribunal  and  the  people.  The  Chief  Justice  proceeded 
to  the  wildest  excesses.  The  Governor-General  and 
all  the  members  of  Council  were  served  with  writs, 
calling  on  them  to  appear  before  the  King's  justices, 
and  to  answer  for  their  public  acts.  This  was  too 
much.  Hastings,  with  just  scorn,  refused  to  obey  the 
call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wrongftilly  detained  by 
the  Court,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  out- 
rageous  proceedings  of  the  sheriffs'  officers,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sword.  But  he  had  in  view  another  device, 
which  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
arms.  He  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient ;  and 
he  knew  Impey  well.  The  expedient,  in  this  case,  was 
a  very  simple  one,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe. 
Impey  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  a  judge,  independent 
of  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  eight  thousand  a  year.  Hastings  proposed  to  make 
him  also  a  judge  in  the  Company's  service,  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  to 
give  him,  in  that  capacity,  about  eight  thousand  a  year 
more.     It  was  understood  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
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new  salary,  Impcy  would  dusist  from  urging  tlic  high 
pretensions  of  his  court.  If  he  did  urge  these  preten- 
sions, the  government  could,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
eject  him  from  the  new  ])lace  which  had  been  created 
for  him.  The  bargain  was  struck  ;  Bengal  was  saved  ; 
an  appeal  to  force  was  averted;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
was  rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 

Oflmpej's  conduct  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It 
was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every  part  of  his  conduct 
that  comes  under  the  notice  of  history.  No  other  such 
judge  has  dishonoured  the  English  ermine,  since  Jef- 
feries  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  blamed  Hastings  for 
this  transaction.  The  case  stood  thus.  The  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  Regvdating  Act  had  been  framed 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a 
great  country  into  the  most  dreadful  confusion.  He 
was  determined  to  use  his  power  to  the  utmost,  unless 
he  was  jiaid  to  be  still ;  and  Hastings  consented  to  pay 
him.  The  necessity  was  to  be  deplored.  It  is  also  to 
be  deplored  that  pirates  should  be  able  to  exact  ransom, 
by  threatening  to  make  their  captives  walk  a  plank. 
But  to  ransom  a  captive  from  pirates  has  always  been 
held  a  humane  and  Christian  act ;  and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  charge  the  payer  of  the  ransom  w^ith  corru})ting 
the  virtue  of  the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously  think,  is 
a  not  unfair  illustration  of  the  relative  position  of 
Impey,  Hastings,  and  the  people  of  India.  Vv^hether 
it  was  right  in  Impey  to  demand  or  to  accept  a  price 
for  powers  which,  if  they  really  belonged  to  him,  he 
could  not  abdicate,  which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
him,  he  ought  never  to  have  usui'ped,  and  which  in 
neither  case  he  could  honestly  sell,  is  one  question.  It 
is    quite    another   question,  whether   Hastings  was  not 
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right  to  give  any  sum,  however  large,  to  any  man, 
howes'er  worthless,  rather  than  either  surrender  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  them  by 
civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrangement.  It  may, 
indeed,  bo  suspected  that  personal  aversion  to  Impey 
-WHS  as  strono-  a  motive  with  Francis  as  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  province.  To  a  mind  burning  with 
resentment,  it  might  seem  better  to  leave  Bengal  to  the 
oppressors  than  to  redeem  it  by  enriching  them.  It  is 
not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hastings  may 
have  been  the  more  willing  to  resort  to  an  expedient 
agreeable  to  the  Chief  Justice,  because  that  high  func- 
tionary had  already  been  so  serviceable,  and  might, 
when  existing  dissensions  were  composed,  be  serviceable 
asain. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that  Francis  was 
nov/  opposed  to  Hastings.  The  peace  between  them 
proved  to  be  only  a  short  and  hollow  truce,  during 
which  their  mutual  aversion  was  constantly  becoming 
stronger.  At  length  an  explosion  took  place.  Hastings 
publicly  charged  Francis  with  having  deceived  him, 
and  with  having  induced  Barwell  to  quit  the  service 
by  insincere  promises.  Then  came  a  disjjute,  such  as 
frequently  arises  even  between  honourable  men,  when 
they  may  make  important  agreements  by  mere  veibal 
communication.  An  impartial  historian  will  ])robably 
be  of  opinion  that  they  had  misunderstootl  each  other ; 
but  their  minds  were  so  much  embittered  that  they 
imj)uted  to  each  other  nothing  less  than  deliberate  vil- 
lany.  "  I  do  not,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded 
on  the  Consultations  of  the  Government,  "  I  do  not 
trust  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  candor,  convinced 
tliat  he  is  incapable  of  it.     I  judge  of  his  })ublic  conduct 
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bj  his  j)rivate,  wliicli  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  tnilh 
and  honour."  After  the  Council  had  risen,  Francis 
put  a  challenge  into  the  Governor-Generars  hand.  It 
was  instantly  accepted.  They  met  and  fired.  Francis 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  it  ap])eared  that  the  wound, 
though  severe,  was  not  mortal.  Hastings  iniiuircd 
rei)eatedly  after  his  enemy's  health,  and  projiosed  to 
call  on  him  ;  but  Francis  coldly  declined  the  visit.  He 
had  a  proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Governor-General's 
politeness,  but  could  not  consent  to  any  private  iiiter- 
view.     They  could  meet  only  at  the  council-hoard. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  made  signallv  n^anifest 
to  how  great  a  danger  the  Governor-General  had,  on 
this  occasion,  exposed  his  country.  A  crisis  arrived 
with  with  which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  competent  to 
deal.  It  is  not  too  nmcli  to  say  that,  if  he  had  been 
taken  from  the  head  of  affairs,  the  years  1780  and  1781 
would  have  been  as  fatal  to  our  power  in  Asia  as  to  our 
power  in  America. 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects  of  ai^pre- 
hension  to  Hastinss.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  for  the  juirpose  of  breaking  their  power,  had  at 
first  been  frustrated  by  the  errors  of  those  whom  lie  was 
compelled  to  emjjloj  ;  but  his  ])erseverance  and  abihty 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  whrn  a 
far  more  formidable  danger  showed  itself  in  another 
quarter. 

About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a  Mahom- 
medan  soldier  had  begun  to  distijiguisli  himsflf  in  the 
wars  of  Southern  India.  His  education  had  been  neg- 
lected ;  his  extraction  was  humble.  His  father  had 
been  a  ])etty  officer  of  revenue  ;  his  grandfather  a  wan- 
derin'>-   dervise.     But   though   thus  meanly  descended, 
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though  ignorant  even  of  the  alpliabet,  tlie  adventurer 
had  no  sooner  been  placed  at  the  head  ol"  a  body,  o/ 
troops  than  he  approved  himself  a  man  born  for  con- 
quest and  command.  Among  the  crowd  of  chiefs  vs^ho 
were  struoohno;  for  a  share  of  India,  none  could  com- 
pare  with  him  in  the  qualities  of  the  captain  and  the 
statesman.  He  became  a  general ;  he  became  a  sover- 
eign. Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  principalities,  which 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  he  formed  for 
himi^elf  a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous  em])ire.  That 
empire  he  ruled  Avith  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigilance 
of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  Licentious  in  his  pleasures, 
implacable  in  his  revenge,  he  had  yet  enlargement  of 
mind  enough  to  perceive  how  much  the  prosperity  of 
subjects  adds  to  the  strength  of  governments.  He  was 
an  o})pressor  ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protect- 
ing his  peoi)le  against  all  oppression  except  his  own. 
He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age  ;  but  his  intellect  was 
as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high,  as  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. Such  was  the  great  Hyder  Ali,  the  fovmder  of 
the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  English  conquerors 
of  Lidia  have  ever  had  to  contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Madras,  Hyder 
would  have  been  either  made  a  friend,  or  vigorously 
encountered  as  an  enemy.  Unhappily  the  English 
authorities  in  the  south  provoked  their  powerftd  neigh- 
bour's hostility,  without  being  prepared  to  repel  it.  On 
a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  far  supe- 
rior ii.  discipline  and  efficiency  to  any  other  native 
force  lliat  could  be  found  in  Lidia,  came  pouring 
through  those  wild  ])asses  which,  worn  by  mountain 
torrents,  and  dark  with  jungle,  lead  down  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysore   to  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 
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This  great  pa-my  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  and  its  movements  were  guided  by  many 
French  officers,  trained  in  the  best  mihtary  schools  of 
Euroj)e. 

Hyder  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  sepoys  in 
many  British  garrisons  flung  down  their  arms.  Some 
forts  were  surrendered  by  treachery,  and  some  by 
despair.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  open  country  north 
of  the  Coleroon  had  submitted.  The  English  inhabi- 
tants of  Madras  could  already  see  by  night,  from  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by 
a  vast  semicircle  of  blazino;  villages.  The  white  villas, 
to  which  our  countrymen  retire  after  the  daily  labours  of 
government  and  of  trade,  when  the  cool  evening  breeze 
springs  up  from  the  bay,  were  now  left  without  inhabi- 
tants ;  for  bands  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of  Mysore  had 
already  been  seen  pi'owling  among  the  tulij^-trees,  and 
near  the  gay  verandas.  Even  the  town  was  not 
thought  secure,  and  the  British  merchants  and  public 
functionaries  made  haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind 
the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means,  indeed,  of  assembling  an  army 
which  might  have  defended  the  presidency,  and  even 
driven  the  invader  back  to  his  mountains.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  was  at  the  head  of  one  considerable  force  ; 
Baillie  was  advancing  with  another.  United,  they 
might  have  presented  a  formidable  front  even  to  such 
an  enemy  as  Hyder.  But  the  English  commanders, 
neo-lectino;  those  fundamental  rules  of  the  military  art 
of  which  the  propriety  is  obvious  even  to  men  who  had 
never  received  a  military  education,  deferred  their  junc- 
tion, and  were  se])arately  attacked.  Baillie's  detach- 
ment was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  bao-o-ao'e,  to   flino;  his  ffuns  into  the   tanks,  and  to 
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save  himself  by  a  :  i  treat  which  might  be  called  a  flight. 
In  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  British  empire  in  Southern  India  had  been  brought 
to  the  vero-e  of  ruin.  Only  a  few  fortified  places 
remained  to  us.  The  glory  of  our  arms  had  departed. 
It  was  known  that  a  great  French  exi)edition  might 
soon  be  expected  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Eng- 
land, beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  protect  such  remote  dependencies. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  serene 
courao-e  of  Hastings  achieved  their  most  signal  triumph. 
A  swift  ship,  flying  before  the  south-west  monsoon, 
brouo'ht  the  evil  tidings  in  a  few  days  to  Calcutta.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  Governor-General  had  framed  a 
complete  plan  of  policy  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of 
aftairs.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death.  All  minor  objects  must  be  sacriflced  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Carnatic.  The  disputes  with 
the  Mahi-attas  must  be  accommodated.  A  large  military 
force  and  a  supply  of  money  must  be  instantly  sent  to 
Madras.  But  even  these  measures  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, unless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly  mismanaged, 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
It  was  no  time  for  trifling.  Hastings  determined  to 
resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of  power,  to  suspend  the 
incapable  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  send  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  H}'der,  and  to  intrust  that 
distinouished  general  with  the  whole  administration 
of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  Francis,  who 
had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  had  returned 
to  the  Council,  the  Governor-Generars  wise  and  Arm 
policy  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  board. 
The   reinforcements  were  sent  off  with  gi'eat   expedi- 
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tioii,  and  reached  Madi'as  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas.  Coote,  broken  by  age  and 
disease,  was  no  longer  the  Coote  of  Wandewash  ;  but 
he  was  still  a  resolute  and  skilful  connnander.  The 
progress  of  Ilyder  was  arrested ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  crveiit  victory  of  Porto  No\o  retrieved  the  honour 
of  tiie  Enii-lish  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  liad  returned  to  England, 
and  Hastings  was  now  left  perfectly  unfettered.  Wheler 
had  gradually  been  relaxing  in  his  oj)position,  and, 
after  the  departure  of  his  vehement  and  imjjlacable 
colleague,  co-o])erated  heartily  with  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, whose  influence  over  the  British  in  India,  always 
great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  recent 
measures,  been  considerably  increased. 

But,  though  the  difficulties  arisino;  from  factions 
within  the  Council  were  at  an  end,  another  class  of 
difficulties  had  become  more  pressing  than  ever.  The 
financial  embarrassment  was  extreme.  Hastino's  had 
to  find  the  means,  not  only  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  but  of  maintaining  a  most  costly  war 
against  both  Indian  and  Euro})ean  enemies  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  of  makino;  remittances  to  Enokmtl.  A 
few  years  before  this  time  he  had  obtained  relief  by 
plundering  the  Mogul  and  enslaving  the  liohillas ; 
nor  were  the  resources  of  his  fruitful  mind  by  any 
means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  Avas  on  Benares,  a  city  which  in 
wt"!alth,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  Asia.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into  that 
labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines,  and  mina- 
rets, and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the 
sacred  apes  clung  by  hundreds.     The  traveller  could 
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scarcely  make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  men- 
dicants and  not  less  holy  bulls.  The  broad  and  stately 
flights  of  steps  which  descended  from  these  swarming 
haunts  to  the  bathin<2;-i)laces  alouii  the  Ganoes  were 
worn  every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  iimumerable 
multitude  of  worshippers.  The  schools  and  temples 
drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  fi'om  every  province 
where  the  Brahminical  faith  was  known.  Hundreds 
of  devotees  came  thither  every  month  to  die  ,•  for  it 
was  believed  that  a  peculiarly  hap])y  fate  awaited  the 
man  who  should  pass  from  the  sacred  city  into  the 
sacred  river.  Nor  was  su])erstition  the  only  motive 
which  allured  strangers  to  that  great  metropolis.  Com- 
merce had  as  many  j)ilgrims  as  religion.  All  along  the 
shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  gi^eat  fleets  of  ves- 
sels laden  with  rich  merchandise.  From  the  looms  of 
Benares  went  forth  the  most  delicate  silks  that  adorned 
the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  of  Versailles ;  and  in  the 
bazars,  the  muslins  of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of  Oude 
were  mingled  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere.  This  rich  capital,  and  the  sur- 
rounding tract,  had  long  been  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anarchy  of  India,  the  loi'ds 
of  Benares  became  independent  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Opyn-essed  by  this  formidable  neigh- 
bour, they  invoked  the  protection  of  the  English.  The 
English  protection  was  given  ;  and  at  length  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights  over 
-  Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that  time  the  Rajah 
was  the  vassal  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  acknowl- 
i'dged  its  supremacy,  and  engaged  to  send  an  annual 
tribute  to  Fort  ^Villiani.  Tliis  ti'ibute  Cheyte  Sing,  the 
reioning  prince,  had  paid  with  strict  punctuality. 
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About  tlie  ])recise  nature  of  the  legal  relation  be- 
tween the  Coni})any  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  there 
has  l)een  mueh  ^^  arm  and  acute  controversy.  On  the 
one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that  Cheyte  Sing  was 
merely  a  great  subject  on  whom  the  superior  power 
had  a  rioht  to  call  for  aid  in  the  necessities  of  the  em- 
pire.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that 
he  was  an  independent  prince,  that  the  only  claim  which 
the  Company  had  upon  him  was  for  a  fixed  tribute, 
and  that,  while  the  fixed  tribute  was  regularly  ])aid, 
as  it  assuredly  was,  the  English  had  no  more  right  to 
exact  any  further  contribution  from  him  than  to  demand 
subsidies  from  Holland  or  Denmark.  Nothino-  is  easier 
than  to  find  precedents  and  analogies  in  favour  of  either 
view. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  neither  view  is  correct. 
It  was  too  much  the  habit  of  English  politicians  to  take 
it  for  oranted  that  there  was  in  India  a  known  and  defi- 
nite  constitution  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  were 
to  bo  decided.  The  truth  is  that,  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Tamer- 
lane and  the  establishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  such  constitution.  The  old  order  of  thincvs 
had  passed  away  ;  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  yet 
formed.  All  was  transition,  confusion,  obscurity.  Ev- 
erybody kept  his  head  as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled 
for  whatever  he  could  ^ret.  There  have  been  similar  sea- 
sons  in  Europe.  The  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire  is  an  instance.  Who  would  think 
of  seriously  discussing  the  question,  what  extent  of  pe- 
cuniary aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  demand  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny 
or  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ?  The  words  "  constitutional 
right "  had,  in  that   state  of  society,  no  meaning.     If 
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Hugh  Capet  laid  hands  on  all  the  possessions  of  the  Duke 
ot"  Normandy,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral ;  hut 
it  would  not  be  illegal,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal.  If,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  made  war  on  Hugh 
Capet,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  illegal,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expedition  of 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  illegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of  India  sixty  years 
ago.  Of  the  existing  governments  not  a  single  one 
could  lay  claim  to  legitimacy,  or  could  plead  any  otlier 
title  than  recent  occupation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
province  in  which  the  real  sovereignty  and  the  nominal 
sovereignty  were  not  disjoined.  Titles  and  forms  were 
still  retained  which  implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamerlane 
was  an  absolute  niler,  and  that  the  Nabobs  of  the 
provinces  were  his  lieutenants.  In  reality,  he  was  a 
captive.  The  Nabobs  were  in  some  places  independent 
princes.  In  other  places,  as  in  Bengal  and  the  Car- 
natic,  they  had,  like  their  master,  become  mere  phan- 
toms, and  the  Company  was  supreme.  Among  the 
Mahrattas,  again,  the  heir  of  Sevajee  still  kept  the  title 
of  Rajah  ;  but  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  his  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Peshwa,  had  become  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
state.  The  Peshwa,  in  his  turn,  Avas  fast  sinking  into 
the  same  degraded  situation  into  which  he  had  reduced 
the  Rajah.  It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  find,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  government  which 
was  at  once  a  government  de  facto^  and  a  government 
de  jure,  which  possessed  the  physical  means  of  making 
itself  feared  by  its  neighbours  and  subjects,  and  which 
had  at  the  same  time  the  authority  derived  from  law  and 
long  prescription. 

Hastings  clearly   discerned   what  was   hidden  from 
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most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
gave  immense  advantages  to  a  ruler  of  great  talents 
and  few  scruples.  In  every  international  question  that 
could  arise,  he  had  his  option  between  the  de  facto 
ground  and  the  de  jure  ground  ;  and  the  probability 
Avas  that  one  of  those  grounds  wotdd  sustain  any  claim 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  make,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  resist  any  claim  made  by  others.  In  every 
controversy,  accordingly,  he  resorted  to  the  plea  which 
suited  his  immediate  purpose,  without  troubling  himself 
in  the  least  about  consistency  ;  and  thus  he  scarcely 
ever  fjiiled  to  find  what,  to  persons  of  short  memories 
and  scanty  information,  seemed  to  be  a  justification  for 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Sometimes  the  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal is  a  shadow,  sometimes  a  monarch.  Sometimes  the 
Vizier  is  a  mere  deputy,  sometimes  an  independent 
potentate.  If  it  is  expedient  for  the  Company  to  show 
some  leoal  title  to  the  revenues  of  Beno;al,  the  grant 
under  the  seal  of  the  Mogul  is  brought  forward  as  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  authority.  When  the  Mogul 
asks  for  the  rents  which  were  reserved  to  him  by  that 
very  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mere  pageant,  that 
the  English  power  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation 
from  a  charter  given  by  him,  that  he  is  welcome  to  play 
at  royalty  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  that  he  must  expect 
no  tribute  from  the  real  masters  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  others,  as  well 
as  of  Hastings,  to  practise  this  legerdemain  ;  but  in  the 
controversies  of  governments,  sophistry  is  of  little  use 
unless  it  be  backed  by  power.  There  is  a  principle 
Avliich  Hastings  was  fond  of  asserting  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  on  which  he  acted  with  undeviating  steadi- 
ness. It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must  own,  though  it 
may  be  grossly  abu>ed,  can  hardly  bi'  disputed  in  the 
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present  state  of  public  law.  It  is  this,  that  where  an 
ambiguous  cpiestion  arises  between  two  governments, 
there  is,  if  they  cannot  agree,  no  appeal  except  to  force, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  stronger  must  i)revai].  Al- 
most every  question  was  ambiguous  in  India.  The 
Eno-lish  crovernment  was  the  strongest  in  India.  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  The  English  government 
might  do  exactly  what  it  chose. 

The  English,  government  now  chose  to  wring  money 
out  of  Cheyte  Sing.  It  had  formerly  been  convenient 
to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign  prince  ;  it  was  now  conven- 
ient to  treat  him  as  a  subject.  Dexterity  inferior  to 
that  of  Hastings  could  easily  find,  in  the  general  chaos 
of  laws  and  customs,  arguments  for  either  coui'se.  Has- 
tings wanted  a  great  sup}>ly.  It  was  known  that 
Cheyte  Sing  had  a  large  revenue,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  treasure.  Nor  was  he  a  fa- 
vourite at  Calcutta.  He  had,  when  the  Governor- 
General  was  in  great  difficulties,  courted  the  favour  of 
Francis  and  Clavering.  Hastings,  who,  less  perhaps 
from  evil  passions  than  from  policy,  seldom  left  an  in- 
jury unpunished,  was  not  sorry  that  the  fate  of  Cheyte 
Sing  should  teach  neighbouring  pjrinces  the  same  lesson 
which  the  fate  of  Nuncomar  had  already  impressed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Beno;al. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France,  Cheyte  Sing  was  called  upon  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fixed  tribute,  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  1779,  an  equal  sum  was 
exacted.  In  1780,  the  demand  was  renewed.  Cheyte 
Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indulgence,  secretly 
offered  the  Governor-General  a  bribe  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Hastings  took  the  money,  and  his  ene- 
mies   have    maintained    that   he    took  it  intending    to 
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keep  it.  lie  certainly  concealed  the  transaction,  for  a 
time,  both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal  and  from  the 
Directors  at  home  ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  concealment.  Puhlic  s])irit,  or 
the  fear  of  detection,  at  last  determined  him  to  with- 
stand the  temptation.  He  paid  over  the  bribe  to  the 
Company's  treasury,  and  insisted  that  the  Rajah  should 
instantly  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English 
government.  The  Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  shutHed,  solicited,  and  pleaded  poverty. 
The  gras])  of  Hastings  was  not  to  be  so  eluded.  He 
added  to  the  reqtiisition  another  ten  thousand  jxuxnds 
as  a  fine  for  delay,  and  sent  troops  to  exact  the 
money. 

The  money  was  paid.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  late  events  in  the  south  of  India  had  increased 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Company.  Has- 
tings was  determined  to  plunder  Cheyte  Sing,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him.  Accordingly,  the 
Rajah  was  now  required  to  keep  a  body  of  cavalry  for 
the  service  of  the  British  government.  He  objected 
and  evaded.  This  was  exactly  what'  the  Governor- 
General  wanted.  He  had  now  a  pretext  for  treating 
the  wealthiest  of  his  vassals  as  a  criminal.  "  I  re- 
solved,"—  these  are  the  words  of  Hastiniivs  himself, — 
"  to  draw  from  his  c'uilt  the  means  of  relief  of  the 
Company's  distresses,  to  make  him  pay  largely  for  his 
pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  past  delin- 
quency." The  plan  was  simply  this,  to  demand  larger 
and  larger  contributions  till  the  Rajah  should  be  driven 
to  remonstrate,  then  to  call  his  remonstrance  a  crime, 
and  to  punish  him  by  confiscating  all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay.  He  offered 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  propitiate  the  British 
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government.  But  Hastings  replied  that  nothing  less 
than  liah'  a  million  would  be  accepted.  Naj,  he  began 
to  think  of  selling  Benares  to  Oude,  as  he  had  formerly- 
sold  Allahabad  and  Rohilcund.  The  matter  was  one 
which  could  not  be  well  managed  at  a  distance  ;  and 
Hastings  resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord  with  everj 
mark  of  reverence,  came  near  sixty  miles,  with  his 
guards,  to  meet  and  escort  the  illustrious  visiter,  and 
expressed  his  deep  concern  at  tlie  displeasure  of  the 
Enolish.  He  even  took  off  his  turban,  and  laid  it  in 
the  lap  of  Hastings,  a  gesture  which  in  India  marks  the 
most  profound  submission  and  de\otion.  Hastings 
behaved  with  cold  and  repulsive  severity.  Having 
arrived  at  Benares,  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  a  paper  con- 
taining the  demands  of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
The  Rajah,  in  reply,  attempted  to  clear  himself  from 
the  accusations  brought  against  him.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off 
by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Eastern  negotiation.  He 
instantly  ordered  the  Rajah  to  be  arrested  and  placed 
under  tlie  custody  of  two  companies  of  sepoys. 

In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Hastings  scarcely 
showed  his  usual  judgment.  It  is  possible  that,  having 
had  little  o])portunity  of  personally  observing  any  part 
of  the  population  of  India,  except  the  Bengalees,  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  their 
character  and  that  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
ujjper  provinces.  He  was  now  in  a  land  far  more 
favourable  to  the  viiiour  of  the  human  frame  than  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganoes  ;  in  a  land  fruitful  of  soldiers, 
who  have  been  found  worthy  to  follow  English  bat- 
talions to  the  charge  and  into  the  breach.  The  Rajah 
was  popular  among  his  subjects.  His  administration 
VOL.  V.  6 
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had  been  mild ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  disti-ict 
wiiich  he  governed  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dej)ressed  state  of  Bahar  under  our  rule,  and  a  still 
iriore  striking  contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  ])rovinces 
whicli  were  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 
The  national  and  religious  j)reiudices  with  which  the 
English  were  regarded  throughout  India  were  j)eculiarly 
intense  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Brahminical  supersti- 
tion. It  can  therefoi'e  scarcely  be  doubted  that  lhe 
Governor-General,  before  lie  outraged  the  dignity  of 
Cheyte  Sing  by  an  arrest,  ought  to  have  assembled  a 
force  capable  of  beaiing  down  all  opposition.  This 
had  not  been  done.  The  handful  of  Sepoys  who  at- 
tended Hastings  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  Moorshedabad,  or  the  Black  Town  of  Calcutta. 
But  they  were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  hardy 
rabble  of  Benares.  The  streets  surrounding  the  palace 
were  filled  by  an  immense  multitude,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion,  as  is  usual  in  Upper  India,  wore  arms. 
The  tumult  became  a  ficrht,  and  the  hoht  a  massacre. 
The  English  officers  defended  themselves  Avith  desperate 
couraire  against  overwhelmino;  numbers,  and  fell,  as 
became  them,  sword  in  hand.  The  sepoys  were  butch- 
ered. The  gates  were  forced.  The  captive  prince, 
neglected  by  his  gaolers  during  the  confusion,  discovered 
an  outlet  which  o]iened  on  the  preci})itous  bank  of  the 
Gano-es,  let  himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  string 
made  of  tlie  tuibans  of  his  attendants,  found  a  boat, 
and  escap'.'d  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence,  brought  liim- 
self  into  a  difficult  and  perilous  situation,  it  is  only  just 
to  acknowledge  that  he  extricated  himself  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  only  fifty  men  with  him.     The  building  in  which 
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lie  had  taken  up  liis  residence  was  on  every  side  Llock- 
aded  bv  the  insurgents.  But  his  fortitude  remained 
unshaken.  The  Rajah  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
sent  apologies  and  liberal  offei's.  They  were  not  even 
answered.  Some  subtle  and  enterprising  men  were 
foiind  who  undertook  to  pass  through  the  tlirong  of 
enemies,  and  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  late 
events  to  the  English  cantonments.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  natives  of  India  to  wear  large  earrings  of  gold. 
When  they  travel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside,  lest  the 
precious  metal  should  tempt  some  gang  of  robbers ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  ring,  a  quill  or  a  roll  of  paper  is 
inserted  in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  closing.  Has- 
tings placed  in  the  ears  of  his  messengers  letters  rolled 
up  in  the  smallest  compass.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  English  troops.  One 
was  written  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety.  One  was 
to  the  envoy  whom  he  had  sent  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mahrattas.  Instructions  for  the  negotiation  were 
needed ;  and  the  Governor-General  framed  them  in 
that  situation  of  extreme  danger,  Avitli  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  he  had  been  writing  in  his  palace  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  worst.  An 
English  officer  of  more  spirit  than  judgment,  eager  to 
distinguish  himself,  made  a  premature  attack  on  the 
insurgents  beyond  the  river.  His  troops  were  entangled 
in  narrow  streets,  and  assailed  by  a  furious  population. 
He  fell,  with  many  of  his  men ;  and  the  survivors  were 
forced  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which  has  never  failed 
to  follow  every  check,  however  slight,  sustained  in  India 
by  the  English  arms.  For  hundreds  of  miles  round,  the 
i\li()le  country  was  in  commoti<m.     The  entire  popula- 
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tion  of  the  district  of  Benares  took  arms.     The  fields 
were  abandoned  by  the  husbanchnen,  who  thronged  to 
defend   their  prince.     The  infection  spread  to    Oude. 
The  op])ressed  people  of  that  province  rose  up  against 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  refused  to  pay  their  imposts,  and  put 
the   revenue   officers  to  flight.     Even   Bahar  was  ripe 
for  revolt.     The  hopes  of  Cheyte  Sing  began   to  rise. 
Instead  of  imi)loring  mercy  in  the  humble  style  of  a 
vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  language  of  a  conqueror,  and 
threatened,  it  was  said,  to  swee})  the  white  usurpers  out 
of  the  land.      But  the  English  troops  were  now  assem- 
bling fast.     The  officers,   and  even  the   private  men, 
reo'arded  the  Governor-General   with   enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, and  flew  to  his  aid  with  an  alacrity  which, 
as  he  boasted,  had  never  been   shown   on   any   other 
occasion.     jSIajor  Popham,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier, 
who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  in  whom  the  Governor-General  reposed  the 
21-eatest  confidence,  took  the  command.      The  tumult- 
nary  army  of  the  Rajah  was  put  to  rout.     His  last- 
nesses   were   stormed.     In   a  few   hours,   above  thirty 
thousand  men   left  his   standard,  and  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.     The   unhappy  prince   fled  from 
his   country  for  ever.     His  fair  domain   Avas  added  to 
the  British  dominions.      One  of  his  relations  indeed 
was  appointed  rajah  ;   but  the  Rajah  of  Benares  was 
henceforth  to  be,  like  the   Nabob  of  Bengal,  a  mere 
pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Company.  But  the  immediate  relief  was  not  as  great 
as  had  been  expected.  The  treasure  laid  up  by  Cheyte 
Sing  had  been  popularly  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 
It  turned  out  to  be  about   a  fourth  part  of  that  sum  ; 
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and,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  seized  by  the  army,  and   di- 
vided as  prize-money. 

Disappointed  in  liis  expectations  from  Benares,  Has-' 
tings  was  more  violent  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been,  in  his  dealings  with  Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah  had 
long  been  dead.  His  son  and  successor,  Asai>h-ul- 
Dowlah,  was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  even 
of  Eastern  princes.  His  life  was  divided  between  tor- 
pid repose  and  the  most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.  In 
his  court  there  was  boundless  waste,  throughout  his  do- 
minions wretchedness  and  disorder.  He  had  been,  un- 
der the  skilful  management  of  the  Enolish  goveriunent, 
gradually  sinking  from  the  rank  of  an  independent 
prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the  Company.  It  was  only 
by  the  help  of  a  British  brigade  that  he  could  be  secure 
from  the  aggressions  of  neighbours  who  despised  his 
weakness,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  subjects  who  de- 
tested his  tyranny.  A  brigade  was  furnished  ;  and  he 
engaged  to  defray  the  charge  of  paying  and  maintain- 
ing it.  From  that  time  his  independence  was  at  an 
end.  Hastings  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantao-e 
which  he  had  thus  gained.  The  Nabob  soon  began  to 
comi)lain  of  the  burden  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
bear.  His  revenues,  he  said,  were  falling  off;  his  ser- 
vants were  unpaid  ;  he  could  no  longer  supjjort  the  ex- 
pense of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  sanctioned. 
Hastings  would  not  listen  to  these  representations. 
The  Vizier,  he  said,  had  invited  the  government  of 
Bengal  to  send  him  troo])s,  and  had  promised  to  pay 
for  them.  The  troops  had  been  sent.  How  long  the 
trooj)S  were  to  remain  in  Oude  was  a  matter  not  settled 
by  the  treaty.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  be  settled 
between  the  contracting  jiartles.  But  the  contracting 
parties  differed.  Who  then  must  decide?  The 
stron<i;er. 
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Hastino-s  also  argued  that,  if  tlie  Enjilish  force  was 
withdrawn,  Oude  would  certainly  become  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  and  would  probably  be  overrun  by  a  Mah- 
ratta  army.  That  the  finances  of  Oude  were  embar- 
rassed he  admitted.  But  he  contended,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inca])acity  and  vices  of  Asa])h-ul-Dowlali  himself, 
and  that,  if  less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  tlie  only  ef- 
fect would  be  that  more  would  be  squandered  on  worth- 
less favourites. 

Hastino-s  had  intended,  after  settlino-  the  affairs  of 
Benares,  to  visit  Lucknow,  and  there  to  confer  with 
Asai)li-ul-Dowlah.  But  the  obsequious  courtesy  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier  prevented  this  visit.  With  a  small 
train  he  hastened  to  meet  the  Governor-General.  .  An 
interview  took  ])lace  in  the  fortress  which,  from  the 
crest  of  the  precipitous  rock  of  Chunar,  looks  down  on 
the  waters  of  the  Gano;es. 

At  first  sight  it  mrght  appear  impossible  that  the 
negotiation  should  come  to  an  amicable  close.  Has- 
tings wanted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  money.  Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah  wanted  to  obtain  a  remission  of  what  he 
already  owed.  Such  a  difference  seemed  to  admit  of 
no  compromise.  There  was,  however,  one  course  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sides,  one  course  by  wdiich  it  was  ])os- 
sible  to  relieve  the  finances  both  of  Oude  and  Bengal ; 
and  that  course  was  adopted.  It  was  simply  this,  that 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Nabob  A'i/.ier  should 
join  to  rob  a  third  party  ;  and  the  third  ])arty  whom 
they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  mother  of  the  present  Nabob,  were  known  as 
the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude.     They  hatl  ])os- 
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sessed  gi'eat  influence  over  Sujali  Dowluh,  and  had, 
at  his  death,  been  left  in  possession  of  a  splendid  dota- 
tion. The  domains  of  which  they  received  the  rents 
and  administered  the  government  were  of  wide  extent. 
The  treasure  hoarded  by  the  late  Nabob,  a  treasure 
>'shicli  was  popularly  estimated  at  near  three  millions 
sterling,  was  in  their  hands.  They  continued  to  oc- 
cupy his  favourite  palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  Beautiful 
Dwelling;  while  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  held  his  court  in 
the  stately  Lucknow,  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Goomti,  and  had  adorned  with 
noble  mosques  and  colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah  had  already  extorted  considerable 
sums  from  his  mother.  She  had  at  length  appealed  to 
the  Endish  :  and  the  English  had  interfered.  A  sol- 
emn  compact  had  been  made,  by  which  she  consented 
to  give  her  son  some  pecvmiary  assistance,  and  he  in  his 
turn,  ])romised  never  to  conmiit  any  further  invasion  of 
her  rights.  This  compact  was  formally  guaranteed  by 
the  government  of  Bengal.  But  times  had  changed  ; 
money  was  wanted  ;  and  the  power  which  had  given 
the  guarantee  was  not  ashamed  to  instigate  the  spoiler 
to  excesses  such  that  even  he  shrank  from  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  a  confisca- 
tion inconsistent,  not  merely  with  plighted  faith,  not 
merely  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity  and  justice, 
but  also  with  that  great  law  of  filial  ])iety  which,  even 
in  the  wildest  tribes  of  savages,  even  in  those  more  de- 
giaded  communities  which  wither  under  the  influence 
of  a  corrupt  half-civilisation,  retains  a  certain  authority 
over  the  human  mind.  A  pretext  was  the  last  thing 
that  Hastino;s  was  likely  to  want.  The  insurrection  at 
Benares  had  produced  disturbances  in  Oude.  These 
disturbances  it  was  convenient  to  impure  to  the  Prin- 
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cesses.  Evidence  for  the  imputation  there  was  scarcely 
any  ;  unless  re])orts  wandering  from  one  mouth  to  an- 
other, and  gaining  something  Ly  every  transmission, 
may  he  called  evidence.  The  accused  were  furnished 
with  no  charge  ;  they  were  permitted  to  make  no  de- 
fence ;  for  the  Governor-General  wisely  considered  that, 
if  he  tried  them,  he  miiiht  not  be  able  to  find  a  fri'ound 
for  plundL'ring  them.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and 
the  Nabob  Vizier  that  the  noble  ladies  should,  by  a 
swee})ing  act  of  confiscation,  be  stripjied  of  their  do- 
mains and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained  should  be  acce])ted  by 
the  government  of  Benoal  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims 
on  the  government  of  Oude. 

While  Asaph-id-Dowlah  was  at  Chunar,  he  was  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  the  clear  and  commanding  intel- 
lect of  the  Englisli  statesman.  But,  when  thej^  had 
separated,  the  Vizier-  began  to  reflect  with  uneasiness 
on  the  enn;ao;ements  into  which  he  had  entered.  His 
mother  and  grandmother  protested  and  implored.  His 
heart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  jiower  and  licen- 
tious pleasures,  yet  not  naturally  unfeeling,  failed  him 
in  this  crisis.  Even  the  English  resident  at  Lucknow, 
though  hitherto  devoted  to  Hastings,  shrank  from  ex- 
treme measures.  But  the  Governor-General  was  inex- 
orable. He  wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms  of  the  great- 
est severity,  and  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  which 
had  "  een  agreed  upon  were  not  instantly  cari'ied 
into  L'lfect,  he  Avould  himself  go  to  Lucknow,  and  do 
that  from  which  feebler  minds  recoil  with  dismay.  The 
resident,  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his  Highness,  and 
insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar  should  be  carried 
into  full  and  immediate  effect,  Asa)^h-ul-Dowhdi 
yielded,  making  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  protestation 
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that  he  yielded  to  compulsion.  The  lands  were  re- 
sumed ;  but  the  treasure  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  violence.  A  body  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  forced  the  gates 
of  the  palace.  The  Princesses  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments.  But  still  they  refused  to  submit. 
Some  more  strin<Tent  mode  of  coercion  was  to  be  found. 
A  mode  Avas  found  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
tune,  we  cannot  speak  without  shame  and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fvzabad  two  ancient  men,  belono-inor 
to  that  unhappy  class  which  a  practice,  of  immemorial 
antiquity  in  the  East,  has  excluded  from  the  pleasures 
of  love  and  from  the  hope  of  posterity.  It  has  always 
been  held  in  Asiatic  courts  that  beino-s  thus  estrano;ed 
from  symjiathy  with  their  kind  are  those  whom  princes 
may  most  safely  trust.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  been  of 
this  opinion.  He  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to 
the  two  eunuchs  ;  and  after  his  deatli  they  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  ordtn's  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, seized,  imprisoned,  ironed,  starved  almost  to 
death,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  Princesses. 
After  they  had  been  two  months  in  confinement,  their 
health  gave  way.  They  implored  permission  to  take  a 
little  exercise  in  the  garden  of  their  prison.  The  offi- 
cer who  was  in  charge  of  them  stated  that,  if  they 
were  allowed  this  indulgence,  there  was  not  the  small- 
est chance  of  their  escaping,  and  that  their  irons  really 
added  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  custody  in  which 
they  were  kept.  He  did  not  understand  the  plan  of 
his  superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflictions  was  not 
security  but  torture  ;  and  all  mitigation  was  refused. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an 
Eii<rlish   government   that  these   two   infirm    old    men 
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sliould  be  delivered  to  the  tormentors.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  were  removed  to  Lucknow.  What  horrors 
their  dung-eon  tliere  witnessed  can  only  he  guessed. 
But  there  remains  on  the  records  of  Parliament,  this 
letter,  wi-itten  by  a  British  resident  to  a  British  soldier. 

"  Sir,  the  Nabob  liaving  determined  to  infliet  eori)o- 
ral  ])unishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard, 
this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come, 
may  ha^•e  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted 
to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  pro])er." 

While  these  barbarities  were  ])erpetrated  at  Luck- 
now,  the  Princesses  were  still  under  duress  at  Fyzabad. 
Food  was  allowed  to  enter  their  apartments  only  in 
such  scanty  quantities  that  their  female  attendants 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger.  Month 
after  month  this  cruelty  continued,  till  at  length,  after 
twelve  hundred  tliousand  ])ounds  had  been  wrung  out 
of  the  Princesses,  Hastings  began  to  think  that  he 
had  really  got  to  the  bottom  of  their  coffers,  and 
that  no  rigour  could  extort  more.  Then  at  length 
the  wretched  men  who  were  detained  at  Lucknow 
regained  their  liberty.  When  their  iin^ns  were  knocked 
off,  and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened,  their  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  tears  which  ran  down  their  cheeks,  and 
the  thanksoivino-s  which  they  iioured  forth  to  the  com- 
nion  Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  melted  even 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  English  warriors  who  stood  by. 

But  ^^e  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  Sir  EHjah 
Impey's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  indeed 
easy  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  a  business  so  en- 
tirely alien  from  all  his  official  duties.  But  there  was 
something  inexjiressibly  alluring,  we  must  sujipose,  in 
the  peculiar  rankness  of  the  intlimy  which  was  then  to 
be  got  at  Lucknow.     He   hurried    thither    as    fast  as 
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relays  of  palanquin-bearers  could  carry  liim.  A  crtnvd 
of  people  came  before  him  with  affidavits  against  the 
Be<'ums,  ready  drawn  in  their  hands.  Those  affidavits 
he  did  not  read.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  could  not 
read;  for  they  were  in  the  dialects  of  Northern  India, 
and  no  interpreter  was  employed.  He  administered 
the  oath  to  the  deponents  with  all  possible  expediticu, 
and  asked  not  a  single  question,  not  even  whether  they 
had  perused  the  statements  to  which  they  swore.  This 
work  j)erfbrmed,  he  got  again  into  his  palanquin,  and 
posted  back  to  Calcutta,  to  be  in  time  for  the  oi)ening 
of  term.  The  cause  was  one  which,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, lay  altogether  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
tlie  charter  of  justice,  he  had  no  more  right  to  in(iuiru 
into  crimes  committed  by  Asiatics  in  Oude,  than  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  Scotland  to 
hold  an  assize  at  Exeter.  He  had  no  right  to  try  the 
Begums,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  try  them.  With  what 
object,  then,  did  he  undertake  so  long  a  journey? 
Evidently  in  order  that  he  might  give,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  that  sanction  which  in  a  regular  manner  he 
coidd  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  had  recently 
hired  him  ;  and  in  order  that  a  confused  mass  of  testi- 
mony which  he  did  not  sift,  which  he  did  not  even 
read,  might  acquire  an  authority  not  properly  belong- 
ino;  to  it,  from  the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial  fiuic- 
tionary  in  India. 

The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  he  was 
to  be  strijiped  of  that  robe  which  has  never,  since  the 
Revolution,  been  disgraced  so  foully  as  by  him.  The 
state  of  India  had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  two  connuittees  of  the  Conunons 
sat  on  Eastern  atfairs.      In   one  Edmund  J3urke  took 
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the  load.  The  other  was  under  the  presidency  of  tlie 
able  and  versatile  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland.  Great  as  are  the  chano;es  which  durincr 
the  last  sixty  years  have  taken  place  in  our  Asiatic 
dominions,  the  reports  which  those  committees  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  will  still  be  found  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

There  was  as  yet  no  connection  between  the  Com- 
pany and  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  The 
ministers  had  no  motive  to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  for  their  interest  to  show,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  government  and  patronage  of  our  Oriental 
empire  might,  with  advantage,  be  transfei'red  to  them- 
selves. The  votes  therefore,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  two  committees,  wei'e  passed 
by  the  Commons,  breathed  the  spirit  of  stern  and  indig- 
nant justice.  The  severest  epithets  were  applied  to 
several  of  the  measures  of  Hastings,  especially  to  the 
Rohilla  war;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  tliat  the  Company  ought  to  recall  a  Governor- 
General  who  had  brought  such  calamities  on  the  Indian 
people,  and  such  dishonour  on  the  British  name.  An 
ao-t  was  passed  ibr  limiting  the  jiu'isdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  bargain  which  Hastings  had  made 
with  the  Chief  Justice  was  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing that  Im])ey  might  be  summoned  home  to  answer 
for  his  misdeeds. 

Impey  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  resolutely 
reflised  to  dismiss  Hastiniis  fi"om  their  service,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  athrming,  what  was  undeniably 
true,  that  they  were  inti'usted  by  law  with  the  right  of 
naming    and    removing    their    Governor-General,    and 
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tliat  tliey  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  a 
single  branch  of  tlie  legislature  with  respect  to  such 
nomination  or  removal. 

Thus  supported  by  his  employers,  Hastings  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bengal  till  the  spring 
of  1785.  His  administration,  so  eventful  and  stormy, 
closed  in  almost  perfect  quiet.  In  the  Council  there 
was  no  regular  opposition  to  his  measures.  Peace  was 
restored  to  India.  The  Mahratta  war  had  ceased. 
Hyder  was  no  more.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  his  son,  Tippoo  ;  and  the  Carnatic  had  been  evac- 
uated by  the  armies  of  Mysore.  Since  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  England  had  no  European  en- 
emy or  rival  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long  administration  of 
Hastings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  against  the 
great  crimes  by  which  it  is  blemished,  we  have  to  set 
off  great  public  services.  England  had  passed  through 
a  perilous  crisis.  She  still,  indeed,  maintained  her 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  powers ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  defended  herself  ao;ainst 
fearful  odds  had  inspired  surrounding  nations  with  a 
high  ojnnion  both  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  strength. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  except  one, 
she  had  been  a  loser.  Not  only  had  she  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thirteen 
colonies  peopled  by  her  children,  and  to  conciliate  the 
Irish  by  giving  up  the  right  of  legislating  for  them  ; 
but,  in  the  Mediten'anean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  continent  of  America,  she 
had  been  compelled  to  cede  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
in  former  wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida ; 
France  regained  Senegal,  Goree,  and  several  West  In- 
dian Islands.     The  only  quarter  of  the  world  in  which 
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Britain  liiul  lost  notliino;  was  the  quarter  in  ^vlii(;h  lier 
interests  liad  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Hastincrs. 
In  sj)ite  of  the  utmost  exertions  both  of  European  and 
Asiatic  enemies,  tlie  j)ower  of  our  country  in  the  East 
had  l)een  greatly  augmented.  Benares  was  subjected ; 
tlie  Nabob  Vizier  reduced  to  Aassalase.  That  our 
hifluence  had  been  thus  extended,  nay,  that  Eort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  St.  George  liad  not  been  occupied  by 
hostile  armies,  was  owing,  if  we  may  trust  the  general 
voice  of  the  English  in  India,  to  the  skill  and  resolution 
of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
gives  him  a  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  our  history.  He  dissolved  the 
double  jxovemment.  He  transferred  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  English  hands.  Out  of  a  frightful  anarchy, 
he  educed  at  least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The 
whole  organization  by  which  justice  was  dispensed, 
revenue  collected,  peace  maintained  throughout  a  ter- 
ritory not  iuferior  in  population  to  the  dominions  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  or  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Avas 
formed  and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted  that 
every  public  office,  without  exception,  which  existed 
when  he  left  Bengal,  was  his  creation.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  system,  after  all  the  improvements  suggested 
by  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  still  needs  imj)rove- 
ment,  and  that  it  Avas  at  first  far  more  defective  than  it 
now  is.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  what  it  is  to 
construct  from  the  beginning  the  whole  of  a  machine 
so  vast  and  complex  as  a  government,  will  allow  that 
what  Hastings  effected  deserves  high  admiration.  To 
compare  the  most  celebrated  European  ministers  to  him 
seems  to  us  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the 
best    baker  in    London   with   Robinson    Crusoe,   who, 
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before  lie  could,  bake  a  sinole  loaf,  had  to  make  bis 
plough  and  his  barrow,  his  fences  and  bis  scarecrows, 
his  sickle  and  his  flail,  his  mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hastings  rises  still  higher,  when 
we  reflect  that  be  was  not  bred  a  statesman  ;  that  be 
was  sent  from  school  to  a  counting-house  ;  and  that 
he  was  employed  during  the  prime  of  his  manhood  a.i 
a  commercial  agent,  far  from  all  intellectual  society. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  all,  or  almost  all,  to  whom, 
when  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  be  could  apply  for 
assistance,  were  persons  who  owed  as  little  as  himself, 
or  less  tlian  himself,  to  education.  A  minister  in 
Europe  finds  himself,  on  the  first  day  on  which  be 
commences  bis  functions,  surrounded  by  experienced 
public  servants,  tbe  depositaries  of  official  traditions. 
Hastings  bad  no  sucb  help.  His  own  reflection,  his 
own  energy,  Avere  to  supplj'  the  place  of  all  Downing 
Street  and  Somerset  House.  Havino;  had  no  facilities 
for  learning,  be  was  forced  to  teacb.  He  bad  first  to 
form  bimself,  and  then  to  form  bis  instruments  ;  and 
this  not  in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  departs- 
ments  of  the  administration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  tbis  most 
arduous  task,  be  was  constantly  trammelled  by  orders 
from  home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority 
in  council.  Tbe  preservation  of  an  Empii'e  from  a 
formidable  combination  of  foreign  enemies,  tbe  con- 
stniction  of  a  government  in  all  its  parts,  were  accom- 
plished by  him,  while  every  ship  brought  out  bales  of 
censure  from  bis  emjjloyers,  and  while  tbe  records  of 
eveiy  consultation  were  filled  witb  acrimonious  minutes 
by  his  colleagues.  We  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
public  man  whose  temper  was  so  severely  tried  ;  not 
Marlborough,  wben  thwarted  by  tbe  Dutch  Deputies ; 
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not  Wellington,  when  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  tlio 
Portuguese  Regency,  the  S})anisli  Juntas,  and  Mr. 
Percivai.  But  the  temper  of  Hastings  Avas  equal  to 
almost  any  trial.  It  was  not  sweet ;  but  it  was  calm. 
Quick  and  vigorous  as  his  intellect  was,  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vexations,  till 
a  remedy  could  be  found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stu- 
pidity. He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  resentment, 
bitter  and  long-enduring  ;  yet  his  resentment  so  seldum 
hurried  him  into  any  blunder,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  appeared  to  be  revenge  was  any  thing  but 
policy. 

The  eifept  of  this  singular  equanimity  was  that  he 
always  had  the  full  command  of  all  the  resources  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  minds  that  ever  existed.  Accord- 
ingly no  comjilication  of  perils  and  embarrassments 
could  perplex  him.  For  every  chfficulty  he  had  a  con- 
trivance ready ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is 
certain  that  they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Together  with  this  extraordinary  talent  for  devising 
expedients,  Hastings  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
another  talent  scarcely  less  necessary  to  a  man  in  his 
situation  ;  we  mean  the  talent  for  conducting  political 
controversy.  It  is  as  necessary  to  an  English  statesman 
in  the  East  that  he  should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a 
minister  in  this  country  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  public  man  here  that 
the  nation  judges  of  his  powers.  It  is  from  the  letters 
and  re])orts  of  a  ]>ublic  man  in  India  that  the  dispens- 
ers of  patronage  form  their  estimate  of  him.  In  each 
case,  the  talent  which  receives  pecidiar  encouragement 
is  developed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  other  pow- 
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ers.  In  this  country,  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak 
above  their  abihties.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find 
gentlemen  in  the  Indian  service  who  write  above  their 
abilities.  The  English  politician  is  a  little  too  much  of 
a  debater  ;  the  Indian  politician  a  little  too  much  of  an 
essayist. 

Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Company  Avho  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  framers  of  minutes  and 
desj)atches,  Hastings  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  in- 
deed the  person  who  gave  to  the  official  writing  of  the 
Indian  governments  the  character  which  it  still  retains. 
He  was  matched  against  no  common  antagonist. 
But  even  Francis  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with  sul- 
len and  resentful  candour,  that  there  was  no  contending 
against  the  pen  of  Hastings.  And,  in  truth,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's power  of  making  out  a  case,  of  per- 
plexing Avhat  it  was  inconvenient  that  people  should 
understand,  and  of  setting  in  the  clearest  point  of  view 
whatever  would  bear  the  light,  was  incompai'able.  His 
style  must  be  praised  with  some  reservation.  It  was. 
in  general  forcible,  pure,  and  polished ;  but  it  was 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  turgid,  and,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  even  bombastic.  Perhaps  the  fondness  of 
Hastings  for  Persian  literature  may  have  tended  to 
corrupt  his  taste. 

And,  since  we  have  referred  to  his  literaiy  tastes, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  praise  the  judicious 
encouragement  which,  as  a  ruler,  he  gave  to  liberal 
studies  and  curious  researches.  His  patronage  was 
extended,  with  prudent  generosity,  to  voyages,  travels, 
experiments,  publications.  He  did  little,  it  is  true, 
towards  introducino;  into  India  the  learnino-  of  the 
West.  To  make  the  young  natives  of  Bengal  famihar 
with  Milton    and   Adam   Smith,  to   substitute    the  ge- 
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ogi-a})liy,  astronomy,  and  surgery  of  Europe  for  the 
dotage  of  the  Brahminical  Superstition,  or  lor  the 
imperfect  science  of  ancient  Greece  transfused  tlu'ough 
Arabian  expositions,  this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to 
crown  the  beneficent  administration  of  a  far  more  vir- 
tuous ruler.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  high  com- 
mendation to  a  man  who,  taken  from  a  ledger  to  gov- 
ern an  em])ire,  overwhelmed  by  public  business,  sur- 
rounded by  people  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all  literary  society, 
gave,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  munificence,  a 
great  imjmlse  to  learning.  In  Persian  and  Arabic  liter- 
ature lie  was  deeply  skilled.  With  the  Sanscrit  he  was 
not  himself  acquainted  ;  but  those  who  first  brought 
that  language  to  the  knowledge  of  European  students 
owed  nuxch  to  his  encouragement.  It  was  under  his 
protection  that  the  Asiatic  Society  commenced  its  hon- 
ouralile  career.  That  distinguished  body  selected  him 
to  be  its  first  president ;  but,  with  excellent  taste  and 
feehno;,  he  declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  students  of 
Oriental  letters  derived  from  his  patronage  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  The  Pundits  of  Bengal  had  always 
looked  with  great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners 
to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect.  The  Brahminical  religion  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans.  What  the  Hindoos 
knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government  might 
warrant  them  in  apprehending  persecution  from  Chris- 
tians. That  apprehension,  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Hastings  removed.  He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  heredi- 
tary priests  of  India,  and  who  induced  them  to  lay  open 
to  English  scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old  Brahminical 
tlieology  and  jurisprudence. 
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It  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  tlie  great  art 
of  inspiring  large  masses  of  human  beings  with  confi- 
dence and  attachment,  no  ruler  ever  surpassed  Has- 
tings. If  he  had  made  himself  popular  with  the  Eng- 
lish by  giving  up  the  Bengalees  to  extortion  and 
oppression,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conciliated 
the  Bengalees  and  alienated  the  English,  there  would 
liav(3  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  What  is  peculiar  to 
liim  is  that,  being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  stran- 
gers, who  exercised  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  himself  beloved  both 
by  the  subject  many  and  by  the  dominant  few.  The 
affection  felt  for  him  by  the  civil  service  was  singu- 
larly ardent  and  constant.  Through  all  his  disasters 
and  perils,  his  brethren  stood  by  him  with  steadfast 
loyalty.  The  army,  at  the  same  time,  loved  him  as 
armies  have  seldom  loved  any  but  the  greatest  chiefs 
who  have  led  them  to  victory.  Even  in  his  disputes 
with  distinguished  military  men,  he  could  always 
count  on  the  support  of  the  military  profession.  While 
such  was  his  empire  over  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, he  enjoyed  among  the  natives  a  popularity,  such 
as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better  merited,  but 
such  as  no  other  governor  has  been  able  to  attain, 
lie  sj)oke  their  vernacular  dialects  with  facility  and 
precision.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
feelings  and  usages.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  for 
great  ends,  he  deliberately  acted  in  defiance  of  their 
opinion ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  gained  more  in 
their  respect  than  he  lost  in  their  love.  In  general, 
he  carefully  avoided  all  that  could  shock  their  national 
or  rehgious  prejudices.  His  administration  was  in- 
deed in  many  respects  faulty  ;  but  the  Bengalee 
standard  of  good  government  was  not  high.     Under 
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the  Nabobs,  the  liurricune  of  Mahratta  cavaby  luid 
passed  annually  over  the  rich  alluvial  ])hiin.  But  even 
the  JNlahratta  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the  mighty 
children  oi^  the  sea  ;  and  the  inmiense  rice  harvests  of 
the  Lower  (xanges  were  safely  gathered  in,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  sword.  The  first  English 
conquerors  had  been  more  rapacious  and  merciless  even 
than  the  jMahrattas ;  but  that  generation  had  passed 
away.  Defective  as  was  the  police,  heavy  as  were  the 
public  burdens,  it  is  probable  that  the  oldest  man  in 
Bengal  could  not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  security 
and  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  within  living  mem- 
ory, the  pro\ince  was  placed  under  a  government 
strong  enougli  to  prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not 
inclined  to  ])lay  the  robber  itself.  These  tilings  in- 
spired good- will.  At  the  same  time,  the  constant  suc- 
cess of  Hastiuiis  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  every  difficulty  made  him  an  object  of 
superstitious  admiration  ;  and  the  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour w^hicli  he  sometimes  displayed  dazzled  a  people 
who  have  much  in  common  with  children.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  natives  of 
India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  ; 
and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a  jingling  ballad 
about  the  fleet  horses  and  richly  caparisoned  elephants 
of  Sahib  Warren  H ostein. 

The  gravest  offence  of  which  Hastings  was  guilty 
did  not  affect  his  popularity  with  the  people  of  Bengal ; 
for  those  offences  were  committed  against  neiohbourinir 
states.  Those  offences,  as  our  readers  must  liave  per- 
ceived, we  are  not  disposed  to  vindicate  ;  yet,  in  order 
that  the  censure  may  be  justly  apportioned  to  the  trans- 
gression, it  is  fit  that  the  motive  of  the  criminal 
should  be  taken  mto  consideration.     The  motive  which 
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prompted  the  worst  acts  of  Hastings  was  misdirected 
and  ill-regulated  public  spirit.  The  rules  of  justice, 
the  sentiments  of  humanity,  the  plighted  faith  of  trea- 
ties, were  in  his  view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  state.  This  is  no  justifica- 
tion, according  to  the  principles  either  of  morality,  or 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  morality, 
namely,  far-sighted  policy.  Nevertheless  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  which  in  questions  of  this  sort  sel- 
dom goes  far  wrong,  will  always  recognize  a  distinction 
between  crimes  which  originate  in  an  inordinate  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  crimes  which  originate  in 
selfish  cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this  distinction  Has- 
tings is  fairly  entitled.  There  is,  we  conceive,  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Rohilla  war,  the  revolution 
of  Benares,  or  the  spoliation  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude, 
added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  We  will  not  afiirm  that, 
in  all  pecuniary  dealings,  he  showed  that  punctihous  in- 
tegrity, that  dread  of  the  faintest  appearance  of  evil, 
which  is  now  tlie  glory  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
But  when  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
the  temptations  to  which  lie  was  exposed  are  considered, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his  general  up- 
I'ightness  with  respect  to  money,  than  rigidly  to  blame 
him  for  a  few  ti'ansactions  which  would  nf)W  be  called 
indelicate  and  irregular,  but  which  even  now  would 
hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  ra))acious  man  he 
certainly  was  not.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  infallibly 
have  returned  to  his  country  the  richest  subject  in 
Europe.  We  speak  within  com{)ass,  when  we  say 
that,  without  applying  any  extraordinary  pressure  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  from  the  zemindars  of  the 
ComiJany's  ])rovinces  and  from  neighbouring  jjrinces,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three  millions 
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sterling,  and  uiiglit  liave  outslionc  tlie  splendour  of 
Carlton  House  and  of  the  Palais  lloyal.  He  brought 
home  a  fortune  such  as  a  Governor-General,  fond  of 
state,  and  careless  of  thrift,  might  easily,  during  so  long 
a  tenure  of  office,  save  out  of  his  legal  salary.  ]Mrs. 
Hastings,  we  are  afraid,  was  less  scrupulous.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  accepted  presents  with  great 
alacrity,  and  that  she  thus  formed,  without  the  conni- 
vance of  her  husband,  a  private  hoard  amounting  to 
several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  this  story,  because  Mr.  Gleig,  who  can- 
not but  have  heard  it,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Hastings  over  her  husband 
was  indeed  such  that  she  might  easily  have  obtained 
much  lariier  sums  than  she  was  ever  accused  of  receiv- 
ino;.  At  leno;th  her  health  began  to  give  way  ;  nnd  the 
Governor-General,  much  against  his  will,  was  comj)elled 
to  send  her  to  Enfrland.  He  seems  to  have  lovud  her 
WMth  that  love  which  is  peculiar  to  men  of  strong  minds, 
to  men  whose  affection  is  not  easily  won  or  wi(h'Iy  dif- 
fiised.  The  talk  of  Calcutta  ran  for  some  time  on  the 
luxurious  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up  the  round-house 
of  an  Indiaman  for  her  accommodation,  on  the  ])rofu- 
sion  of  sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory  which  a(K)rned 
her  cabin,  and  on  the  thousands  of  rupees  which  had 
been  expended  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the  society 
of  an  agreeable  female  companion  during  the  voyage. 
We  may  remafk  here  that  the  letters  of  Hastino;s 
to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  characteristic.  Thev  are 
tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  ceremonious 
than  is  usual  in  so  intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn 
courtesy  with  which  he  compliments  "  his  elegant  i\Iari- 
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an  "  reminds  us  mjw  and  then  of  tlie  dignified  air  with 
whicli  Sir  Charles  GrancUson  bowed  over  Miss  Byron's 
hand  in  the  cedar  parlour. 

After  some  months,  Hastings  prepared  to  follow  his 
wife  to  E)iohind.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  his  office,  the  feeling  of  the  society  which 
he  had  so  long  governed  manifested  itself  by  many 
signs.  Addresses  poured  in  from  Europeans  and  Asiat- 
ics, from  civil  functionaries,  soldiers  and  traders.  On 
the  day  on  whicli  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  office,  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  formed  a  lane  to  the 
quay  where  he  embarked.  Several  barges  escorted  him 
far  down  the  river  ;  and  some  attached  friends  refused 
to  quit  him  till  the  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fading  from 
the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  Avas  leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known  except  that  he  amusul 
himself  with  books  and  with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  among 
the  compositions  by  whicli  he  beguiled  the  tediousness 
of  that  long  leisvire,  was  a  pleasing  imitation  of  Hor- 
ace's Otiavi  Divos  rogat.  This  little  poem  was  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmoutli,  a 
man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and  honour,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  but  who,  like  some  other 
excellent  members  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  Hastings  an  indulo-ence  of  which 
his  own  conduct  never  stood  in  need. 

Tl  e  voyage  was,  for  those  times,  very  speedy.  Has- 
tings was  little  more  than  four  months  on  the  sea.  In 
June,  1785,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  posted  to  London, 
a])peared  at  Court,  paid  his  respects  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  then  retired  with  his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  reception.  The 
King  treated  him  with  marked  distinction.  The 
Queen,  who  had  already  incurred  much  censure  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  se- 
v'erity  of  her  virtue,  she  had  shown  to  the  "  elegant 
Marian,"'  was  not  less  gracious  to  Hastinos.  The  Di- 
rectors  received  him  in  a  solemn  sitting  ;  and  their 
chairman  read  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  which  they  had 
passed  without  one  dissentient  voice.  "  I  find  myself," 
said  Hastings,  in  a  letter  written  about. a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  England,  "  I  find  myself  every- 
where, and  universally,  treated  with  evidences,  appar- 
ent even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess  the 
good  opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his  correspond- 
ence about  this  time  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  had  already  received  ample  notice  of  the  attack 
which  was  in  preparation.  Within  a  week  after  he 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  motion  seriously  affecting  a  gentle- 
man lately  returned  from  India.  The  session,  however, 
was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  on  so  extensive  and  important  a  subject. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  his  position.  Indeed  that  sagacity,  that  judgment, 
that  readiness  in  devising  expedients,  which  had  dis- 
tinouished  him  in  the  East,  seemed  now  to  have  for- 
saken  him ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at  all  impaired  ; 
not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had  tri- 
umphed over  Francis  and  Nuncomar,  who  had  made 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools,  who 
had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali. 
But  an  oak,  as  Mr.  Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be 
transplanted  at  fifty.  A  man  who,  having  left  England 
when  a  boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or  forty  years 
passed  in  India,  will  find,  be  his  talents  what  they  may, 
that  he  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before 
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he  can  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen.  The 
working  of  a  representative  system,  the  war  of  parties, 
the  arts  of  debate,  the  influence  of  the  press,  are 
startling  novelties  to  liim.  Surromided  on  every  side 
by  new  machines  and  new  tactics,  lie  is  as  much  be- 
wildered as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Waterloo,  or 
Themistocles  at  Trafalgar.  His  very  acuteness  deludes 
him.  His  very  vitrour  causes  him  to  stvimble.  The 
more  correct  his  maxims,  when  applied  to  the  state 
of  society  to  w^hicli  he  is  accustomed,  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was  strikingly  the 
case  with  Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad  hand  ;  but 
he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he  won  every  stake. 
In  Eno-land  he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  play  them  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own 
errors  that  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was  perhaps  the 
choice  of  a  champion.  Clive,  in  similar  circumstances, 
had  made  a  singularly  happy  selection.  He  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Wedderburn,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough,  one  of  the  few  great  advocates  who 
have  also  been  great  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
the  defence  of  Clive,  therefore,  nothing  was  wanting, 
neither  learnino-  nor  knowledge  of  the  world,  neither 
forensic  acuteness  nor  that  eloquence  which  charms 
political  assemblies.  Hastings  intrusted  his  interests 
to  a  very  different  person,  a  major  in  the  Bengal  army, 
named  Scott.  This  o-entleman  had  been  sent  over 
from  India  some  time  before  as  the  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. It  was  rumoured  that  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  Oriental  munificence ;  and  we 
believe  that  he  received  much  more  than  Hastings 
could  conveniently  spare.  The  Major  obtained  a  seat 
In  Parliament,  and  was  there  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
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liis  empl<\ver.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  a 
gentleman  so  situated  could  speak  with  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  an  indej)endent  position.  Nor  had 
the  agent  of  Hastings  the  talents  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  ear  of  an  assembly  which,  accustomed  to  listen  to 
great  orators,  had  natvirally  become  fastidious.  He 
was  always  on  his  legs ;  he  was  very  tedious  ;  and 
he  had  only  one  topic,  the  merits  and  wrongs  of 
Hastings.  Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of 
Commons  Avill  easily  guess  what  followed.  The  jNIajor 
was  soon  considered  as  the  crreatest  bore  of  his  time. 
His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Parliament.  There 
was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the  newspapers  did  )iot 
contain  some  puflP  upon  Hastings,  signed  Asiaticus  or 
Beiiijaloisis,  but  known  to  be  Avritten  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Scott  ;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which  some 
bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the 
same  ])en,  did  not  pass  to  the  trunkmakers  and  the 
pastrycooks.  As  to  this  gentleman's  capacity  for  con- 
ducting a  delicate  question  through  Parliament,  our 
readers  wdl  want  no  evidence  beyond  that  which  they 
will  find  in  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes.  'SVe 
wnll  give  a  single  specimen  of  his  temper  and  judgment. 
He  desio-nated  the  greatest  man  then  living  as  "  that 
reptile  Mr.  Burke." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  choice,  the 
gen(}ral  aspect  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  Hastiiigs. 
The  King  was  on  his  side.  The  Company  and  its 
servants  were  zealous  in  his  cause.  Among  public 
mc!n  he  had  many  ardent  friends.  Such  were  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had  outlived  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
but  not  that  of  his  mind  ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who, 
though  unconnected  with  any  party,  retained  the  im- 
portance Avhich  belongs  to  great  talents  and  knowledge. 
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The  ministers  were  generally  believed  to  be  fmourable 
to  tlie  late  Governor-General.  They  owed  their  power 
to  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  Bill.  The  authors  of  that  bill,  when 
accused  of  invading  vested  rights,  and  of  setting  up 
powers  unknown  to  the  constitution,  had  defended 
themselves  by  pointing  to  the  crimes  of  Hastings,  and 
by  arguing  that  abuses  so  extraordinary  justified  extra- 
ordinary measures.  Those  who,  by  opposing  that  bill, 
had  raised  themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs,  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  extenuate  the  evils  which  had 
been  made  the  plea  for  administering  so  violent  a 
remedy  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  their  general  disposition. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  particular,  whose 
great  place  and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in 
the  government  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  indecorous  vio- 
lence. Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  censured  many  parts 
of  the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  abstained  from 
saying  a  word  against  the  late  chief  of  the  Indian 
government.  To  Major  Scott,  indeed,  the  young 
minister  had  in  private  extolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a 
wonderful  man,  who  had  the  highest  claims  on  the 
government.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  grant- 
ing all  that  so  eminent  a  servant  of  the  ])ublic  could 
ask.  The  resolution  of  censure  still  remained  on  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  resolution 
was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it  was  rescinded,  could 
the  minister  advise  the  Kine  to  bestow  anv  mark  of 
approbation  on  the  person  censured  ?  If  Major  Scott 
is  to  be  trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the 
only  reason  which  prevented  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
from  conferring  a  peerage  on  the  late  Governor-Gen- 
eral.    Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  important  member  of 
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the  administration  who  was  deeply  committed  to  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject.  He  had  moved  the  resolu- 
tion which  created  the  difficulty  ;  but  even  fi'om  liim 
little  was  to  be  apprehended.  Since  he  had  pi-esided 
over  the  committee  on  Eastern  affairs,  great  chano-es 
had  taken  place.  He  was  surrounded  by  new  allies  ; 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new  objects  ;  and  whatever 
may  liaVe  been  his  good  qualities,  —  and  he  had  many, 
—  flattery  itself  never  reckoned  rigid  consistency  in 
the  number. 

From  the  Ministry,  therefore,  Hastings  had  every 
reason  to  ex])ect  support ;  and  the  Ministry  was  veiy 
powerful.  The  Opposition  was  loud  and  vehement 
against  him.  But  the  Opposition,  though  formidable 
from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its  members, 
and  from  the  admirable  talents  and  eloquence  of  others, 
was  outnumbered  in  parliament,  and  odious  through- 
out the  country.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was 
the  Opposition  generally  desirous  to  engage  in  so  seri- 
ous an  undertaking  as  the  impeachment  of  an  Indian 
Governor.  Such  an  impeachment  must  last  for  years. 
It  must  impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the  party  an  immense 
load  of  labour.  Yet  it  could  scarcely,  in  any  manner, 
afl^ect  the  event  of  the  great  political  game.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  coalition  were  therefore  more  inclined 
to  revile  Hastings  than  to  prosecute  him.  They  lost 
no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the  names 
of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  Avhom  history  makes 
mention.  The  wits  of  Brooks's  aimed  their  keenest 
sarcasms  both  at  his  public  and  at  his  domestic  life. 
Some  fine  diamonds  which  he  had  jtresented,  as  it 
was  rumoured,  to  the  royal  famih',  and  a  certain 
richly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the  Queen  had  done 
him   the  honour  to  accept  from   him,  were   favourite 
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subjects  of  ridicule.  One  lively  poet  proposed,  that  tlie 
crreat  acts  of  the  fair  Marian's  present  husband  should 
b^  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  his  predecessor  ;  and 
that  Imhoif  should  bo  employed  to  embellish  the  House 
of  Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding  Rohillas,  of 
Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  Sing  letting  liimself 
down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exquisitely  hu- 
morous parody  of  Virgil's  third  eclogue,  propounded 
the  question,  what  that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the 
rays  had  power  to  make  the  most  austere  of  princesses 
the  friend  of  a  wanton.  A  third  described,  with  gay 
malevolence,  the  gorgeous  ap]jearance  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
at  St.  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from  Indian 
Becrunis,  which  adorned  her  head  dress,  her  necklace 
gleaming  with  future  votes,  and  the  depending  ques- 
tions that  shone  upon  her  ears.  Satirical  attacks  of 
this  description,  and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a  vote  of 
censure,  would  have  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the 
Opposition.  But  there  were  two  men  whose  indigna- 
tion was  not  to  be  so  appeased,  Philip  Francis  and 
Edmund  Burke. 

Francis  had  recently  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  already  established  a  character  there  for 
industry  and  ability.  He  laboured  indeed  under  one 
most  unfortunate  defect,  want  of  fluency.  But  he  oc- 
casionally expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  and  energy 
worthy  of  the  greatest  orators.  Before  he  had  been 
many  days  in  parliament,  he  incurred  the  bitter  dislike 
of  Pitt,  who  constantly  treated  him  Avitli  as  much  as- 
perity as  the  laws  of  debate  would  allow.  Neither 
lapse  of  years  nor  change  of  scene  had  mitigated  the 
enmities  which  Francis  had  brought  back  from  the 
East.  After  his  usual  fashion,  he  mistook  his  malevo- 
lence for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as  preachers  tell  us  that  we 
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ought  to  nursc!  our  good  dispositions,  and  paraded  it,  on 
all  occasions,  with  Pharisaical  ostentation. 

The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer  ;  hut  it  was  far 
purer.  Men  unahle  to  understand  the  elevation  of  his 
mind  have  tried  to  find  out  some  discreditahle  motive 
for  the  vehemence  and  pertinacity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion.  But  they  have  altogether  failed.  The 
idle  story  that  he  had  some  private  slight  to  revenge 
has  long  been  given  up,  even  by  the  advocates  of 
Hastings.  JNIr.  Gleig  supposes  that  Burke  was  actuated 
by  party  spirit,  that  he  retained  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  that  he  attributed  that  fall  to 
the  exertions  of  the  East  India  interest,  and  that  he 
considered  Hastings  as  the  head  and  the  representative 
of  that  interest.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  a  reference  to  dates.  The  hostility 
of  Burke  to  Hastings  commenced  loncp  before  the  coa- 
lition  ;  and  lasted  long  after  Burke  had  become  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  those  by  Avhom  the  coalition  had  been 
defeated.  It  began  when  Burke  and  Fox,  closely  allied 
together,  were  attacking  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  calling  for  peace  Avith  the  American  republic.  It 
continued  till  Burke,  alienated  from  Fox,  and  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  French  republic.  We  surely  cannot  attrib- 
ute to  the  events  of  1784  an  enmity  which  began  in 
1781,  and  which  retained  undiminished  force  lono;  after 
persons  far  more  deeply  implicated  than  Hastings  in 
the  events  of  1784  had  been  cordially  forgiven.  And 
why  should  we  look  for  any  other  explanation  of  Burke's 
conduct  than  that  which  Ave  find  on  the  surfice  ?  The 
plain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  committed  some  great 
crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  made  the 
blood  of  Burke   boil   in   his  veins.     For  Burke  was  a 
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man  in  whom  compassion  for  suffering,  and  hatred  of 
injustice  and  tyranny,  wtue  as  strong  as  in  Las  Casas 
or  Chirkson.  And  akhough  in  him,  as  in  Las  Casas 
and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feehngs  were  alloyed  with 
the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  he  is, 
like  them,  entitled  to  this  great  praise,  that  he  devoted 
years  of  intense  labour  to  the  service  of  a  people  with 
whom  he  had  neither  blood  nor  language,  neither  re- 
ligion nor  manners  in  common,  and  from  whom  no  re- 
quital,  no  thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 

His  knowledo;e  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of 
those  Europeans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that 
country,  have  attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was  never 
attained  by  any  public  man  who  had  not  quitted  Eu- 
rope. He  had  studied  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the 
usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry,  such  as  is  seldom 
found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibility. 
Others  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious,  and  have 
collected  an  equal  mass  of  materials.  But  the  manner 
in  whicli  Burke  brought  his  higher  powers  of  intellect 
to  work  on  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables  of  figures, 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  every  part  of  those  huge 
bales  of  Indian  information  which  repelled  almost  all 
other  readers,  his  mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  poet- 
ical, found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His 
reason  analysed  and  digested  those  vast  and  shapeless 
masses ;  his  imagination  animated  and  coloured  them. 
Out  of  darkness  and  dulness,  and  confusion,  he  formed 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures. 
He  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  where- 
by man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in 
the  distant  and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitants 
were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names 
and  abstractions,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people. 
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The  Lurning  sun,  the  strange  vegetation  of  the  pahn 
and  the  cocoa  tree,  tlie  riceiield,  the  tank,  the  huge 
trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 
village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peas- 
ant's hut,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the 
imaum  prays  with  his  face  to  Mecca,  the  drums,  and 
banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  swinging  in  the 
air,  the  graceful  maiden  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head, 
descending  the  steps  to  the  river-side,  the  black  faces, 
tlie  long  beards,  tlie  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans 
and  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silver  maces, 
the  elephants  with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous 
palanquin  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  no- 
ble lady,  all  these  things  were  to  him  as  the  objects 
amidst  whicli  his  own  life  had  been  passed,  as  the  ob- 
jects which  lay  on  the  road  betAveen  Beaconsfield  and 
St.  James's  Street,  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye 
of  his  mind,  fi'om  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and 
perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns  to  the  wild  moor 
where  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched,  from  the  bazar, 
humming  like  a  bee-hive  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier  shakes  his 
bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hysenas.  He  had 
just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression 
in  Bengal  was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppression  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  some  most 
unjustifiable  acts.  All  that  followed  was  natural  and 
necessary  in  a  mind  like  Burke's.  His  imagination  and 
'lis  passi(ms,  once  excited,  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  good  sense.  His  reason,  power- 
ful a.i  it  was,  became  the  slave  of  feehngs  which  it  should 
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liave  controlled.  His  indignation,  virtuous  in  its  origin, 
acquired  too  much  of  the  character  of  personal  aversion. 
He  could  see  no  mitio-ating  circumstance,  no  redeemino- 
merit.  His  temper,  which,  though  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, had  always  been  irritable,  had  now  been  made 
almost  savage  by  bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vexa- 
tions. Conscious  of  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he 
found  himself,  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mark  for  the 
hatred  of  a  perfidious  court  and  a  deluded  people.  In 
Parliament  his  eloquence  was  out  of  date.  A  young 
generation,  which  knew  him  not,  had  filled  the  House. 
Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  unseemly  interruption  of  lads  who  were  in  their 
cradles  when  his  orations  on  the  Stamp  Act  called  forth 
the  applause  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  These 
things  had  produced  on  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit 
an  effect  at  which  we  cannot  wonder.  He  could  no 
longer  discuss  any  question  with  calmness,  or  make 
allowance  for  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Those 
who  think  that  he  was  more  violent  and  acrimonious  in 
debates  about  India  than  on  other  occasions  are  ill  in- 
formed respecting  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  showed  even  more  virulence  than  in  con- 
ducting the  impeachment.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  very  persons  who  called  him  a  mischievous 
maniac,  for  condemnincr  in  burnino;  words  the  Rohilla 
war  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  exalted  him  into 
a  ])ro])het  as  soon  as  he  began  to  declaim,  with  greater 
vehemence,  and  not  with  greater  reason,  against  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  and  the  insults  offered  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  To  us  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  a 
maniac  in  the  foi-mer  case,  nor  a  prophet  in  the  latter. 

VOL.  V.  8 
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but  ill  both  cases  a  great  and  good  man,  led  into  ex- 
travagance by  a  sensibility  which  domineered  over  all 
his  faculties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal  antipathy  of 
Francis,  or  the  nobler  indignation  of  Burke,  would 
have  led  their  party  to  adopt  extreme  measures  against 
Hastings,  if  his  own  conduct  had  been  judicious.  He 
should  have  felt  that,  great  as  his  public  services  had 
been,  he  was  not  faultless,  and  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  make  his  escape,  without  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  a  trium])h.  He  and  his  agent  took  a  different  view. 
They  were  impatient  for  the  rewards  which,  as  they 
conceived,  were  deferred  only  till  Burke's  attack  should 
be  over.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  force  on  a 
decisive  action  with  an  enemy  for  whom,  if  they  had 
been  wise,  they  would  have  made  a  brido;e  of  wold. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1786,  jNIajor  Scott 
reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  asked  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  to 
bring  any  charge  against  the  late  Governor-General. 
This  challenge  left  no  coiu'se  open  to  the  Opposition, 
except  to  come  forward  as  accusers,  ar  to  acknowledge 
themselves  calumniators.  The  administration  of  Has- 
tings had  not  been  so  blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party 
of  Fox  and  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could  be  ])rudent  to 
venture  on  so  bold  a  defiance.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  instantly  returned  the  only  answer  which 
they  could  with  honour  return  ;  and  the  whole  party 
was  irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  applying  for  Papers. 
Some  of  the  documents  for  which  he  asked  were  re- 
fused by  the  ministers,  who,  in  the  debate,  held  lan- 
guage such  as  strongly  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  they  intended  to  support  Hastings.     In  April,  the 
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charges  were  laid  on  tlie  table.  Tlicj  liad  been  drawn 
by  Burke  with  great  ability,  though  in  a  form  too  much 
resembhng  that  of  a  pamphlet.  Hastings  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  accusation ;  and  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 

Here  again  Hastings  was  pursued  by  the  same  fa- 
tality which  had  attended  him  ever  since  the  day  when 
he  set  foot  on  Enirlish  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  de- 
creed  that  this  man,  so  politic  and  so  successful  in  the 
East,  should  commit  nothing  but  blunders  in  Europe. 
Any  judicious  adviser  would  have  told  him  that  the 
best  thino;  which  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  an  elo- 
quent,  forcible,  and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  ;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  read,  he  ought  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  Audiences  accustomed  to  extempora- 
neous debating  of  the  highest  excellence  are  always 
impatient  of  long  written  compositions.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, sat  down  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  Govern- 
ment-house in  Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  immense 
length.  That  paper,  if  recorded  on  the  consultations 
of  an  Indian  administration,  would  have  been  justly 
praised  as  a  very  able  minute.  But  it  was  now  out  of 
place.  It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  defence  must 
have  fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly  accustomed  to  the 
animated  and  strenuous  conflicts  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
The  members,  as  soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 
and  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was  satis- 
lied,  walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings  to  tell 
his  story  til]  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms. 

All  j)reliminary  steps  having  been  duly  taken,  Burke, 
in  the  beginnino;  of  June,  brought  forward  the  charge 
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relating  to  tlie  Rohilla  war.  He  acted  discreetly  in 
placing  this  accusation  in  the  van  ;  for  Dundas  liad 
formerly  moved,  and  the  House  had  adopted,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  policy 
followed  by  Hastings  with  regard  to  Rohilcund.  Dun- 
das had  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  say  in  defence  of 
his  own  consistency  ;  but  he  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  opposed  the  motion.  Among  other  things, 
he  declared  that,  though  he  still  thought  the  Rohilla 
war  unjustifiable,  he  considered  the  services  wdiich  Has- 
tings had  subsequently  rendered  to  the  state  as  suffi- 
cient to  atone  even  for  so  great  an  offence.  Pitt  did 
not  speak,  but  voted  with  Dundas  ;  and  Hastings  was 
absolved  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  against  sixty- 
seven. 

Hastino-s  was  now  confident  of  victory.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  Rohilla  war 
w^as,  of  all  his  measures,  that  which  his  accusers  might 
■with  o-reatest  advantajre  assail.  It  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  had  been  condenuied  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
Ml".  Dundas,  who  had  since  become  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Crown  for  Indian  affairs.  Yet  Burke,  having 
chosen  this  strong  ground,  had  been  completely  de- 
feated on  it.  That,  having  failed  here,  he  should  suc- 
ceed on  any  point,  was  generally  thought  impossible. 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  that  one 
or  perhaps  two  more  charges  would  be  brought  for- 
ward, that  if,  on  those  charges,  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  against  impeachment,  the  Oppo- 
sition would  let  the  matter  drop,  that  Hastings  would 
be  immediately  raised  to  the  peerage,  decorated  with 
the  star  of  the  Bath,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
Invited  to  lend  the  assistance  of  his  talents  and  experi- 
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ence  to  the  India  board.  Lord  Thurlow,  indeed,  some 
months  before,  had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  scru- 
ples which  prevented  Pitt  from  calhng  Hastings  to  the 
Honse  of  Lords ;  and  had  even  said  tliat,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  afraid  of  the  Commons, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  from  taking  the  royal  pleasure  about  a  patent  of 
peerage.  The  very  title  was  chosen.  Hastings  was  to 
be  Lord  Daylesford.  For,  through  all  changes  of 
scene  and  changes  of  fortune,  remained  unchanged  his 
attachment  to  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  great- 
ness and  the  fall  of  his  family,  and  which  had  borne  so 
great  a  part  in  the  first  dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 
But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair  prospects  were 
overcast.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  the  charge 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing.  Francis  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  The  fi-iends  of  Hastings  were 
in  high  sj)irits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual  abun- 
dance and  felicity  of  language,  the  Minister  gave  his 
opinion  on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-General was  justified  in  calling  on  the  Rajah  of 
Benares  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  in  im])0sing  a 
fine  when  that  assistance  was  contumaciously  withheld. 
He  also  thouo;lit  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  insurrection  had  been  distinguished 
by  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He  censured,  with 
great  bitterness,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  in  Lulia 
and  in  Parliament,  as  most  dishonest  and  malignant. 
The  necessary  inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed 
to  be  that  Hastings  ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted  ; 
and  both  the  fi-iends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Minister 
expected  from  him  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  To  the 
astonishment   of  all    parties,   he  concluded   by   saying 
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that,  tliouali  lie  tlioiidit  it  rio;lit  in  Hastiiifis  to  fine 
Clieyte  Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the  amount  of  the  fine 
was  too  great  for  the  occasion.  On  this  ground,  and 
on  this  ground  alone,  did  Mr.  Pitt,  a])i)lauding  every 
other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  witli  regard  to 
Benares,  declare  that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thunderstnick  ;  and  it  well  might 
be  so.  For  the  wrong  done  to  Cheyte  Sing,  even  had 
it  been  as  flao;itious  as  Fox  and  Francis  contended, 
was  a  trifle  when  compared  Avith  the  horrors  Aviiich  had 
been  inflicted  on  Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of 
the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  Avere  correct,  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. If  the  offence  of  Hastinos  was  reallv  no  more 
than  this,  that,  havnig  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct,  the 
amount  of  which  mulct  was  not  defined,  but  was  left  to 
be  settled  by  his  discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  demanded  too 
much,  was  this  an  offence  which  required  a  criminal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  solemnity,  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, to  which,  during  sixty  years,  no  pubHc  func- 
tionary had  been  subjected  ?  We  can  see,  Ave  think,  in 
what  Avav  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity  mio;ht  have  been 
induced  to  take  any  course  respecting  Hastings,  except 
the  course  Avhich  Mr.  Pitt  took.  Such  a  man  might 
have  thought  a  great  example  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  injustice,  and  for  the  vindicating  of  the 
national  honour,  and  mijiht,  on  that  crround,  have  voted 
for  impeachment  both  on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  on 
the  Benares  cliarcre.  Such  a  man  mioht  have  thouo;ht 
that  the  offences  of  Hastings  had  been  atom-d  lor  by 
great  services,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
against  the  impeachment  on  both  charges.     With  great 
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diffidence  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  tlie  most  cor- 
rect course  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  to  impeach 
on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  to  acquit  on  the  Benares 
charge.  Had  the  Benares  charge  appeared  to  us  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we 
should,  without  hesitation,  have  voted  for  acquittal  on 
that  charo-e.  The  one  course  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  man  of  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  can 
have  lionestly  taken  was  the  course  which  he  took. 
He  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  Rohilla  charge.  He 
softened  down  the  Benares  charge  till  it  became  no 
charge  at  all ;  and  then  he  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained matter  for  impeachment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  princii)al  reason 
assigned  by  the  ministry  for  not  impeaching  Hastings 
on  account  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  that  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  early  part  of  his  administration  had 
been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  later  part. 
Was  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  men  who  had  held 
this  language  could  afterwards  vote  that  the  later  part 
of  his  administration  furnished  matter  for  no  less  than 
twenty  articles  of  impeachment  ?  They  first  represented 
the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  1780  and  1781  as  so  highly 
meritorious  that,  like  works  of  supererogation  in  the 
Catholic  theology,  it  ought  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
cancelling  of  former  offences  ;  and  they  then  prosecuted 
him  for  his  conduct  in  1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astonishment  was  the  greater,  because, 
only  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  members  on  whom 
the  minister  could  depend  had  received  the  usual  notes 
from  the  Treasury,  begging  them  to  be  in  their  places 
and  to  vote  against  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  early  in  the  morning  of  tlie  very 
day  on  which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  on 
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Pitt,  woke  hiin,  and  was  closeted  with  him  manj^  hours. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  determination  to 
give  up  the  late  Governor-General  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Opposition.  It  was  impossible  even  for  the  most 
powerful  minister  to  carry  all  his  followers  with  him 
in  so  strange  a  course.  Several  persons  high  in  office, 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  divided  against  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  devoted 
adherents  who  stood  by  the  head  of  the  government 
"without  asking  questions  were  sufficiently  nmnerous  to 
turn  the  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen  members 
voted  for  ISIr.  Fox's  motion  ;  seventy  nine  against  it. 
Dundas  silently  followed  Pitt. 

That  o;ood  and  o;reat  man,  the  late  William  Wilber- 
force,  often  related  the  events  of  this  remarkable  nio-ht. 
He  described  the  amazement  of  the  House,  and  the 
bitter  reflections  which  were  muttered  against  the 
Prime  Minister  by  some  of  the  habitual  su])porters  of 
government.  Pitt  himself  appeared  to  feel  that  his 
conduct  required  some  explanation.  He  left  the  treas- 
uiy  bench,  sat  for  some  time  next  to  jSIr.  Wilberforce, 
and  very  earnestly  declared  that  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible, as  a  man  of  conscience,  to  stand  any  longer 
by  Hastings.  The  business,  he  said,  was  too  bad. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fully  believed 
that  his  fiiend  was  sincere,  and  that  the  suspicions  to 
■which  this  mysterious  affixir  gave  rise  were  altogether 
unfovinded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as  it  is  painful 
to  mention.  The  friends  of  Hastings,  most  of  whom, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  generally  supported  the  adminis- 
tration, affirmed  that  the  motive  of  Pitt  and  Dundas 
was  jealousy.  Hastings  was  personally  a  fovourite 
with   the  Kino-.     He  was  the    idol  of  the  East  India 
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Company  and  of  its  servants.  If  he  were  absolved  by 
the  Commons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong- 
minded  and  imperious  Thurlow,  was  it  not  almost 
certain  th.at  he  would  soon  draw  to  himself  the  entire 
management  of  Eastern  affairs  ?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  he  might  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  cabinet  ? 
It  had  probably  got  abroad  that  very  singular  commu- 
nications had  taken  place  between  Thurlow  and  Major 
Scott,  and  that,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
afraid  to  recommend  Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chan- 
cellor was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that  step 
on  himself.  Of  all  ministers,  Pitt  was  the  least  likely 
to  submit  with  patience  to  such  an  encroaclnnent  on 
his  functions.  If  the  Commons  impeached  Hastings,  all 
danger  was  at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  however  it 
might  terminate,  would  probably  last  some  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  accused  person  would  be  excluded 
from  honours  and  public  employments,  and  could 
scarcely  venture  even  to  pay  his  duty  at  court.  Such 
were  the  motives  attributed  by  a  great  part  of  the 
public  to  the  young  minister,  whose  ruling  passion  was 
generally  believed  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  interrupted  the  discussions 
respecting  Hastings.  In  the  following  year,  those 
discussions  were  resumed.  The  charo;e  touchino;  the 
spoliation  of  the  Begums  was  brought  forward  by 
Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so  imperfectly  re- 
ported that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost,  but  which ' 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all 
the  productions  of  his  ingenious  mind.  The  impression 
which  it  jn'oduced  was  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled.  He  sat  down,  not  merely  amidst  cheering, 
but  amidst   the  loud   clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the 
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Lords  below  the  bar  and  the  strangers  in  the  gallery 
joined.  The  excitement  of  the  House  was  sucli  that 
no  other  speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing ;  and  the 
debate  was  adjourned.  The  ferment  s'pread  fast 
through  the  town.  Within  four  and  twenty  hours, 
Shei'idan  was  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  speech,  if  he  would  himself  correct  it  for 
the  ])ress.  The  impression  made  by  this  remarkable 
display  of  eloquence  on  severe  and  experienced  critics, 
whose  discernment  may  be  sup])0sed  to  have  been 
quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep  and  permanent. 
Mr.  "Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  the  speech 
deserved  all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  taults 
of  taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  j)erformances  of  Sher- 
idan, the  finest  that  had  been  delivered  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what  was  the  best 
speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assigned 
the  first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  oration 
of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide  ran  so 
strono-ly  aoainst  the  accused  that  his  friends  were 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  Pitt  declared  himself  for 
Sheridan's  motion  ;  and  the  question  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  against  sixty-eight. 

The  Opj)Osition,  flushed  with  victory  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  public  sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring 
forward  a  succession  of  charges  relatino-  chiefly  to  pecun- 
iary  transactions.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were  dis- 
couraged, and,  having  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
avert  an  impeaidiment,  were  not  very  strenuous  in 
their  exertions.  At  leno'th  the  House,  having  agreed 
to    twenty  articles   of  charge,   directed    Burke  to   go 
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before  the  Lords,  and  to  impeach  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  Hioh  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours.  Has- 
tings  was  at  the  same  time  arrested  by  the  Serjeant-at- 
arms  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  days  of  its  close.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  that  any  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  trial  till  the  next  year.  Hastings  Avas 
admitted  to  bail  ;  and  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned till  the  Houses  should  re-assemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  following  winter,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  elect  a  committee  for  manag- 
ing th.e  impeachment.  Burke  stood  at  the  head  ;  and 
with  him  were  associated  most  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition.  But  when  the  name  of  Francis  was 
read  a  fierce  contention  arose.  It  was  said  that  Fran- 
cis and  Hastings  were  notoriously  on  bad  terms,  tliat 
tliey  had  been  at  feud  during  many  years,  that  on  one 
occasion  their  mutual  aversion  had  impelled  them  to 
seek  each  other's  lives,  and  that  it  would  be  improper 
and  indelicate  to  select  a  private  enemy  to  be  a  public 
accuser.  It  was  uro;ed  on  the  other  side  with  orcat 
force,  particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  im])artiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been  reck- 
oned among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate  ;  that  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  justice  among  the 
English,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last  person  who 
ought  to  l)e  admitted  into  the  jury-box,  is  the  ])rosecu~ 
tor ;  that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager  was,  not  that 
he  should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that  he  should  be  able, 
well  informed,  energetic,  and  active.  The  ability  and 
information  of  Francis  were  admitted ;  and  the  very 
animosity  with  which  he  was  re])roached,  whether  a 
virtue  or  a  vice,  was  at  least  a  ])ledge  for  his  energy 
and  activity.     It  seems  difficult  to  refute  these  arg-u- 
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ments.  But  the  inveterate  hatred  borne  by  Francis  to 
Hastin2:s  had  excited  general  disgust.  The  House 
decided  tliat  Francis  sliould  not  be  a  mana<rer.  Pitt 
voted  with  the  majority,  Dundas  with  the  minority. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  pre])arations  for  the  trial  had 
proceeded  rapidly  ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
1788,  the  sittings  of  the  Court  commenced.  There 
have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more 
gorgeous  witli  jewellery  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attrac- 
tive to  grown-up  cliildren,  than  that  which  was  then 
exhibited  at  Westminster ;  but,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly  cul- 
tivated, a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  interest  which  belono-  to  the  near  and 
to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were  col- 
lected on  one  spot  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents 
and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed,  with  every 
advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co-operation 
and  from  contrast.  Eveiy  step  in  the  proceedings  car- 
ried the  mind  either  backward,  through  many  troubled 
centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our  con- 
stitution were  laid  ;  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas 
and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
worshii)ping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charac- 
ters from  right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament 
was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of 
exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of 
Oude. 

The  place  was  woi'thy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the 
great  hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  re- 
sounded with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty 
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kings,  the  liall  wliich  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence 
of  Bacon  and  the  just  absohition  of  Somers,  the  hall 
where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment 
awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which 
has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil 
pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  M'ere  lined  with 
grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry. 
The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled 
by  the  heralds  under  Garter  King-at-arms.  The  judges 
in  their  vestments  of  state  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords, 
three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  Baron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield, 
recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and 
by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  per- 
son and  noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung 
with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  tlie  em- 
ulations of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together, 
from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prosper- 
ous empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learn- 
ing, the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.  There  were  seated  round  the  Queen  the  fair- 
haired  young  daughters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
There  the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Common- 
wealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no 
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Other  conntiy  in  the  world  could  present.      There  Sid- 
dous,  ill  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with 
emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing-  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.       There    the   historian   of   the    Roman    Empire 
thought  of  the  days  Avhen  Cicero  pleaded    the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 
still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.      There  were  seen  side 
by  side  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the   age.      The  spectacle  had  allured    Reynolds    from 
that  easel   which  has  preserved   to  us  the   thoughtful 
foreheads   of  so   many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the 
sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.     It  had  induced 
Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound 
mine   from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of 
erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too 
often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but   still   precious,  massive,  and   splendid.     There   ap- 
peared the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir 
of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.      There 
too  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautifid  race, 
the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  fi'om  the  common  de- 
cay.    There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society 
which    quoted,     criticized,     and    exchanged    repartees, 
under'  the   rich  peacock-hangino-s   of  Mrs.   Montacrue. 
And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than 
those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  around  Georgi- 
ana  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit 
was  indeed  not  imworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He 
had    ruled   an    extensive   and    populous    country,  hp.d 
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made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  liad  set 
up  and  pulled  down  })rinces.  And  in  his  hi<;h  place 
lie  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that 
most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like 
a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small 
and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage 
which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi- 
cated also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect,  a 
high  and  intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a  face  pale 
and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legi- 
bly as  under  the  picture  in  the  coinicil-chamber  at 
Calcutta,  3Iens  cequa  in  ardais ;  such  was  the  aspect 
with  which  the  great  Proconsvil  presented  himself  to 
his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  Avhom 
were  afterwards  raised  by  their  talents  and  learning 
to  the  highest  posts  in  their  profession,  the  bold  and 
strong-minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  ;  the  more  humane  and  eloquent  Dallas, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and 
Plomer  who,  near  twenty  years  later,  successfully  con- 
ducted in  the  same  hio;h  court  the  defence  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  subsequently  became  Vice-chancellor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted 
so  much  notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the 
blaze  of  red  drapery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with 
green  benches  and  tables  for  the  Commons.  The 
managers,  with  Burke  at  their  head,  appeared  in  full 
dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail  to  remark 
that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appear- 
ance, had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  comj)li- 
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nicnt  c»t'  woariiiii  a  Lao;  and  sword.  Pitt  liad  refiise  1 
to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment ;  and 
his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was 
wantino;  to  that  o;reat  muster  of  various  talents.  Aire 
and  blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  ibr  the  duties 
of  a  public  prosecutor  ;  and  his  fiiends  were  left  with- 
out the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact,  and  his 
urbanity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box 
in  whicli  the  managers  stood  contained  an  array  of 
speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not  ajipeared  together 
since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There 
were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes 
and  the  English  Hyperides.  There  was  Burke,  igno- 
rant, indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his 
reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of 
his  hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and 
richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator, 
ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially 
fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age,  his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise,  his 
face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the  ingen- 
ious, the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham.  Nor, 
though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the  youngest 
manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  life  are  still  con- 
tending  for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had 
won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  parliament. 
No  advantaiie  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wantino; 
that  could  set  oflP  to  the  height  his  splendid  talents 
and  his  unblemished  honour.  At  twenty-three  he 
had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  vet- 
eran statesmen  who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the 
British  Commons,  at   the  bar  of  the   British  nobility. 
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All  who  stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are  gone, 
culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation  which 
is  now  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  awa}'.  But 
those  who,  witliin  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened 
with  delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated 
eloquence  of  Charles  Eai'l  Grey,  are  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among  whom 
he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  charo;es  and  the  answers  of  Hastincrs  were  first 
read.  The*  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and 
was  rendered  less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the  amiable 
poet.  On  the  thiixl  day  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings 
were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the  charo;es. 
With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour  of  dic- 
tion which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised  expec- 
tation of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character  and 
institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had 
originated,  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  the  English  presidencies.  Having  thus 
attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  an  idea  of 
Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that  which  existed  in  his 
own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administration 
of  Hastings  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of 
morality  and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  the 
great  orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admira- 
tion from  the  stern  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the 
defendant.     The   ladies  in  the  oalleries,  unaccustomed 
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to  such  displays  of  eloquence,  excited  bv  the  solemuity 
of  the  occasion,  and  perliaps  not  unwilling  to  display 
their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out ; 
smelling  bottles  were  handed  round  :  hysterical  sobs  and 
screams  were  heard  :  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried 
out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concluded.  Raising 
his  voice  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded, 
"  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been 
ordered,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  im- 
peach Wari-en  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. I  imjieach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose 
ancient  honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a 
desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in 
the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  acre,  in  the 
name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and 
oppressor  of  all ! " 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  various  emotions  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  address  the  Lords  respecting 
the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed.  The  wish  of 
the  accusers  was  that  the  Court  would  bring  to  a  close 
the  investiiTation  of  the  first  charoje  before  the  second 
was  opened.  The  Avish  of  Hastings  and  of  his  coun- 
sel was  that  the  managers  should  open  all  the  charges, 
and  produce  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  be- 
fore the  defence  began.  The  Lords  retired  to  their 
own  House  to  consider  the  question.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  side  of  Hastinirs.  Lord  Loushborouirh,  wdio 
was  now  in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of  the 
nianacrers.     The  division   showed  which  wav  the  inch- 
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nation  of  tlie  tribunal  leaned.  A  majoritv  of  near 
three  to  one  decided  in  favour  of  the  course  for  which 
Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Grey,  opened  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
several  days  were  spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing 
witnesses.  The  next  article  was  that  relating  to  the 
Princesses  of  Oude.  The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the 
case  was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  hear  him  Avas  unbounded.  His  sparkling  and 
highly  finished  declamation  lasted  two  days  ;  but  the 
Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the  whole  time. 
It  was  said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single 
ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with 
a  knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
Burke,  who  hugged  him  Avith  the  energy  of  generous 
admiration. 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The  session  could  not 
last  much  longer;  and  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  impeachment  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  •  On  two  only  of  these  had 
even  the  case  for  the  prosecution  been  heard  ;  and  it 
was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had  been  admitted  to 
bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trial  was 
great  when  the  Court  began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the 
height  when  Sheridan  spoke  on  the  charge  relating  to 
the  Begiims.  From  that  time  the  excitement  went 
down  fast.  The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were  over. 
What  was  behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice  men 
of  letters  from  their  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempt 
ladies  who  had  left  the  masquerade  at  two  to  be  out  of 
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bed  before  eiiilit.  There  remained  examinations  and 
cross-examinations.  Tliei'e  remained  statements  of 
accounts.  Tiiere  remained  tlie  readintr  of  ])a])ers,  tilled 
with  words  iinintelliirible  to  Enslish  ears,  with  lacs  and 
crores,  zemindars  and  aumils,  sunnuds  and  ])erwannahs, 
jaghires  and  nuzzurs.  There  I'emained  bickeriuo's,  not 
always  carried  on  with  the  best  taste  or  with  the  best 
temper,  between  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  particularly  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Law.  There  remained  the  endless 
marches  and  countermarches  of  the  Peers  between 
their  House  and  the  Hall  :  for  as  often  as  a  point  of 
law  was  to  be  discussed,  their  Lordships  retired  to 
discuss  it  apart  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  a  Peer 
wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and  the  trial  stood 
still. 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  when 
the  trial  commenced,  no  important  question,  either  of 
domestic  or  foreiirn  ]>olicy,  occn])ied  the  public  mind. 
The  ])roceedino;  in  Westminster  Hall,  therefore,  nat- 
urally attracted  most  of  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country.  It  Avas  the  one  o-reat  event  of  that 
season.  liut  in  the  followino-  year  the  Kino;'s  illness, 
the  debates  on  the  Regency,  the  expectation  of  a  change 
of  ministry,  completely  diverted  public  attention  from 
Indian  affairs  ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after  George  the 
Third  had  returned  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  for  his  recov- 
ery, the  States-General  of  France  met  at  Versailles. 
In  the  inidst  of  the  agitation  produced  by  these  events, 
the  impeachment  was  for  a  t'nne  almost  forgotten. 

The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languidly.  In  tli(i 
session  of  1788,  when  the  proceedings  had  the  interest 
of  novelty,  and  when  the  Peers  had  little  other  busi- 
ness before   them,  only   thirty-five  days  were  given  to 
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the  impeachment.  In  1789,  the  Regency  Bill  occnnied 
the  Upper  House  till  the  session  was  far  advanced. 
When  the  Kinji  recovered  the  circuits  were  be<iinnino;. 
The  judges  left  town  ;  the  Lords  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  during  the  whole  year  only  seventeen  days 
were  mven  to  the  case  of  HastinjTS.  It  was  clear  that 
the  matter  would  be  protracted  to  a  length  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  criminal  law. 

In  trutli,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  impeachment, 
thouo'li  it  is  a  fine  ceremony,  and  thouo;h  it  mav  have 
been  usefnl  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  a  pro- 
ceedino-  fi-om  which  much  good  can  now  be  expected. 
Whatever  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decision  of 
the  Peers  on  an  ap})eal  arising  out  of  ordinary  litiga- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  no  man  has  the  least  confidence 
in  their  impartiality,  when  a  gi^eat  public  finictionary, 
charo-ed  with  a  oreat  state  crime,  is  brouo;ht  to  their 
bar.  They  are  all  politicians.  There  is  hardly  one 
among  them  whose  vote  on  an  impeachment  may  not 
be  confidently  predicted  before  a  witness  has  been  ex- 
amined ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  their 
justice,  they  would  still  be  quite  unht  to  try  such  a 
cause  as  that  of  Hastings.  They  sit  only  during  half 
the  year.  They  have  to  transact  much  legislative  and 
much  judicial  business.  The  law-lords,  whose  advice  is 
required  to  guide  the  unlearned  majority,  are  employed 
daily  in  administering  justice  elsewhere.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  during  a  busy  session,  the  Ui)i)er 
House  should  give  more  than  a  few  days  to  an  im- 
peachment. To  expect  that  their  Lords!iii)s  would 
give  uj)  parti-idge-shooting,  in  order  to  bring  the  great- 
est delinquent  to  speedy  justice,  or  to  relieve  accused 
innocence  by  speedy   acquittal,  would   be  unreasonable 
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indeed.  A  well  constituted  tribunal,  sitting  regularly 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours  in  the  day,  would 
have  brouo-ht  the  trial  of  Hastino;s  to  a  close  in  less  than 
three  months.  The  Lords  had  not  tinished  their  work 
in  seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt,  from  the 
time  when  the  Lords  resolved  that  they  would  be  guided 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  received  in  the  in- 
ferior courts  of  the  realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  well 
known,  exclude  much  information  which  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct  of  any  reason- 
able man,  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  ])rivate 
life.  These  rules,  at  every  assizes,  save  scores  of  cul- 
prits whom  judges,  jury,  and  spectators,  firmly  believe 
to  be  guilty.  But  when  those  rules  were  rigidly  ap- 
plied to  offences  committed  many  years  before,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  conviction  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  blame  the 
accused  and  his  counsel  for  availing  themselves  of 
everA^  leoal  advantao;e  in  order  to  obtain  an  acciuittal. 
But  it  is  clear  that  an  acquittal  so  obtained  cainiot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Has- 
tings to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial.  Li  1789  they  ])roposed 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke,  for  some  violent  lan- 
cruage  which  he  had  used  resj)ecting  the  death  of  Isun- 
comar  and  the  connection  between  Hastings  and  Impey. 
Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the  last  degree  both  with 
the  House  and  with  the  country.  The  as))ei"ity  and 
indecency  of  some  expressions  which  he  had  used  during 
the  debates  on  the  Regency  had  annoyed  even  his 
M'armest  friends.  The  vote  of  censure  was  carried  ; 
and  those  who  had  moved  it  hoped  that  the  managers 
would  resign  in  disgust.     Burke  was  dee])ly  hurt.     But 
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his  zeal  for  what  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  mercy  triumphed  over  his  personal  feelings.  He 
received  the  censure  of  the  House  with  dignitv  and 
meekness,  and  declared  that  no  personal  mortificati(Mi 
or  humiliation  should  induce  him  to  flinch  from  the 
sacred  duty  which  he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  was  dissolved; 
and  the  friends  of  Hastings  entertained  a  hope  that  the 
new  House  of  Commons  might  not  he  disposed  to  go 
on  with  the  impeachment.  They  began  by  maintaining 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  terminated  by  the  disso- 
lution. Defeated  on  this  point,  they  made  a  direct 
motion  that  tiie  impeachment  should  be  dropped  ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Opposition.  It  was,  however,  re- 
solved that,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  many  of  the 
articles  should  be  withdrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some 
such  measure  been  adopted,  the  trial  would  have  lasted 
till  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  the  decision  was 
pronounced,  near  eight  years  after  Hastings  had  been 
brought  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms  of  ■  the  Commons  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords.  On  the  last  day  of  this  great 
procedure  the  public  curiosity,  long  suspended,  seemed 
to  be  revived.  Anxiety  about  the  judgment  there 
could  be  none  ;  for  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defendant.  Never- 
theless many  wished  to  see  the  pageant,  and  the  Hall 
was  as  much  crowded  as  on  the  first  day.  But  those 
who,  having  been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few  ;  and 
most  of  those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraionment  had  taken 
olace  before  one  generation,  and  the  judgment  was  pro- 
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nounced  by  another.  The  spectator  could  not  look  at 
the  woolsack,  or  at  the  red  benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at 
the  green  benches  of  the  Commons,  without  seeing 
something  that  reminded  him  of  the  instabiUty  of  all 
human  things,  of  the  instability  of  power  and  tiime  and 
life,  of  the  more  lamentable  instability  of  friendship. 
The  great  seal  was  borne  before  Lord  Loughborough, 
who,  when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  op})onent 
of  INIr.  Pitt's  frovernment,  and  who  was  now  a  member 
of  that  government,  while  Thiu'low,  wdio  presided  in 
the  Court  when  it  first  sat,  estranged  from  all  his 
old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior  barons.  Of 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  first  day,  sixty  had  been  laitl  in  their  fam- 
ily vaults.  Still  more  afPectino;  must  have  been  the  sight 
of  the  managers'  box.  What  had  become  of  that  fair 
fellowship,  so  closely  bound  together  by  public  and  pri- 
vate ties,  so  resplendent  with  every  talent  and  accom- 
plishment? It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  great  chiefs 
were  still  living,  and  still  in  the  fiill  vigour  of  their  gen- 
ius. But  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
violently  and  publicly  dissolved,  with  tears  and  stormy 
reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so  dear  to  each  other, 
were  now  compelled  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  impeachment,  they  met  as  strangers  Avhom  pub- 
lic business  had  brouoht  torrether,  and  behaved  to  each 
other  with  cold  and  distant  civility.  Burke  had  in  his 
vortex  whirled  away  Windham.  Fox  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of  these  only  six 
found  Hastings  guilty  on  the  charges  relating  to  Cheyte 
Sino;  and  to  the  Beoums.  On  other  charges,  the  ma- 
iority  in  his  fiivour  was  still  gi'eater.     On  some  he  was 
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iinaiilmously  absolved.  He  was  then  called  to  the  bar, 
was  informed  from  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  ac- 
quitted him,  and  was  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed 
respectfully  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  decision  had  been  fully  ex- 
pected. It  was  also  generally  approved.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  there  had  been  a  strong  and 
indeed  unreasonable  feelino-  against  Hastings.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  there  was  a  feeling  equally  strong 
and  equally  unreasonable  in  his  favour.  One  cause  of 
the  ch.ange  was,  no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  fickleness  of  the  nmltitude,  but  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  merely  the  general  law  of  human  nature.  Both 
in  individuals  and  in  masses  violent  excitement  is 
always  followed  by  remission,  and  often  by  reaction. 
We  are  all  inclined  to  dej)reciate  whatever  we  have 
overpraised,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  undue 
indul<xence  where  we  have  shown  undue  rigour.  It 
was  thus  in  the  case  of  Hastings.  The  length  of  his 
trial,  moreover,  made  him  an  object  of  compassion. 
It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that,- even  if 
he  was  guilty,  he  was  still  an  ill-used  man,  and  that 
an  impeachment  of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  suflfi- 
cient  punishment.  It  was  also  felt  that,  though,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  law,  a  defendant  is 
not  allowed  to  set  off  his  good  actions  asfainst  his 
crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should  be  tried  on  dif- 
ferent princii)les,  and  that  a  man  who  had  governed 
an  empire  during  thirteen  years  might  have  done  some 
very  reprehensible  things,  and  yet  might  be  on  the 
whole  deservino-  of  rewards  and  honours  rather  than 
of  fine  and  imi)risonment.  The  press,  an  instrument 
neglected  by  the  ])rosecutors,  was  used  by  Hastings 
and  his  friends  with  great   effect.      Every   shi[),   too. 
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that  arrived  from  Madras  or  Bengal,  broui^lit  a  cuddy 
full  of  his  admirers.  Every  gentleman  from  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Governor-General  as  having  deserved 
better,  and  havino;  been  treated  worse,  than  aiiv  man 
living.  The  effect  of  this  testimony  unanimously 
given  by  all  persons  who  knew  the  East  was  naturally 
verv  f^reat.  Retired  members  of  the  Indian  services, 
civil  and  military,  were  settled  in  all  corners  of  the 
Iduiidom.  Each  of  them  was,  of  course,  in  his  own 
little  circle,  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  an  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  they  were,  with  scarcely  one  exce])tion,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  numerous  addresses  to  the  late  Governor-General, 
which  his  friends  in  Bengal  obtained  from  the  natives 
and  transmitted  to  England,  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression. To  these  addresses  Ave  attach  little  or  no 
importance.  That  Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed  is  true  ;  but  the  eulogies  of  pundits, 
zemindars,  jMahommedan  doctors,  do  not  prove  it  to  be 
true.  Eor  an  English  collector  or  judge  would  have 
found  it  aasy  to  induce  any  native  who  could  write  to 
sion  a  paneoyric  on  the  most  odious  ruler  that  ever  was 
in  India.  It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very  ])lace 
at  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  im- 
peachment had  been  committed,  the  natives  had  erected 
a  temple  to  Hastings,  and  this  story  excited  a  strong 
sensation  in  England.  Burke's  observations  on  the 
apotheosis  were  admirable.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  incident  which  had  been 
lepresented  as  so  striking.  He  knew  something  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Brahmins.  He  knew  that  as 
tiiey  worshipped  some  gods  from  love,  so  they  wor- 
shipped others  from  fear.  He  knew  that  they  erected 
sluines,  not  only  to  the  benignant  deities  of  light  and 
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plenty,  but  also  to  the  fiends  who  preside  over  small- 
pox and  murder  ;  nor  did  he  at  all  dispute  the  claim 
of  Mj'.  Hastings  to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon. 
This  reply  has  always  struck  us  as  one  of  the  finest 
that  ever  was  made  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  grave  and 
forcible  argument,  decorated  by  the  most  brilliant  wit 
and  fancy. 

Hastings  was,  however,  safe.  But  in  e\ery  thing 
except  character,  he  wovdd  have  been  lar  better  off  if, 
when  first  impeached,  he  had  at  once  pleaded  guilty, 
and  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He  Avas  a 
ruined  man.  The  legal  expenses  of  his  defence  had 
been  enormous.  The  expenses  Avhich  did  not  appear  in 
his  attorney's  bill  were  ])erliaps  larger  still.  Great 
sums  had  been  ]:)aid  to  jNlajor  JScott.  Great  sums  had 
been  laid  out  in  bribing  newspapers,  rewarding  pam- 
phleteers, and  circulating  tracts.  Burke,  so  early  as 
1790,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  twenty 
thousand  ])ounds  had  been  employed  in  corrupting  the 
press,  it  is  certain  that  no  controversial  weapon,  from 
the  gravest  reasoning  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  \eft 
unemi)loyed.  Logan  defended  the  accused  Governor 
with  great  ability  in  prose.  For  the  lovers  of  verse,  the 
speeches  of  the  managers  were  burlesqued  in  Simpkin's 
letters.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  indisputable  that  Hastings 
stooped  so  low  as  to  court  the  aid  of  that  malignant 
and  filthy  baboon  John  Williams,  who  called  himself 
Anthony  Pasquin.  It  was  necessary  to  subsidise  such 
allies  largely.  The  private  hoards  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
had  disap])eared.  It  is  said  that  the  banker  to  whom 
they  had  been  inti'usted  had  fiiiled.  Still  if  Has- 
tings had  practised  strict  economy,  he  would,  after  all 
his  losses,  have  had  a  moderate  competence  ;  but  in  the 
maiingcment  of  his  private  affairs  he  was  imprudent. 
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The  dearest  wisli  of  liis  lieart  luid  always  been  to  reo-ain 
Daylesford.  At  leno-th,  in  the  very  year  in  which  his 
trial  commenced,  the  wish  w\as  accom])lished ;  and  the 
domain,  alienated  more  than  seventy  years  before, 
returned  to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords.  But  the 
manor  house  was  a  ruin  ;  and  the  grounds  round  it 
had,  during  many  years,  been  utterly  neglected.  Hast- 
higs  proceeded  to  build,  to  plant,  to  form  a  sheet  of 
water,  to  excavate  a  grotto  ;  and,  before  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  in  adornino- 
his  seat. 

The  general  feeling  both  of  the  Dii-ectors  and  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company  was  that 
he  had  great  claims  on  them,  that  his  services  to  them 
liad  been  eminent,  and  that  his  misfortunes  had  been 
the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  theii-  interest.  His  friends  in 
Leadenhall  Street  proposed  to  reimburse  him  the  costs 
of  his  trial,  and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  })ounds  a  year.  But  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Control  was  necessary ;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control  w^as  Mr.  Dundas,  wlio  had  himself 
been  a  i»arty  to  the  impeachment,  who  had,  on  that 
account,  been  reviled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Hastings,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  in  a 
very  complying  mood.  He  refused  to  consent  to  what 
the  Directors  suggested.  The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed.  Hastings,  in  the  mean 
lime,  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  could  hardly 
pay  his  weekly  bills.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
made.  .A.n  anniiity  for  life  of  four  thousand  pounds 
was  settled  on  Hastings  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  meet  pressing  demands,  he  was  to  receive  ten  years' 
annuity  in  advance.     The  Company  was  also  permitted 
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to  lend  him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by 
histahnents  witl)out  interest.  The  relief,  though  given 
in  the  most  absurd  manner,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
the  retired  Governor  to  Ii\'e  in  comfort,  and  even  in 
luxury,  if  he  had  been  a  skilful  manager.  But  he  wan 
careless  and  profuse,  and  was  more  than  once  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Company  for  assistance, 
which  was  liberallv  given. 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not  the  power 
and  dignity  which,  when  he  landed  from  India,  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  He  had  then  looked  forward  to  a 
coronet,  a  red  riband,  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  an 
office  at  Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty-two,  and 
might  hope  for  many  years  of  bodily  and  mental  vig- 
our. The  case  was  widely  different  Avhen  he  left  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn 
his  mind  to  a  new  class  of  studies  and  duties.  He  had 
no  chance  of  receiving  any  mark  of  royal  favour  while 
Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  power ;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
retired,  Hastings  was  approaching  his  seventieth  year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal,  he  inter- 
fered in  politics  ;  and  that  interference  was  not  much 
to  his  honoiu*.  In  1804  he  exerted  himself  strenuously 
to  prevent  Mr.  Addington,  against  whom  Fox  and  Pitt 
had  combined,  from  resigning  the  Treasury.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  a  man  so  able  and  energetic  as 
Hastings  can  have  thought  that,  when  Bonapai-te  was 
at  Boulogne  with  a  great  army,  the  defence  of  our 
island  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  ministry  whi:'h  did 
not  contain  a  single  person  whom  flattery  could  describe 
as  a  great  statesman.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
important  question  which  had  raised  Mr.  Addington  to 
power,  and  on  which  he  differed  from  botli  Fox  and 
Pitt,   Hastings,  as  might  have   been  expected,  agreed 
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witli  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
Addiniiton.  Relioious  intolerance  has  never  been  the 
vice  of  the  Indian  service,  and  certainlv  was  not  the 
vice  of  Hastinii's.  But  Mr.  AddInn;ton  had  treated 
him  with  marked  favour.  Fox  had  been  a  principal 
manager  of  the  impeachment.  To  Pitt  it  was  owing 
that  there  had  been  an  impeachment ;  and  Hastings, 
we  fear,  was  on  this  occasion  guided  by  personal  con- 
siderations, rather  than  by  a  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est. 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  Avere  chiefly 
passed  at  Daylesford.  He  amused  himself  with  embel- 
lishing his  grounds,  riding  fine  Arab  horses,  fattening 
prize-cattle,  and  trying  to  rear  Indian  animals  and  veg- 
etables in  England.  He  sent  for  seeds  of  a  very  fine 
custard-apple,  from  the  garden  of  what  had  once  been 
his  own  villa,  among  the  green  hedgerows  of  Allipore. 
He  tried  also  to  naturalise  in  Worcestershire  the  deli- 
cious leechee,  almost  the  only  fruit  of  Bengal  which 
deserves  to  be  regretted  even  amidst  the  plenty  of 
Covent  Garden.  The  INIogul  empei'ors,  in  the  time 
of  their  greatness,  had  in  vain  attem})ted  to  introduce 
into  Hindostan  the  goat  of  the  table-land  of  Thibet, 
Avhose  down  supi)lies  the  looms  of  Cashmere  with  the 
materials  of  the  finest  shawls.  Hastings  tried,  with  no 
better  fortune,  to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylesford  ;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  succeeded  better  with  the  cattle  of 
Bootan,  Avhose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the  best  fans 
for  brushing  away  the  mosquitoes. 

Literature  divided  his  attention  with  his  conserva- 
tories and  his  menagerie.  He  had  always  loved  books, 
and  they  were  now  necessary  to  him.  Though  not  a 
poet,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  he  wrote  neat  and 
polished  lines  with  great  facility,  and  was  fond  of  exer- 
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cising  tills  talent.  Indeed,  if  we  must  speak  out,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  Trissotin  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  from  the 
great  ])art  which  he  had  played  in  life.  We  are 
assured  in  these  Memoirs  that  the  first  thing  which  he 
did  in  the  morning  Avas  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  "SVlien 
the  family  and  guests  assembled,  the  poem  made  its 
api)earance  as  regularly  as  the  eggs  and  rolls  ;  and  Mi'. 
Gleig  requires  us  to  believe  that,  if  from  any  accident 
Hastino-s  came  to  the  breakfast-table  without  one  of  his 
charming  performances  in  his  hand,  the  omission  was 
felt  by  al!  as  a  grievous  disappointment.  Tastes  differ 
widely.  For  oiirselves,  Ave  must  say  that,  however 
good  the  breakfiists  at  Daylesford  may  have  been,  — 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most  aroma- 
tic flavour,  and  that  neither  tongue  nor  venison-pasty 
was  wanting, — we  should  have  thought  the  reckoning 
hi'di  if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  our  rejiast  by  listen- 
ing every  day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by 
our  host.  We  are  glad,  hoAvever,  that  Mr.  Gleig  ha^ 
preserved  this  little  feature  of  character,  though  we 
think  it  by  no  means  a  beautv.  It  is  good  to  be  often 
reminded  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and  to 
learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  disgust  on  the  Aveak- 
nesses  which  are  found  in  the  strongest  minds.  Diony- 
sius  in  old  times,  Frederic  in  the  last  century,  Avith 
capacity  and  vigour  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
affairs,  united  all  the  little  vanities  and  aflPectations  of 
provincial  blue-stockings.  These  great  examples  may 
console  the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the  affliction  of 
seeing  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Hayleys  and 
Sewards. 

When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years  in  retirement, 
and  had  long  outlived  the  common  age  of  men,  he  again 
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became  for  a  short  time  an  object  of  general  attention. 
In  I8I0  tlie  charter  of  tlie  East  India  Company  -was 
renewed ;  and  much  discussion  about  Indian  affairs 
took  place  in  Parhament.  It  was  determined  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons ;  and 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had  appeared  at 
that  bar  once  before.  It  was  when  he  read  his  answer  to 
chai'ges  which  Burke  had  hiid  on  the  table.  Since  that 
time  twenty-seven  years  had  elapsed ;  public  feeling 
had  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  the  nation  had  now 
forgotten  his  faults,  and  remembered  only  his  services. 
The  rea])pearance,  too,  of  a  man  who  had  been  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  generation  that  had  passed 
away,  who  now  belonged  to  histoiy,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  could  not  but  ])roduce  a 
solemn  and  pathetic  effect.  The  Commons  received 
him  with  acclamations,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him, 
and,  when  he  retired,  rose  and  uncovered.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympathize  with  tlie 
general  feeling.  One  or  two  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  were  present.  They  sate  in  the  same  seats 
which  they  had  occupied  when  they  had  been  thanked 
for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  West- 
minster Hall :  for,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  a 
member  who  has  been  thanked  in  his  place  is  consid- 
ered as  having  a  right  always  to  occu])y  that  place. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  they 
had  employed  several  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
in  persecuting  an  innocent  man.  They  accordingly 
kept  their  seats,  and  ])ulled  their  hats  over  their 
brows ;  but  the  exceptions  only  made  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  more  remarkable.  The  Lords  received 
the  old  man  with  similar  tokens  of  respect.  The 
University   of    Oxford    conferred    on    him    the   di'gree 
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of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and,  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
the  underiiraduates  welcomed  him  with  tumuUuous 
cheerino;. 

These  marks  of  pubhc  esteem  were  soon  followed  by 
marks  of  royal  favour.  Hastings  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  admitted  to  a  long  private  au- 
dience of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  treated  him  very  gra- 
ciously. When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  visited  England,  Hastings  appeared  in  their 
train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Guildhall  of  London, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and 
great  warriors,  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of 
respect  and  admiration.  He  was  presented  by  the 
Prince  Regent  both  to  Alexander  and  to  Frederic 
William  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare in  public  that  honours  far  higher  than  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council  were  due,  and  would  soon  be  paid, 
to  the  man  who  had  saved  the  British  dominions  in 
Asia,  Hastings  now  confidently  expected  a  peerage  ; 
but,  fi'om  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  spirits,  of  faculties  not  impaired  to  any  painful 
or  degrading  extent,  and  of  health  such  as  is  rarely  en- 
joyed by  those  who  attain  such  an  age.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  met  death  with  the  same  tranquil 
and  decorous  fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to  all  tho 
trials  of  his  various  and  eventful  life. 

With  all  his  faults,  —  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
small,  —  only  one  cemetery  was  worthy  to  contain  his 
remains.  Li  that  temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation 
where  the  enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in 
the  Great  Abbey  which  has  during  many  ages  afforded 
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a  quiet  resting-place  to  those  -whose  minds  and  bodies 
have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  t]ie  Great 
Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused  should  have 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accusers.  This 
was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Daylesford,  in  earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of 
many  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastings,  was  laid  the 
coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne  that  an- 
cient and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot, 
probably,  fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren, 
meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed,  had  played  with  the 
children  of  ploughmen.  Even  then  his  young  mind 
had  revolved  plans  which  might  be  called  romantic. 
Yet,  however  romantic,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  h.ad 
been  so  strange  as  the  truth.  Not  only  had  the  poor 
orphan  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  line.  Not 
only  had  lie  repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt  the 
old  dwelling.  He  had  preserved  and  extended  an  em- 
pire. He  had  founded  a  polity.  He  had  administered 
government  and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity  of 
Richelieu.  He  had  patronised  learning  with  the  judi- 
cious liberality  of  Cosmo.  He  had  been  attacked  by 
the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  sino;le  victim  :  and  over  that 
combination,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  he  had  tri- 
umphed. He  had  at  length  gone  down  to  his  grave  in 
the  fulness  of  age^  in  peace,  after  so  many  troubles,  in 
honour,  after  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  favour  or 
malevolence  will  pronounce  that,  in  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  all  social  virtue,  in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  he 
was    deficient.      His    principles    were    somewhat   lax. 
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His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  though  we  cannot 
with  truth  describe  him  either  as  a  righteous  or  as  a 
merciful  niler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration 
the  amphtude  and  fertihty  of  his  intellect,  his  rare  tal- 
ents for  command,  for  administration,  and  for  contro- 
versy, his  dauntless  courage,  his  honourable  poverty, 
his  fervent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  his  noble 
equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  and 
never  disturbed  by  either. 
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{Edinbur(jh  Revicio,  April,  1842.) 

This  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of  being  in- 
troduced to  the  world  by  tlie  author  of  Lochiel  and 
HohenKnden,  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distin- 
guished a  chaperon.  It  professes,  indeed,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  compilation  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  compilation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
more  of  it.  The  narrative  comes  down  at  present 
only  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  therefore  does  not  comprise  the  most  interesting 
portion  of   Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  onr  readers  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  with 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has, 
in  modern  times,  succeeded  by  right  of  birth  to  a  throne. 
It  may,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to  compress  so  long  and 
eventful  a  story  within  the  limits  which  we  must  pre- 
scribe to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  break 
off,  we  may  perhaps,  Avhen  the  continuation  of  this 
work  appears,  return  to  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
European  states,  bxit  in  population  and  revenue  the 
fifth  among  them,  and  in  art,  science,  and  civilisation 
entitled  to  the  third,  if  not  to  the  second  place,  sprang 

'  FredeHc  the  Great  and  his  Times.      Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
l'i!o.MAS  Cami>i;ell,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     London:  1842. 
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from  a  humble  origin.  About  tlie  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble 
family  of  HohenzoUern.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that 
family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Poland,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even 
after  this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house 
of  HohenzoUern  hardly  ranked  with  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was 
for  the  most  part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Margraves,  the  country  was  a  desert. 
In  some  places,  the  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  be 
forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye  and 
oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from  which 
the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on 
the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshy,  and 
its  insalubrity  repelled  the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility 
attracted.  Frederic  William,  called  the  Great  Elector, 
was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  successors  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  several  valuable  possessions,  and 
among  them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ; 
and  he  left  to  his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  consid- 
erable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious 
and  profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his 
high  duties,  insatiably  eager  for  fi'ivolous  distinctions, 
he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of  the  state  which 
he  governed :  perhaps  he  transmitted  his  inheritance  to 
his  children  impaired  rather  than  augmented  in  value  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  great  object  of  his  life. 
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the  title  of  King.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  tiiis 
new  dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo 
all  the  mortifications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambi- 
tious upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  fig-ure  resembling  that 
which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought  a 
title,  would  make  in  the  company  of  Peei's  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  attainted  for  treason  aoainst  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted, 
and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded 
himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  Majesty.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on 
his  brotlier  King  with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  Count  in  Moliere's  play  regards  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery  of  being  made 
a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in  return 
for  her  recognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
some  talents  for  administration,  but  whose  character 
was  disfigured  by  odious  vices,  and  whose  eccentricities 
were  such  as  had  neA^er  before  been  seen  out  of  a  mad- 
house. He  was  exact  and  dilig-ent  in  the  transactino; 
of  business  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  formed  the  de- 
sign of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a  place  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  altogether  out  of  pro})ortion  to  her  extent 
and  population,  by  means  of  a  sti'ong  military  organiza- 
tion. Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace 
establishment  of  sixty  thousand  troops.  These  troops 
were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,  that  placed  beside 
them,  the  household  rco-iments  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad.  The 
master  of  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by 
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all  Ills  neighbours  as  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable 

ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regu- 
lated, that  all  his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all 
his  passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and 
mtellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  into 
sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  order 
became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for 
tulips,  or  that  of  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  for 
Caxtons.  While  the  envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
were  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as  moved  the 
laughter  of  foreign  capitals,  while  the  food  placed  be- 
fore the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  price  was  thought  too 
extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the 
King  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every  coun- 
ti'y  was  ransacked  by  his  agents  for  men  abo^■e  the 
ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were  not  confined 
to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could 
escape  the  crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irishman 
more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  received  a  bounty  of 
near  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  very  much  more 
than  the  ambassador's  salary.  This  extravagance  was 
the  more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet 
eight,  who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dollars, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  much  more  valua- 
ble soldier.  But  to  Frederic  William,  this  huge  Irish- 
man was  what  a  brass  Otlio,  or  a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  to 
a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Fred- 
eric William's  administration  was  to  have  a  great  mill- 
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tary  force,  though  his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  tlie  history  of  mihtary  disciphne,  and  though  his 
dominant  passion  Avas  the  love  of  mihtary  display,  he 
was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are 
afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  of 
humanity,  but  was  merely  one  of  his  thousand  whims. 
His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
miser's  feeling  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect 
them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them  increase ;  but  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  u])on  the 
precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future 
time  when  his  Pataoonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  sheep :  but  this  future 
time  was  always  receding ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty  years,  his  superb 
army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service  than 
a  sham  fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great 
military  means  which  he  had  collected  were  destined  to 
be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive 
than  his  own. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic 
Wilham,  was  born  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  from  nature  a 
strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firmness 
of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  wdiether  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  trainin:^ 
which  he  underwent.  The  history  of  his  boyhood  is 
painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish 
workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboy's  Hall,  were  petted 
children  when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir  ap- 
parent of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William 
was  hard  and  bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitraiy 
power   had    made    him   frightfully    savage.     His    rage 
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constantly  vented  itself  to   right  and  left  in  curses  and 
blows.     When  his  Majesty  took  a  walk,  every  human 
being  fled  before  him,  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose 
from  a  menagerie.     If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  he 
irave  her  a  kick,  and   told  her  to  go  home  and  mind 
her    brats.     If    he    saw   a    clergyman    staring    at    the 
soldiers,    he    admonished    the    reverend    gentleman    to 
betake   himself    to    study    and    prayer,    and    enforced 
this    pious    advice    by  a    sound  caning,    administered 
on  the  spot.     But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was 
most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.     His  palace  was  hell, 
and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends,  a  cross  between 
Moloch  and  Puck.     His  son  Frederic  and  his  daughter 
Wilhelmina,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were 
in  an   especial  manner    objects    of  his    aversion.     Hi; 
own  mind  was  uncultivated.     He   despised  hteratm-e. 
He    hated    infidels,    papists,    and    metaphysicians,  and 
did    not    very    well    understand    in    what    they    dif- 
fered from   each  other.     The  business   of  life,  accord- 
ing  to    him,    was    to   drill    and    to    be    drilled.      The 
recreations  suited  to  a  prince,  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud 
of  tobacco    smoke,  to   sip    Swedish  beer   between   the 
puffs    of    the    pipe,    to    play    backgammon    for    three 
halfpence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  par- 
tridges by  the  thousand.     The   Prince  Royal   showed 
little  inclination  either  for  the  serious  employments  or 
for  the  amusements  of  his  father.    He  shirked  the  duties 
of  the   parade  :    he  detested   the  fume  of  tobacco  :  he 
had  no  taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field  sports. 
He  had  an  exquisite  ear  and  performed  skilfully  on  the 
flute.     His  earliest  instructors  had  been  French  refu- 
gees, and  they  had  awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion 
for  French   literature  and    French   society,      Fredeiic 
William  reoarded   these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  cou- 
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temptible,  and  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  tliem 
still  stronoer.  Tilings  became  worse  when  the  Prince 
Royal  attained  that  time  of  life  at  which  the  great  rev- 
olution in  the  human  mind  and  body  takes  place.  He 
was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  which  no  good 
and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices 
from  which  History  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  eren 
Satire  blushes  to  name,  vices  such  that,  to  borrow^  the 
energetic  language  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  "  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carrieth  man  to 
all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them."  But  the  oftences  of  his 
youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  degi-ee  of  turpi- 
tude. They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the 
King,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was 
himself  inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  am- 
ple atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding 
the  softer  passions  in  detestation.  The  Prince  Royal, 
too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  content  to  take  their 
religion  on  trust.  He  asked  puzzling  questions,  and 
brought  foi'ward  aro;uments  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
something  different  from  pure  Lutheranisra.  The  King 
suspected  that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of 
some  sort  or  other,  whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  his 
Majesty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordmaiy^  ma- 
lignity of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough.  He  now 
thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man, 
and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred. 
The  flute  was  broken  :  the  French  books  were  sent  out 
of  the  palace :  the  Prince  was  kicked  and  cudgelled, 
and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates  were 
hmded  at  his  head :  sometimes  he  was  restricted  to 
bread  and  water :  sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
food  so  nauseous  that  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stom- 
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acli.  Once  his  father  knocked  him  down,  dragged  him 
along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  the 
curtain.  The  Queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to 
see  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  in- 
dignities. The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  took  her 
brother's  part,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
rigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy 
youth  tried  to  run  away.  Then  the  fury  of  the  old 
tyrant  rose  to  madness.  The  Prince  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  :  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion  ;  and,  in 
the  moral  code  of  Frederic  William,  desertion  was  the 
highest  of  all  crimes.  "  Desertion,"  says  this  royal 
theologian,  in  one  of  his  half  crazy  letters,  "  is  from 
hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the  children  of  the  Devil.  No 
child  of  God  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it."  An  ac- 
com])lice  of  the  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  court  martial,  was  mercilessly  put  to  death.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  Prince  himself  would  suffer 
the  same  fate.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  interces- 
sion of  the  States  of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  saved 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnat- 
ural  murder.  After  months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederic 
learned  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  remained, 
however,  long  a  prisoner ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  pitied.  He  found  in  his  gaolers  a  tender- 
ness which  he  had  never  found  in  his  father ;  his  table 
was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  appease  hunger :  he  could  read  the 
Henriade  without  being  kicked,  and  could  play  on  his 
flute  without  having  it  broken  over  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated  he  was   a  man. 
He    had  nearly   completed  his  twenty-flrst  year,   and 
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could  scarcely  be  kept  mucli  longer  under  the  restraintj 
which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suftering  had 
matured  his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his 
heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self- 
t;ommand  and  dissimulation  :  he  affected  to  conform 
to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and  submissively  accepted 
a  wife,  who  was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's 
hand.  He  also  served  with  credit,  though  without  any 
opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a  campaign  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now  permitted  to 
keep  a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  King,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
clination, he  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually  acquired  such 
an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  associates 
were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prvissian  dominions  from 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile 
and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of 
the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods 
of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake. 
There  Frederic  amused  liimself  by  laying  out  gardens 
in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  building  obe- 
lisks, temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare 
fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a 
few  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred those  who,  by  birth  or  extraction,  were  French. 
With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped  well,  drank 
freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts, 
and  sometimes  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity 
which  he  called  the  Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature 
was  liis  chief  resource. 
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His  education  liad  been  entirely  French.  The  long 
ascendency  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and  comic  drama- 
tists,  of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had 
nourished  under  that  magnificent  prince,  had  made  the 
Fi'ench  lang-uage  predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in 
lountries  Avhich  had  a  national  literature,  and  which 
could  boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of  Racine,  of 
Moliere,  and  of  Massillon,  in  the  country  of  Dante, 
in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  the  intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  adopted.  Germany  had  not  yet 
produced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  with- 
out rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was 
taught  to  speak  and  write  French.  That  he  should 
speak  and  write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness,  or 
even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  regarded  as  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, with  all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it 
necessary  that  his  children  should  know  French,  and 
quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in 
German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted.  "  My 
son,"  his  Majesty  wrote,  "  shall  not  learn  Latin ;  and, 
more  than  that,  I  will  not  suffer  anybody  even  to  men- 
tion such  a  thing  to  me."  One  of  the  preceptors  ven- 
tured to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original  with  the 
Piince  Royal.  Frederic  William  entered  the  room, 
and  broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

"  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?" 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  preceptor,  "I 
was  explaining  the  Golden   Bull  to  his  Royal  High- 


aess." 


"  I  '11  Golden   Bull  you,  you    rascal !  "   roared  the 
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Majesty  of  Prussia.  Up  went  the  King's  cane  ;  away 
ran  the  terrified  instructor ;  and  Frederic's  classical 
studies  ended  for  ever.  He  now  and  then  affected  to 
quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  exquisitely 
Ciceronian  phrases  as  these :  —  "  Stante  pede  morire," 
—  "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus," — "  Tot  verhas 
tot  spondera.'"  Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough  to  read 
a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease  ;  and  of  the  Spanish 
and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  under- 
stand a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had 
access  were  those  of  the  French  Aviiters,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  admiration  for  those  writers  should 
have  been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and  eager 
temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he  admired. 
The  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  his  heart  was,  that  he  might 
rank  among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as  indefatigably  as 
if  he  had  been  a  starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osborn  ;  but 
Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on  him,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator, 
had  withheld  from  him  those  higher  and  rarer  gifts, 
without  which  industry  labors  in  vain  to  produce  im- 
mortal eloquence  and  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility 
of  thought,  than  he  appears  to  have  had,  he  would 
still  have  been  subject  to  one  gi-eat  disadvantage,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented  him 
fi'om  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He 
had  not  the  full  command  of  any  language.  There 
was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with 
perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  German 
enough  to  scold  his  servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of 
command   to   his   grenadiers;    but   his   grammar   and 
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pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest 
German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of  Racine's 
Iphigenie  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French 
original  in  his  hand  ;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even 
with  such  help,  he  could  not  understand  the  trans- 
lation. Yet,  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on  French, 
his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck 
some  men  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  the  sole- 
cisms and  false  rhymes  of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was 
frequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  possessed  the  poetic 
faculty,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was 
utterly  destitute,  the  want  of  a  language  would  have 
prevented  him  from  being  a  great  poet.  No  noble 
work  of  imagination,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was 
ever  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which 
he  had  learned  without  remembering  how  or  when,  ar.a 
which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had 
ever  analysed  its  structure.  Romans  of  great  abilities 
wrote  Greek  verses  ;  but  how  many  of  those  verses 
have  deserved  to  live  ?  Many  men  of  eminent  genius 
have,  in  modern  times,  written  Latin  poems  ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not  even 
Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even 
very  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  French  verses  of  Fredenc,  we  can  find 
nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
industry,  nothing  above  the  level  of  Newdigate  and 
Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank 
with  the  worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  history,  he 
succeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find,  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs,  either  deep  reflection 
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or  vivid  painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distinguished 
bj  clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense,  and  a  certain  air 
of  truth  and  simpHcity,  which  is  singularly  graceful  in 
a  man  who,  having  done  great  things,  sits  down  to 
relate  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  none  of  his 
writings  are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  written  with  earnestness,  and  are 
not  embroidered  Avith  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to 
literature,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of 
France,  should  have  looked  with  profound  veneration 
on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  "  A  man  who  has  never 
seen  the  sun,"  says  Calderon,  in  one  of  his  charming 
comedies,  "  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no 
glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A  man  who  has 
seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  blamed  for  talk- 
ino-  of  the  unrivalled  briglitness  of  the  morning  star." 
Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton,  or 
even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Henriade 
would  prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 
of  discernino-  what  is  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been 
familiar  with  Sophocles  or  Shakspeare,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaire  more  justly.  Had  he 
been  able  to  study  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that  there 
were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerful 
tragedies,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  histoi'- 
ical  work  that  Frederic  had  ever  read  were  Voltaire's. 
Such  high  and  various  excellence  moved  the  young 
prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire 
on  religious  and  philosophical  questions  had  not  yet 
been  fully  exhibited  to  the  public.     At  a  later  period, 
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when  an  exile  from  his  coiintiy,  and  at  open  war  with 
the  Church,  he  spoke  out.  But  when  Frederic  was  at 
Rheinsberg,  Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier  ;  and,  though 
he  could  not  always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had  as 
yet  published  nothing  that  could  exclude  him  from 
Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  gen- 
erous school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read 
with  pleasure.  In  the  Henriade,  in  Zaire,  and  in 
Alzire,  Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable 
form  ;  and,  some  years  after  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing,  a  Pope  condescended  to  accept  the  dedication 
of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of  the  poet,  however, 
might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye  throngh  the 
decent  disoruise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held  similar 
opinions,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  practice  similar 
dissimulation. 

The  Prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  wor- 
shipper ;  and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and 
address.  A  correspondence  followed,  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  become 
proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No  man  ever 
paid  com])liments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest 
confectionery  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating 
flavour,  which  was  delightful  to  palates  wearied  by  the 
coarse  preparations  of  inferior  artists.  It  was  only  from 
his  hand  that  so  much  suoar  could  be  swallowed  without 
making  tlie  swallower  sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writing 
desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged  between  the 
fi'iends.  Frederic  confided  his  writings  to  Voltaire  ; 
and  Voltaire  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  Racine 
and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  his  Royal  Highness's  per- 
formances was  a  refutation  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  the  press.     It  was  entitled 

vol..  V  11 
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the  Anti-Machiavel,  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against 
rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjust  war,  in 
sliort,  against  almost  every  thing  for  which  its  author  is 
now  remembered  amono;  men. 

The  old  Kino;  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocious  STowl 
at  the  diversions  of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was 
broken  ;  his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  vigour  was 
impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure  left,  that  of  seeing 
tall  soldiers.  He  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  four  or  six  feet  five  ; 
and  such  presents  were  from  time  to  time  judiciously 
offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death 
with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and 
wiser  man  ;  and  Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  became  King  of  Prussia.  His 
character  was  little  understood.  That  he  had  good 
abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked  with  him,  or 
corresponded  with  him,  could  doubt.  But  the  easy. 
Epicurean  life  which  he  had  led,  his  love  of  good  cook- 
ery and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light 
literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and 
intellectual  volupti;ary.  His  habit  of  canting  about 
moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  the  happiness  which  a 
good  mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of  others,  had 
imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better. 
Those  who  thought  best  of  him  expected  a  Telemachus 
after  Fenelon's  pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach 
of  a  Medicean  age,  an  age  propitious  to  learning  and 
art,  and  not  unpropitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military 
and  political  talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinary 
still,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  without  mercy, 
had  ascended  the  throne. 
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The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  boon-com- 
panion's coronation  was  not  more  bitter  than  that  which 
awaited  some  of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had 
long  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as 
to  the  event  from  which  their  own  prosperity  and  great- 
ness was  to  date.  They  had  at  last  reached  the  prom- 
ised land,  the  land  which  they  had  figured  to  themselves 
as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  they  found  it  a 
desert.  "  No  more  of  these  fooleries,"  was  the  short, 
sharp  admonition  given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them. 
It  soon  became  plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points, 
the  new  sovereign  bore  a  strong  familv  likeness  to  his 
predecessor.  There  was  indeed  a  wide  diiference  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent  and 
vigour  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork  of 
the  chai'acter  was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were 
common  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the 
military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  imperious  spint,  the, 
temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity,  the  pleasure  in  the 
pain  and  humiliation  of  others.  But  these  propen- 
sities had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of  the  general 
unsoundness  of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  very  different 
aspect  when  found  in  company  with  the  strong  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Fredei'ic  was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be 
about  the  efficiency  of  his  anny.  But  this  anxiety 
never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which 
led  his  father  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  Frederic 
was  as  thrifty  about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private 
man  ought  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive,  like  his 
father,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  unwholesome  cab- 
bao;es  for  the  sake  of  saving;  four  or  five  rixdollars  in  the 
rear.       Frederic   was,   we  fear,  as    malevolent    as    his 
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father  ;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled  him  often  to  show 
his  malevolence  in  ways  moi'e  decent  than  tliose  to 
which  his  father  resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  deg- 
radation by  a  taunt  instead  of  a  blow,  Frederic,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his  hereditary  pi-ivilege 
of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His  practice,  however,  as 
to  that  matter,  diifered  in  some  important  respects  from 
his  father's.  To  Frederic  Wilham,  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women,  or 
children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  within  reach  of 
his  toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sutHcient  rea- 
son for  proceeding  to  belabour  them.  Frederic  re- 
quired provocation  as  well  as  vicinity  ;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction  on 
any  but  his  born  subjects  ;  though  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thi^bault  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  antici- 
pate the  high  honour  of  being  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very  imperfectly 
understood  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours, 
when  events  occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong 
Ho-ht.  A  few  months  after  his  accession  died  Charles 
the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  descendant, 
in  the  male  line,  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his  death, 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure 
to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line  the  many  crowns 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had 
promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession,  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  his  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Lo- 
raine,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestoi's. 
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No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by 
a  clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
had,  during  twenty  yeai'S,  been  directed  to  one  single 
end,  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  From  every  per- 
son whose  rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  af- 
fected, renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  form  had  been 
obtained.  The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estates 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  made  up 
the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  France,  Spain, 
Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Ger- 
manic body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  main- 
tain the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  That  instrument  was 
placed  iinder  the  protection  of  the  public  faith  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had 
existed,  the  arrangement  was  one  which  no  good  man 
would  have  been  willing  to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable 
arrangement.  It  was  an  arrangement  acceptable  to  the 
great  population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  concerned. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in  the 
distribution  of  power  among  the  states  of  Christendom. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  could  be  set  aside,  only  by 
means  of  a  general  war  ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside  the  ef- 
fect would  be,  that  the  equilibrivim  of  Europe  would  be 
deranged,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of  millions 
would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  great  provinces 
which  had  been  united  for  centuries  would  be  torn  fi-om 
each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  therefore,  bound  by 
every  obligation  which  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
power  over  their  fellow-creatures  ought  to  hold  most  sa- 
cred, to  respect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess. 
Her  situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  move  the  mind  of  any  generous 
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man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  cliivalrous  tenderness. 
She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  form  was 
majestic,  her  features  heautiful,  her  countenance  sweet 
and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gra- 
cious and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations  she  was 
without  reproach.  She  was  married  to  a  hushand  whom 
she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  when  death  deprived  her  of  her  father.  The  loss 
of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  empire,  were  too 
much  for  her  m  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her 
spirits  were  depressed,  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 
Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  anxiety.  It 
seemed  that  justice,  humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties 
would  have  their  due  weight,  and  that  the  settlement 
so  solemnly  guaranteed  Avould  be  quietly  carried  into 
eifect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland,  declared 
in  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their  engagements. 
The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the 
same  effect.  But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen 
of  Hungary  receive  stronger  assurances  of  friendship 
and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Anti-Machiavel,  had 
already  fully  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  whom 
he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  plunging  all  Europe 
into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war  ;  and  all  this 
for  no  end  whatever,  except  that  he  might  extend  his 
dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes.  He  de- 
termined to  assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  se- 
crecy, to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be 
apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to 
his  kingdom. 

We  Avill  not  condescend  to  refute  at  length  the 
pleas  which   the  compiler  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  has 
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copied  fi-om  Doctor  Preuss.  Tliey  amount  to  this, 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  some  ancient  pre- 
tensions to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the  previous  century  been 
compelled,  by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that, 
whoever  might  originally  have  been  in  the  right,  Prus- 
sia had  submitted.  Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  recently  been  al- 
lied with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent 
treaties  and  long  possession,  the  world  can  never  be  at 
peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have  wisely 
established  a  time  of  limitation,  after  which  titles,  how- 
ever illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  felt  by  everybody,  that  to  eject  a  person  from  his 
estate  on  the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  would  produce  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  arbitrary  confiscation,  and  would  make  all 
property  insecure.  It  concerns  the  commonwealth  — 
so  runs  the  lesal  maxim  —  that  there  be  an  end  of  liti- 
gation.  And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  least  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  commonwealth  of  states  ;  for  in 
that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of 
provinces,  the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges 
lil:e  these  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields 
like  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  We  hold  that  the 
transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  was  an 
unjustifiable  proceeding ;  but  would  the  king  of  Den- 
mark be  therefore  justified  in  landing,  without  any  new 
provocation,  in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  op- 
erations there  ?  The  king  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Belgian  provinces. 
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Grant  tliat  it  were  so.  Would  lie,  therefore,  be  justi- 
fied in  marching  with  an  army  on  Brussels  ?  The  case 
against  Frederic  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  complained  had  been  committed 
more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life 
had  not  been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
whose  daughter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  vir- 
tue than  he  had.  In  manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's 
sake,  insert  some  idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim 
on  Silesia;  but  in  his  conversations  and  Memoirs  he 
took  a  very  different  tone.  His  own  words  are  :  "  Am- 
bition, interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk  about 
me,  carried  the  day ;  and  I  decided  for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability 
and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his 
preparations;  for  throughout  the  Prussian  territories 
regiments,  guns,  and  baggage  were  in  motion.  The 
Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin  apprised  his  court  of  these 
facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designs ; 
but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  p-ive 
credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on  a  young  prince  who 
was  known  chiefly  by  his  high  professions  of  integrity 
and  philanthropy.  "  We  will  not,"  they  wrote,  "  we 
cannot,  believe  it." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been 
assembled.  Without  any  declaration  of  war,  without 
any  demand  for  reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pourino- 
forth  compliments  and  assurances  of  good-will,  Fred- 
eric commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his 
troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to  any 
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part  of  her  territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a 
message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult. 
If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he 
said,  stand  by  her  against  any  power  which  should  try 
to  deprive  her  of  her  other  dominions  ;  as  if  he  was 
not  already  bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new 
promise  could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe, 
and  the  roads  heavy  with  mire.  But  the  Prussians 
pressed  on.  Resistance  was  impossible.  The  Austrian 
army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  efficient.  The 
small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was 
unprepared  for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  blockaded  : 
Breslau  opened  its  gates  ;  Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A 
few  scattered  sarrisons  still  held  out ;  but  the  whole 
open  country  was  subjugated  :  no  enemy  ventured  to 
encounter  the  King  in  the  field  ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  January,  1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the   Silesian   question   been  merely  a  question 
between  Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  acquit  the  Prassian  King  of  gross  perfidy. 
But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his  policy  pro- 
duced,  and  could   not  fail  to  produce,  on  the   whole 
community  of  civilised  nations,   we   are  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe.     Till  he 
began  the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  peace  of  the  world    would    be   preserved.      The 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage   was  indeed  a 
strong  temptation  ;  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambi- 
tious schemes  were  already  meditated.     But  the  treaties 
by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  guaranteed 
were   express   and  recent.     To  throw  all  Europe  into 
confusion   for  a  purpose   clearly  unjust,  was  no  light 
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matter.     England  was  true  to  her  eno;agements.     The 
voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been  for  peace.     He  had  a 
conscience.     He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  and  was 
unwilling,  after  a  life  which,   when  his   situation  was 
considered,   must  be    pronounced    singularly    pure,   to 
carry  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  his  God.     Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle- 
Isle,  whose  whole  life  was  one  wild  day-dream  of  con- 
quest and  sjjoliation,   felt  that   France,  bound   as  she 
was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not,  without  disgrace, 
make    a    direct    attack    on    the    Austrian    dominions. 
Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  Prag- 
matic  Sanction   gave   to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ;  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  without  sup- 
port.   It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  exj)ected 
that,  after  a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments made    by   the    late    Emperor.     But  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his 
neighbours.     His  example  quieted  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  success  led  them  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
membering the  Austrian  monarchy.     The  whole  world 
sprang  to  arms.     On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the 
blood   which   was   shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during 
many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood 
of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  momi- 
taineers  who  M^ere  slaughtered  at  Culloden,     The  evils 
produced  by  his  wickedness  were   felt  in   lands  where 
the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown  ;   and,  in  order  that 
he   might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to 
defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America. 
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Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle  ;  bvit  the 
Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
fortresses  which  still  held  out.  In  the  spring  Frederic 
rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  little  of  war,  and  had 
never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men  in  the  field. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his  fii'st  military  opera- 
tions showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say 
of  some  pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may 
be  said  of  this  campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early 
bad  manner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small  capacity. 
The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the 
infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that  age  ;  and  some  able 
and  experienced  officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him 
with  their  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
was  Field-Marshal  Schwerin,  a  brave  adventurer  of 
Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served  half  the  gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim, 
and  had  been  with  Charles  the  TAvelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz  ;  and 
never  did  the  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a 
more  inauspicious  manner.  His  army  M^as  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish  his  title  to  th(^ 
character  of  an  able  general  ;  but  he  was  so  vinfortu- 
nate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the 
vulo;ar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  was  put  to  flight.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he 
lost  his  self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily  to  those 
who  urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  grey 
carried  him  manv  miles  from  the  field,  while  Schwerin, 
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though  wounded  in  t^vo  places,  manfully  upheld  the 
day.  The  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  stead- 
iness of  the  Prussian  battalions  prevailed  ;  and  the 
Austrian  army  was  driven  from  the  held  with  the  loss 
of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  earned  late  at  nio-ht  to  a  mill  in  whieh 
the  Kino;  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pan"'. 
He  was  successful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispo- 
sitions which  others  had  made,  and  to  the  valour  of 
men  who  had  fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unprom- 
ising was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of 
that  age. 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion  throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms. 
France,  not  yet  declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the 
war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  two 
great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many 
years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time  from 
the  scene,  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense  of  justice  and  their 
love  of  peace  to  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their 
power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity,  was 
borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle.  Walpole 
retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton  ;  and  his  power 
devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As 
were  the  ministers,  so  were  the  nations.  Thirty  years 
during  which  Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  en- 
joyed repose,  had  pre])ared  the  public  mind  for  great 
niilitaiy  eftbrts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up, 
which  could  not  remember  the  sieo-e  of  Turin  or  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing 
but  its  trophies  ;  and  which,  while  it  looked  with  pride 
on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in  the  Place 
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of  Victories,  little  thought  by  what  privations,  by  what 
waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears, 
conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  Frederic  invaded  Moravia.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  were 
there  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  was  taken.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  throne  which  the 
practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of 
Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the 
Caesars  unbroken.  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  un- 
questionable title ;  and  although  her  ancestors  had 
found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  o])pres- 
sion,  but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In  the 
midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  she  hastened  to 
Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed  with 
the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain 
his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak 
from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers, 
up  the  Mount  of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient 
sword  of  state,  shook  it  towards  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  and  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face  challenged 
the  four  corners  of  the  Avorld  to  dispute  her  rights  and 
those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she 
appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in 
pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to 
support  her  just  cause.     Magnates  and  deputies  sprang 
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up,  half  drew  their  sabres,  and  with  eager  voices 
vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  hves  and  fortunes. 
Till  then  her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  her 
before  the  public  eye  ;  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down 
upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching 
was  the  sight  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before 
the  estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before  "them  the 
little  Archduke  in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the 
(Uithusiasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that  war-cry 
whicli  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  "  Let  us 
die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  !  " 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  meditatino-  a  change 
of  policy.  He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme 
power  on  the  Continent,  at  the  expense  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  His  first  object  was  to  rob  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  His  second  object  was  that,  if  possible, 
nobody  should  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against 
Austria  :  but  these  engao-ements  were  in  his  estimation 
of  no  more  force  than  the  guarantee  formerly  given  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His  plan  now  was  to  secui'e 
his  share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such 
compromise ;  but  the  English  government  represented 
to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off  Frederic, 
that  she  ajireed  to  neo;otiate.  The  negotiation  Avould 
not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the  arms 
of  Frederic  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory. 
Prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria 
Theresa,  a  bold  and  active,  though  unfortunate  general, 
gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Chotusitz,  and  was  de- 
feated. The  King  was  still  only  a  learner  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that  his 
success  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all 
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to  his  own  generalship,  but  solely  to  the  valour  and 
steadiness  of  his  troops.  He  completely  effaced,  how- 
ever, by  his  personal  courage  and  energy,  the  stain 
which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation, 
was  the  fruit  of  this  battle,  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
Silesia :  Frederic  abandoned  his  allies :  Saxony  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  the  Queen  was  left  at  liberty 
to  turn  her  whole  force  against  France  and  Bavaria. 
She  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty  ef- 
fected their  escape.  The  whole  line  of  their  retreat 
might  be  tracked  by  the  corpses  of  thousands  who  had 
died  of  cold,  fatigvTC  and  hunger.  Many  of  those  who 
reached  their  country  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of 
death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious 
Avarriors  from  that  bloody  debatable  land  which  lies  on 
the  frontier  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  The 
terrible  names  of  the  Pandoor,  the  Croat,  and  the  Hus- 
sar, then  first  became  familiar  to  western  Europe. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished  by 
Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  fi'om  his  heredi- 
tary states,  and  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by 
shame  and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  Enghsh 
army  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated 
tlie  French  at  Dettingen.  The  Austrian  captains  al- 
ready began  to  talk  of  completing  the  work  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  France  to  re- 
linquish Alsace  and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to 
Frederic  for  help.  He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great 
treasons  :  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  a 
third.  The  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  then  held  the 
chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Lewis.     She  determined 
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to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin ;  and  Voltaire  was  selected 
for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task  ;  for, 
while  his  literary  fame  tilled  all  Europe,  he  was  troub- 
led with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinction. 
He  was  vain,  and  not  Avithout  reason,  of  his  address, 
and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence ;  and  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  truth  was  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only 
one  corner  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of 
the  poetaster  ;  but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles 
were  united  with  all  the  talents  and  vices  which  lead  to 
success  in  active  life,  and  that  the  unlucky  versifier 
who  pestered  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrines, 
was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  friendship,  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a 
seat  daily  at  the  royal  table.  The  negotiation  was  of 
an  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  whimsical  than  the  conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  first  literary  man  and  the  first 
practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weakness 
had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great  poet 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guarantees, 
and  the  great  King  of  nothing  but  metaphors  and 
rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his  jNIaj- 
esty's  hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
received  it  back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  maroin. 
In  secret  they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire 
did  not  spare  the  King's  poems  ;  and  the  King  has 
left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplomacy. 
"  He  had  no  credentials,"  6ays  Frederic,  "  and  the 
whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce." 
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ijut  what  the  influence  of  Vohaire  could  not  effect, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  eflected.  If 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  George 
the  Second  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  France,  what 
chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would  lono;  retain  Silesia  ? 
Frederic's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  acted  perfid- 
iously and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
That  her  resentment  was  strong  she  had  given  ample 
proof ;  and  of  her  respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  his 
own.  Guarantees,  he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure. 
He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to  ally  himself  closely 
to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the  Empress  Queen. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostilities, 
marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without 
troubling  himself  about  tlie  permission  of  the  Elector, 
invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague,  and  even  menaced 
Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austrian  army  under 
Charles  of  Loraine  threatened  his  communications  with 
Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  arms  behind  him.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He  after-, 
wards  owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural  effect  of 
his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  com- 
mitted greater  faults.  •  It  must  be  added,  that  to  the 
reverses  of  this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  subse- 
quent successes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
disgrace  that  he  caught  the  first  clear  glimpse  of  the 
princij)les  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  1745  followed.  The  war  raged 
by  sea  and  hmd,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders ; 
and  even  England,  after  many  years  of  profound  in- 
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ternal  quiet,  saw,  for  tlie  last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in 
battle  array  against  each  other.  This  year  is  memo- 
rable in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at  whicli  his 
noviciate  in  the  art  (jf  war  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated. There  have  been  great  captains  whose  pre- 
cocious and  self-taught  military  skill  resembled  intuition. 
Conde,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.  But  Fred- 
eric was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  profi- 
ciency in  military  science  was  simply  the  proficiency 
which  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties  makes  in  any  science 
to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and 
industry.  It  was  at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first 
proved  how  much  he  had  pi'ofited  by  his  errors,  and 
by  their  consequences.  His  victory  on  that  day  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  dispositions,  and  convinced 
Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
stood  aghast  in  the  rout  of  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the 
mihtary  art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory 
of  Hohenfriedberg  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been 
victorious  in  the  Low  Countries.  Frederic  had  no 
lono-er  reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  would  be  able 
to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to  meditate  a 
fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  The  court  of 
Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of 
earnest  expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis,  was 
sent  to  Berlin  ;  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1745, 
Frederic  made  peace  with  England,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions 
of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an 
accommodation.  That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more  ; 
and  Francis  of  Lovaine,  the  luisband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
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was  raised,  with  the  general  assent  of  the  Germanic 
body,  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace ;  but  the  European  war 
lasted  till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had 
taken  part  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was  Fredei"ic.  Not 
only  had  he  added  to  his  patrimony  the  fine  province 
of  Silesia:  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  the  scale 
of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  high 
dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and 
whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no  more  than  a 
Margrave.  By  the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
considered  as  a  politician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and 
decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  false ; 
nor  was  the  public  much  in  the  wrong.  He-  was  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  a  rising 
general,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  administrator.  Those 
qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were 
qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His 
career  had  hitherto,  with  little  interraption,  been  pros- 
perous ;  and  it  was  only  in  adversity,  in  adversity  which 
seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in  adversity  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated  for 
strenn;th  of  mind,  that  his  real  o-reatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
applied  himself  to  public  business  after  a  fashion  un- 
known among  kings.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  indeed, 
had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  government ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Fred- 
eric.    He  was  not  content  witli   being  his  own   prime 
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minister  :   he  would  be  his   own  sole  minister.     Under 
him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu  or 
a  Mazarin,  hut  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a   Torcy. 
A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  in- 
satiable   lon<i;ing    to    dictate,  to    intermeddle,  to   make 
liis    power  felt,  a   profound  scorn  and  distrust    of  his 
fellow-creatures,  made  him  unwilling  to  ask  counsel,  to 
confide  important  secrets,  to   delegate    ample    i)owers. 
The  hio'hest  functionaries  under  his  government  were 
mere  clerks,  and  were   not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as 
valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads   of  de- 
partments.    He  was  his  own   treasurer,  his  own  com- 
mander-in-chief, -his   own   intendant    of  public  works, 
his    own    minister   for    trade    and    justice,    for    home 
affairs  and  foreign  affairs,  his  own  master  of  the  horse, 
steward,  and  chamberlain.     Matters  of  which  no  chief 
of  an  office  in  any  other  government  would  ever  hear 
were,  in  this  singular  monarchy,  decided  by  the  King 
in  person.     If  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  place  to  see 
a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and  received  next 
day  from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederic's   answer   signed 
bv  Frederic's  own  hand.     This  was  an  extravagant,  a 
morbid  activity.     The  public  busiijess  would  assuredly 
have  been  better  done  if  each  department  had  been  put 
under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the   King 
had  contented  himself  with  a  general  control.     In  this 
manner  the  advantages  which  belong  to  unity  of  design, 
and  the  advantages  wdiich   belong  to  the  division  of  la- 
bour, Avould  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined.    But 
such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar  temper 
of  Fredei-ic.     He  could   tolerate  no  will,  no  reason,  in 
the  state,  save  his  oAvn.     He  wished  for  no  abler  assist- 
ance than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just  understanding 
enouoh    to  translate   and   transcribe,  to  make  out  his 
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sci-awls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  No  into  an  of- 
ficial form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  tliCre 
is  as  much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  lithographic  press, 
as  he  required  from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own   exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  human  body  or  a  human   mind.     At 
Potsdam,  his    ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  in 
summer  and   four  in  winter.     A  page  soon  appeared, 
with  a  large  basket  full  of  all  the  letters  which  had  ar- 
rived for  the  King  by  the  last  courier,  despatches  from 
ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  of  revenue,  plans  of 
buildings,  proposals    for  draining    marshes,  complaints 
from  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  ai)i.li- 
cations  from  persons  who  wanted  titles,  military  com- 
missions  and   civil  situations.     He  examined  the  seals 
with  a  keen  eye ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  moment  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  i)ractised 
on  him.     Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into 
several  packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by 
a  mark,  often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by 
some  cutting  epigram.     By  eight  he  had  generally  rin- 
ished  this  part  of  his  task.     The  adjutant-general  was 
then  in    attendance,  and   received  instnictions  for  the 
day  as  to  all  the  military  arrangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  King  went  to  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings 
ordinarily  review  their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  at- 
tention and  severity  of  an  old  drill-sergeant.     In    the 
mean  time  the  four  cabinet  secretaries  had   been  em- 
ployed in  answering  the  letters  on  which  the  King  liatl 
that  mornino-  signified   his  will.     These  unhapi)V  men 
were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro  slaves 
in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.     They  never  had  a  holi- 
dav.     Thev  never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.     It  was 
accessary  that,  before    they  stirred,  they  should    finish 
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the  whole  of  their  Avork.  The  Kmg,  always  on  his 
guard  against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  handful 
of  letters  at  randum,  and  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  his  instructions  had  been  exactly  followed. 
This  was  no  bad  security  against  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them  were  detected  in 
a  trick,  he  might  think  hnnself  fortunate  if  he  escaped 
with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same 
evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  govern- 
ment was  conducted,  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of 
Frederic  was  essentially  the  same  as  his  father's  ;  but 
Frederic,  while  he  carried  that  policy  to  lengths  to  which 
his  father  never  tliought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the 
same  time  from  the  absurdities  with  which  his  father 
had  encumbered  it.  The  King's  first  object  was  to 
have  a  great,  efficient,  and  well-trained  army.  He  had 
a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and  population  was  hardly 
in  the  second  rank  of  European  powers  ;  and  yet  he 
aspired  to  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  France,  and  Austria.  For  that  end  it  was 
necessarv  that  Prussia  should  be  all  stino-.  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth,  with  five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a 
more  formidable  army.  The  ])roportion  which  the  50I- 
diers  in  Prussia  bore  to  the  })eople  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. Of  the  males  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  seventli  part 
were  probably  under  arms  ;  and  this  great  force  had, 
by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  imsparing  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  y)erform  all  evolu- 
tions with  a  rajjidity  and  a  precision  which  woidd  have 
astonished  Villars  or  Euo-ene.  The  elevated  feelino-s 
which  are  necessary  to  tlie  best  kind  of  army  were  then 
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wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  In  those  ranks  were 
not  found  the  rehgious  and  pohtical  enthusiasm  which 
inspii'ed  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell,  the  patriotic  ardour, 
the  thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which 
inflamed  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  But  in  all 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  calling,  the  Prus- 
sians were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops 
of  that  day  as  the  English  and  French  troops  to  a  rustic 
militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small, 
though  every  rixdollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was 
scrutinised  by  Frederic  with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion 
such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought  to  the  exami- 
nation of  an  army  estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an 
establishment  was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enor- 
mous. In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous, 
it  was  necessary  that  every  other  expense  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Accordingly  Fred- 
eric, though  his  dominions  bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no 
navy.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies. 
His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly  paid.  His 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even 
to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London 
and  Paris,  he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year.  The  royal  household  was  managed  with  a 
frugality  unusual  in  the  estabhshments  of  ()})ulent  sub- 
jects, unexamjjled  in  any  other  palace.  The  King  loved 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by 
guests  ;  yet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought 
within  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
He  examined  every  extraordinary  item  with  a  care 
which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  board- 
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ing  house  Letter  than  a  great  prince.  Wlien  more 
than  four  rixdohars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred 
oysters,  he  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his 
generals  liad  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress  Queen. 
Not  a  bottle  of  Champagne  Avas  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  for- 
ests, a  serious  liead  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms, 
was  to  him  a  source  of  profit.  The  whole  was  farmed 
out ;  and  though  the  farmers  were  almost  ruined  by 
their  contract,  the  Kino-  would  o-rant  them  no  remis- 
sion.  His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine  gala  dress, 
wliich  lasted  him  all  his  life  ;  of  two  or  three  old  coats 
fit  for  INIonmouth  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats  soiled 
with  snuff,  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  parsimony,  nay,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence, the  taste  for  buildinir.  In  all  other  tilings  his 
economy  was  such  as  we  might  call  by  a  harsher  name, 
if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  w^ere  drawn  fi'om  a 
heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  without  excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a 
formidable  army  and  a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic  had  un- 
doubtedly many  titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly 
maintained  throughout  his  dominions.  Property  Avas 
secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and  of  writing 
was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength 
derived  from  a  great  army,  the  King  looked  down 
on  malcontents  and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain ; 
and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  informers. 
When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  he  merely  asked,  "  How  many  thousand  men 
can  he  bring  into  the  field?"  He  once  saw  a  crowd 
staring    at    something    on  a  wall.     He    rode  up,   and 
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found  that  the  object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous 
placard  against  himself.  The  placard  had  been  posted 
up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Frederic 
ordered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down  and  put  it 
lower.  "  My  people  and  I,"  he  said,  "  have  come  to 
an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  sav 
what  they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please."  No 
person  would  have  dared  to  publish  in  London  satires 
on  George  the  Second  approaching  to  the  atrocity  of 
those  satires  on  Frederic,  which  the  booksellers  at 
Berlin  sold  with  impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the 
palace  a  copy  of  the  most  stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps 
was  ever  written  in  the  world,  the  Memoirs  of  Voltaire, 
published  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked  for  his  majesty's 
orders.  "  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive  manner," 
said  the  King,  "  but  sell  it  by  all  means.  I  hope  it 
will  j)ay  you  Well."  Even  among  statesmen  accus- 
tomed to  the  license  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness 
of  mind  as  this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say  that 
he  earnestly  laboured  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great 
blessing  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  rulers  who  abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd 
practice  of  torture.  No  sentence  of  death,  pronounced 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed  without  his 
sanction  ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of  murdei", 
was  rai'ely  given.  Towards  his  troops  he  acted  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Military  offences  were  pun- 
ished with  such  barbarous  scourging  that  to  be  shot 
was  considered  by  the  Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary 
punishment.  Indeed,  the  principle  which  pervaded 
Frederic's  whole  policy  was  this,  that  the  more  severely 
the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  lenity. 
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Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  liis  gov- 
ernment, unless  some  foolish  and  unjust  restrictions 
wliich  lay  upon  tlie  Jews  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  exception.  His  policy  with  respect  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  Silesia  presented  an  honourable  contrast  to  the 
policy  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  Eng- 
land long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Every  form  of  religion  and  irreligion  found 
an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scoffer  whom  the  parlia- 
ments of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  was 
consoled  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service.  The 
Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  else,  who  in 
Britain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  pro- 
scribed by  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who 
had  been  given  up  even  by  the  Vatican,  found  safety 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administration  resolve 
themselves  into  one  vice,  the  spirit  of  meddling.  The 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial 
temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great 
fault.  He  drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers. Capital  and  industry  were  diverted  from  their 
natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of  preposterous  regula- 
tions. There  was  a  monopoly  of  coffee,  a  mono})oly 
of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The  })ublic 
money,  of  which  the  King  was  generally  so  sparing, 
was  lavishly  spent  in  ploughing  bogs,  in  })lanting  mul- 
b,'nTy-trees  amidst  the  sand,  in  bringing  sheep  from 
Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  bestowing  pri/.es 
for  fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  jjorcelain, 
manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardware, 
manufactories  of  lace.  Neither  the  experience  of  other 
rulers,  nor  his  own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  some- 
thing more   than  an  echct  and  a  grant  of  ])ublic  money 
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was  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a  Bir- 


minoliam. 


For  liis  commercial  policy,  however,  there  was  some 
excuse.  He  had  on  his  side  illustrious  examples  and 
popular  prejudice.  Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred 
in  company  with  his  age.  In  other  departments  his 
meddling  was  altogether  without  apology.  He  inter- 
fered with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the 
course  of  trade  ;  and  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  of 
equity  against  the  law  as  expounded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  civil  right  were  more  likely  to  form  cor- 
rect opinions  on  such  questions  than  a  jnince  whose 
attention  was  divided  among  a  thousand  objects,  and 
who  had  never  read  a  law-book  throuiih.  The  resist- 
ance  opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him  to 
fury.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins 
of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act 
unjustly.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  was  doing  right, 
and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  wealthy. 
Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did  far  more 
harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  daring 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We  could  make  shift  to 
live  under  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant ;  but  to  be  ruled  by 
a  busy-body  is  more  than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  aj>- 
peared  in  every  part  of  the  King's  policy.  Every  lad 
of  a  certain  station  in  life  was  forced  to  go  to  certain 
schools  within  the  Prussian  dominions.  If  a  young 
Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to  Ley- 
den  or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence 
Was  punished  with  civil  disabihties,  and  sometimes  with 
the  confiscation   of  property.     Nobody  was  to   travel 
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without  the  royal  })ermission.  If  the  permission  were 
gi-anted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by 
royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  lum 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rixdollars  in  gold,  a  noble  Avas 
allowed  to  take  four  hundred  ;  for  it  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  Frederic  studiously  kept  up  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  and  the  community.  In 
speculation,  he  was  a  French  philosopher,  but  in  action, 
a  German  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  the 
privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  Sieyes  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener  eye 
to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there  was  an- 
other Frederic,  the  Frederic  of  Rheinsbero-  the  fiddler 
and  fiute-player,  the  jjoetaster  and  metaphysician. 
Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  Kino;  had  I'etained  his 
passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for  literary 
society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
that  he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  oov- 
ernment ;  and  perhaps  more  light  is  thrown  on  his  char- 
acter by  what  passed  during  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller  that,  in  his  country, 
no  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infancy 
of  poetry.  The  rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther, 
driven  by  the  Latin  from  the  schools  of  pedants,  and 
by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  ])eople.  Of  the  powers  of  that  lan- 
guage Frederic  had  no  notion.  He  generally  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  with  the  contempt  of  ig- 
norance. His  library  consisted  of  French  books  ;  at 
his  table  nothing  was  heard  but  Fi^ench  conversation. 
The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the 
most  part,  foreigners.     Britain  furnished  to  the  roval 
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circle  two  distinguished  men,  born  in  the  highest  rank, 
and  driven  bv  civil  dissensions  from  the  land  to  which, 
under  happier  circumstances,  their  talents  and  virtues 
might  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  glory. 
George  Keith,  Eaid  Marischal  of  Scotland,  had  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuai't  in  1715  ;  and  his  younger 
brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had 
fought  gallantly  by  his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they 
retired  together  to  the  Continent,  roved  from  country 
to  country,  served  under  various  standards,  and  so  bore 
themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good- will  of  many 
who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long 
wanderino;s  terminated  at  Potsdam  ;  nor  had  Frederic 
any  associates  who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share 
of  his  esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished  men, 
but  nobles  and  warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amusing  him  at  supper. 
Alone  of  all  his  companions  they  appear  never  to  have 
had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanour  towards  them. 
Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best  pronounced 
that  Lord  Marischal  was  the  only  human  being  whom 
Fi'ederic  ever  really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and 
amiable  Algarotti,  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty,  cau- 
tious, and  servile  of  Abbes.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  society  which  Frederic  had  assembled  round  him, 
was  drawn  from  France.  Maupertuis  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  had  made  to 
Lujjland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  actual 
measurement,  the  shape  of  our  planet.  He  was  placed 
in  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  humble  imi- 
tation of  the  renowned  academy  of  Pai'is.  Baculard 
D'Arnaud,  a  young  poet,  who  was  thought  to  have 
given  promise  of  great  things,  had  been  induced  to  quit 
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Ills  country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  Court.     The 
Marquess  D'Argens  was  among  the    King's    favourite 
companions,  on  account,  as  it  sliould  seem,  of  the  strong 
opposition   between   their    characters.      The    parts    of 
D'Argens  were  good,  and  liis  manners  those  of  a  fin- 
ished French  gentleman  ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  dis- 
solved in  sloth,  timiditv,  and  selt-indulsence.     His  was 
one  of  that  abject  class  of  minds  which  are  superstitious 
without  being  religious.       Hating  Christianity  with  a 
rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of  rational  inquiry, 
unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was 
the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens,  would  not  sit  down  to 
table  with  thirteen  in  company,  turned  pale  if  the  salt 
fell  towards  him,  begged  his  guests  not  to  cross  their 
knives  and  forks  on  their  plates,  and  w^ould  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday.     His  health  was 
a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.     Whenever  his 
head  ached  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears 
and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berlin. 
All    this    suited    the    King's    purpose    admirably.     He 
wanted  somebody  by  whom  he  might  be  amused,  and 
whom  he  might  despise.     When  he  wished  to  pass  half 
an  hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D'Argens  was 
an  excellent  companion  ;  when  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
spleen  and  contempt,  D'Argens  was  an  excellent  butt. 
With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
Frederic   loved   to  spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal 
from  ])ublic  cares.     He  wished  his  supper-parties  to  be 
gay  and  easy.     He  invited  his  guests  to  lay  aside  all 
restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute 
master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him.     There  was,  therefore,  at  these  parties  the 
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outward  show  of  ease.  The  wit  and  leaniino;  of  the 
company  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  discus- 
sions on  history  and  literature  were  often  highly  inter- 
esting. But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religion  known 
among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and 
the  audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated 
throughout  Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occa- 
sions  startled  even  persons  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
French  and  English  freethinkers.  Real  liberty,  how  • 
ever,  or  real  affection,  was  in  this  brilliant  society  not 
to  be  found.  Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends  :  and 
Frederic's  faults  were  such  as,  even  where  perfect 
equality  exists,  make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious. 
He  had  iiideed  many  qualities,  which,  on  a  first  ac- 
quaintance, were  captivating.  His  conversation  Avas 
lively  ;  his  manners,  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  please, 
were  even  caressing.  No  man  could  flatter  with  more 
delicacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  in- 
spiring those  who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of 
some  great  advantage  from  his  kindness.  But  under 
this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant,  suspicioiis,  disdainful, 
and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  which  may  be  par- 
doned in  a  boy,  but,  which  when  habitually  and  delib- 
erately indulged  by  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong 
understanding,  is  almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad 
heart,  a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes.  If  a  courtier 
was  fond  of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit. 
If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  invented 
to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he 
was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  that  he 
had  the  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his  heart 
on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten  him 
from  going  thither.  These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are 
trifles.     They  are   so  ;   but  they  are  indications,  not  to 
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be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the  sight  of  human 
suflPerincr  and  human  deo-radation  is  an  asreeable  ex- 
citement. 

Frederic  liad  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  otliers,  and 
loved  to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some 
talent  for  sarcasm,  and  considerable  skill  in  detecting 
the  sore  places  where  sarcasm  would  be  most  acutely 
felt.  Ilis  vanity,  as  Avell  as  his  malignity,  found  grati- 
fication in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  Avho 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  suc- 
cess on  these  occasions  belonged  quite  as  much  to  the 
king  as  to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus  de- 
scended, sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  against  a 
wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,  and, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  struck 
medals  to  commemorate  the  inglorious  victory.  The 
triumj)hs  of  Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee  were  of 
much  the  same  kind.  How  to  deal  with  him  was  the 
most  puzzling  of  questions.  To  appear  constrained  in 
his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  commands,  and  to  spoil 
his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  associates  were  enticed  by 
his  graciousness  to  Indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  a  cordial 
intimacy,  lie  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their 
presumption  by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his 
affronts  was  perilous  ;  yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to 
deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In  his  view,  those  who 
mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful  ;  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings 
with  the  same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  thing  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger 
should  have  induced  men  to  bear  the  miseiy  of  being 
the  associates  of  the  Great  King.  It  was  no  lucrative 
post.  His  JMajesty  was  as  severe  and  economical  in 
his  friendships  as  in  the  other  charges  of  his  establish- 
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ment,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a  nxdollar  too  much  for 
his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  which  he 
allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest 
sum  for  which  such  poet  or  philoso})her  could  he  in- 
duced to  sell  himself  into  slavery  ;  and  the  hondsman 
misht  think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had  been  so 
grudgingly  given  was  not,  after  years  of  suffering, 
rudely  and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcina.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  where 
every  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment  awaited  the 
happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer  was  received 
with  eager  hospitality,  i,ntoxicated  with  flattery,  en- 
couraged to  expect  prosperity  and  greatness.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  favourites  who  had  en- 
tered  that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to 
expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation, raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  aspirant  who 
approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  liad  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough 
to  fly  without  looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  to  a 
cheerless  and  unhonoured  old  age.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  poorest  author  of  that  time  in 
London,  sleej)ing  on  a  bulk,  dining  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt-pin,  was  a 
hap])ier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of  Fred- 
eric's court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the 
inebriation  of  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of 
rage  and  shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  Voltaire. 
Many  circumstances  had  made  him  desirous  of  finding 
a  home  at  a  distance  from  his  countiy.     His  fame  had 
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raised  liim  up  enemies.  His  sensibility  gave  them  a 
formidable  advantage  over  him.  They  were,  indeed, 
contem})tible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they  wrote  against 
him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled 
tlie  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  sli-ditest 
scratch  of  a  Ijramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  fails 
to  fester.  Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised 
than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as  Freron 
and  Desfontaines,  thouo-h  the  vengeance  which  he  took 
on  Freron  and  Desfontaines  was  such,  that  scouro-ino;, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him  far  more 
pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed 
during  his  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic, 
though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contemporaries  above  all 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  though  his  works 
were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at  Mos- 
cow and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as 
at  Paris  itself,  he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless 
jealousy  which  should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds 
burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,  and  yet  conscious  of 
impotence.  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  his  rivals,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to 
him,  not  merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a 
hearty  friend  and  a  munificent  benefactor.  But  to 
every  writer  who  rose  to  a  celebrity  approaching  his 
own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  enemy. 
He  slily  de})reciated  Montesquieu  and  Buffon.  He 
publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on  Rous- 
seau. Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hidino;  his  feelincfs  under 
the  semblance  of  good  humour  or  of  contempt.  With 
all  his  gi'eat  talents,  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the 
world,  he  had  no   more  self-command   than   a   petted 
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cliild  or  a  hysterical  woman.  "Whenever  he  was  mor- 
tified, he  exliausted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger  and 
sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of 
bitter  words,  his  stamping  and  cursing,  his  grimaces  and 
his  tears  of  rage,  were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  na- 
tures, whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spir- 
its and  in  the  abasement  of  immortal  names.  These 
creatures  had  now  found  out  a  way  of  galling  him  to 
the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been 
admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living 
competitor.  Since  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the 
great  men  whose  dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port 
Royal  holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could 
contest  the  palm  with  the  author  of  Zaire,  of  Akire, 
and  of  Merope.  At  length  a  rival  was  announced. 
Old  Cr^billon,  who,  many  years  before,  had  obtained 
some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been  forgot- 
ten, came  forth  from  his  gai'ret  in  one  of  the  meanest 
lanes  near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  acclamations  of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a 
capricious  populace.  A  thing  called  Catiline,  which 
he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted  with  bound- 
less applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  affair,  carried  on  in 
all  the  forms  of  Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  con- 
fidant is  the  Prastor  Lentulus,  and  Tulha,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero.  The  theatre  resounded  with  acclamations. 
The  king  pensioned  the  successful  poet ;  and  the  coffee- 
houses pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but 
that  the  real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fiie  which 
nad  glowed  in  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  to  be  found 
in  Crebillon  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.     Had  his  wisdom 
and  fortitude  been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his 
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intellect,  and  to  llie  Lrilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  all  the  ])uffers  and 
detractors  in  Europe  to  pnt  Catiline  above  Zaire  ;  but 
he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  with  which 
Milton  and  Bentlej  left  their  claims  to  the  unerring 
iudo-ment  of  time.  He  eao;erly  eno;ao;ed  in  an  undicj- 
nified  competition  with  Crdbillon,  and  produced  a  se- 
ries of  i)lays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had 
treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry 
with  the  court,  angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile.  His  attach- 
ment for  Madame  du  Chatelet  long  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purpose.  Her  death  set  him 
at  liberty  ;  and  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at 
Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic  fi-iendshij)  and 
admiration.  For  once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic 
seemed  to  have  relaxed.  Orders,  honourable  offices,  a 
liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table,  stately  apartments 
under  a  royal  roof,  Avere  offered  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from  the 
society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  louis 
were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey.  No 
ambassador  setting  out  from  Berlin  for  a  court  of  the 
first  rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  su])plied.  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he 
possessed  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral of  men  ;  but  till  his  means  had  become  equal  to 
his  wishes,  his  gi'eediness  for  lucre  was  unrestiained 
either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He  had  the  eftVontery 
to  ask  for  a  thoysand  louis  more,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  in  his  company.     The  indelicate  rapacity  of 
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the  poet  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and 
fruoal  Kino-.  The  answer  was  a  dry  refusal.  "  I  did 
not,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  solicit  the  honour  of  the  lady's 
society."  On  this,  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  paroxysm 
of  childish  rajre.  "  Was  there  over  such  avarice  ?  He 
has  hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis."  It 
seemed  that  the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off;  but 
Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indifference, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard 
D'Arnaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses, 
of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun, 
and  that  D'Ai'naud  was  risin«;.  Good-natured  friends 
soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed. 
He  jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room 
with  rage,  and  sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses. 
It  Avas  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  of  a  connection 
which  had  such  a  beoinnino;. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great 
capital,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  near  thirty  years,  he  returned,  bowed  down  by 
extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and 
ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia  was  such 
as  might  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  ami  excitable 
mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  the  kind- 
ness and  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
surpassed  description,  that  the  King  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  that  Potsdam  was  the  paradise  of  phi- 
losophers. He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received, 
together  with  his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order,  and  a 
patent  ensiu'ing  to  him  a  j)ension  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year  were  j)romised  to  his  niece  if  she  sui- 
vived  him.     The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put 
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at  liis  disposal.  He  was  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
in  which  Saxe  had  lived,  when,  at  the  height  of  powpt 
and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic,  indeed,  stoo]:)ed 
for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation.  He 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  httle  grin- 
ning skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of 
immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the  titles 
which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his  sword,  another 
title,  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus  :  —  Frederic,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Maro-rave  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of 
Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the 
delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Voltaire's  sensitive  vanity 
began  to  take  alarm.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
could  not  help  telling  his  niece  that  the  amiable  King- 
had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand,  while 
patting  and  stroking  with  the  other.  Soon  came  hints 
not  the  less  alarming,  because  mysterious.  ''  The  sup- 
per parties  are  delicious.  The  King  is  the  life  of  the 
company.  But  —  I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews 
and  concerts,  my  studies  and  books.  But  —  but  — 
Berlin  is  fine,  the  princesses  charming,  the  maids  of 
honour  handsome.     But  "  — 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never 
had  there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to 
plague  each  other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  the 
fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  im])atient ;  and 
they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  im])atient  of 
mankind.  Frederic  Avas  frugal,  almost  niggaixllv. 
When  he  had  secured  his  plaything  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  waf>  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of  imj)udence  and 
knavery  ;  and  conceived  that  the  favourite  of  a  monarch 
who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars 
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ought  to  make  a  fortune  which  a  receiver-o;eneral  might 
envy.  They  soon  discovered  each  other's  feehngs. 
Both  were  angry  ;  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Fred- 
eric stooped  to  the  part  of  Harpagon,  and  Vohaire  to 
that  of  Scapin.  It  is  liuniihating  to  rehite,  that  the 
gi'eat  warrior  and  statesman  gave  orders  that  his  guest's 
allowance  of  suo-ar  and  chocolate  should  be  curtailed. 
It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  fact,  that 
Voltaire  indemnified  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax- 
candles  in  the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about 
money,  however,  were  not  the  most  serious  disputes  of 
these  extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasms  of  the 
King  soon  galled  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  poet. 
D'Arnaud  and  D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  Metric, 
might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to 
bear  the  insolence  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of 
another  order.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as 
well  as  Frederic,  that  his  European  reputation,  and  his 
incomparable  power  of  covering  whatever  he  hated 
with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to  the 
leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  truth, 
of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been 
wielded  by  man,  the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of 
Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never  been 
moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  millions,  turned 
pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
l)rinciples  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of 
])ower,  the  most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  the  noblest  and  most  graceful  images,  the 
purest  reputations,  the  most  august  institutions,  began 
to  look  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  that  withering 
smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent, 
however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his 
station  and  his  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter 
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the  great  scoffer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which 
was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel :  — 

"  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms 
Tliough  temiiered  heavenly;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist." 

We  cannot  ])anse  to  recount  how  often  that  rare 
talent  was  exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem ; 
how  often  it  was  used  to  crush  and  torture  enemies 
worthy  only  of  silent  disdain  ;  how  often  it  was  per- 
verted to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroying  the 
last  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on 
earthly  power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how 
often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanitj^,  and 
toleration,  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  full  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who, 
partly  from  love  of  money,  and  partly  from  love  of 
excitement,  was  always  fond  of  stockjobbing,  became 
implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious  char- 
acter. The  Kino;  was  delighted  at  having  such  an 
opportunity  to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Voltaire,  too,  was 
soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  letters  who  sur- 
rounded the  King ;  and  this  irritated  Frederic,  who, 
hoAvever,  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame :  for,  fi'om  that 
love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion, 
he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant  praises  on  small 
men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occa- 
sions Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  His  majesty, 
however,  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he 
had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the  members  of  his 
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houseliold.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a  ferment  with 
literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  Imndred  and  sixty 
thousand  soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the 
contention  of  the  exasperated  wits.  It  was  far  easier 
to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor  was 
Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means  without 
his  own  share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  laro-e 
quantity  of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and  requested  that  they 
miifht  be  returned  with  marks  and  corrections.  "  See," 
exclaimed  Voltaire,  "  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen 
the  Kincr  has  sent  me  to  wash  !  "  Talebearers  were 
not  wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear ;  and 
Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub  Street  writer 
who  had  found  his  name  in  the  Dunciad. 

This  could  not  last.  A  cii'cumstance  which,  when 
the  mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow, 
would  merely  have  been  matter  for  laughter,  produced 
a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of 
Frederic's  good  will  as  any  man  of  letters.  He  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  and  he  stood 
second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  distance,  in 
the  literary  society  which  had  been  assembled  at  the 
Prussian  court.  Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his  own 
amusement  on  the  feelings  of  the  two  jealous  and  vain- 
glorious Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter 
enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on  the  forehead  of 
Maupertuis,  and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  Dia- 
tribe of  Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  little  piece 
to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much  taste  and  too  much 
malice  not  to  relish  such  delicious  pleasantry.  In  truth, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person 
who  has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read 
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the  jokes  of  the  Latin  city,  the  Patagonians,  and  the 
hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  without  laughino-  till  he 
cries.  But  thouo-h  Frederic  was  diverted  bv  this 
charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should 
get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had 
selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  chair  of  his  Academy. 
If  all  Europe  were  taught  to  laugh  at  jNIaupertuis, 
would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Academy,  would  not 
even  the  dignity  of  its  royal  patron,  be  in  some  degree 
compromised  ?  The  King,  therefore,  begged  Voltaire 
to  suppress  this  performance.  Voltaire  promised  to  do 
so,  and  broke  his  word.  The  Diatribe  was  published, 
and  received  with  shouts  of  merriment  and  a])plause  by 
all  who  could  read  the  French  lano-uage.  The  King 
stormed.  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard- of  truth, 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  made  up  some  lie  about  a 
printer  or  an  amanuensis.  The  King  was  not  to  be  so 
imposed  upon.  He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having 
an  apology  from  Voltau'e,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  King  his  cross,  his 
key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  burst 
of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  reconciliation. 
But  the  breach  was  irreparable  ;  and  Voltaire  took  his 
leave  of  Frederic  for  ever.  They  parted  with  cold 
civility  ;  but  their  hearts  were  big  with  resentment. 
Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping  a  volume  of  the  King's 
poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This  was,  we  believe, 
merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting  out 
upon  a  journey  often  commit.  That  Voltaire  could 
have  meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible.  He 
would  not,  we  are  confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's 
kinii'dom,  liave  consented  to  father   Frederic's   verses. 
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The  King,  however,  who  rated  his  own  writings  much 
above  their  vahie,  and  who  was  incHned  to  see  all 
Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to 
think  that  his  favourite  compositions  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger  excited  by  this 
tliought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  decency,  and 
determined  on  committino;  an  outran;e  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort.  His  niece,  Madame 
Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  conceived  him- 
self secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  master,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Prussian  resident.  The 
precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But  the  Prussian 
agents  had,  no  doiibt,  been  instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire 
escape  without  some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined 
twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  kept  guard  over  him.  His  niece  was  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred 
dollars  were  extorted  from  him  by  his  insolent  gaolers. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  King.  Was  anybody  punished  for  it  ? 
Was  anybody  called  in  question  for  it  ?  Was  it  not 
consistent  with  Frederic's  character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions  ? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  he  repeatedly  gave  private 
directions  to  his  oflBcers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the 
houses  of  })ersons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge, 
charoiiiS  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measures 
in  such  a  way  that  his  name  might  not  be  compro- 
mised ?  He  acted  thus  towards  Count  Bruhl  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  Why  should  we  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Vol- 
taire ? 
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When  at  length  the  illnstrious  prisoner  regained 
his  hberty,  the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary. 
He  was  an  exile  both  from  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  from  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  French 
government  had  taken  offence  at  his  journey  to  Prus- 
sia, and  would  not  pennit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
remain. 

He  took  refuo;e  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Le- 
man.  There,  loosed  fi'om  every  tie  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  him,  and  having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
courts  and  churches,  he  beo;an  his  long;  war  ao;ainst  all 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  authority  over  man; 
for  Avhat  Burke  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was 
eminently  true  of  this  its  great  forerunner :  Voltaire 
could  not  build  :  he  could  only  pull  down  :  he  was  the 
very  Vitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not 
a  sinole  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  not  a  single 
addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  knowledge.  But 
no  human  teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and 
terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods,  of  things  no- 
ble and  things  base,  of  things  useful  and  things  perni- 
cious. From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian, 
was  merged  in  a  more  important  character.  He  was 
now  the  })atriarch,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a 
conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide  intellectual  connnon- 
wealth.  He  often  enjoyed  a  ])leasure  dear  to  the 
better  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating 
innocence  which  had  no  other  helper,  of  repairing  cruel 
wrongs,  of  punishing  tyranny  in  high  placen.  He 
had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  acceptable  to  his 
ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call 
him  the  Antichrist.     But  whether  employed  in  works 
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of  benevolence,  or  in  works  of  miscliief,  he  never  for- 
got Potsdam  and  Frankfort ;  and  he  hstened  anxiously 
to  every  murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest  was 
gathering  in  Europe,  and  that  his  vengeance  was  at 
hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  great  wrono;  Avhich  slie  had 
received  at  the  hand  of  Frederic.  Youno;  and  delicate, 
just  left  an  orphan,  just  about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  ft"om  the  ancient  capital  of  hei 
race  ;  she  had  seen  her  fair  inheritance  dismembered 
by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the  fore- 
most. Without  a  pretext,  without  a  provocation,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  sacred  engao-ements,  he  had  at- 
tacked  the  helpless  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
The  Empress  Queen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues which  ai'e  connected  with  quick  sensibility  and 
a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she  was  not 
ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  bring  on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race, 
if  only  she  might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  com- 
plete revenge.  Revenge,  too,  presented  itself,  to  hej 
narrow  and  superstitious  mind,  in  the  guise  of  duty. 
Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  con- 
queror had  indeed  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  Avor- 
ship  God  after  their  own  fashion  ;  but  this  was  not 
enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  intolerable  hardship 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long  enjoyed  ascenden- 
cy, should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  with  equality. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led  j\Iaria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God. 
The  profaneness  of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversa- 
tion,  and   the  frio-htfiil  rumours  which  were  circulated 
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respecting  tlie  immorality  of  liis  private  life,  naturally 
shocked  a  woman  who  l)elieved  with  the  firmest  faith 
all  that  her  confessor  told  her,  and  who,  though  sur- 
rounded by  temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even 
by  the  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life. 
She  toiled  during  many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal 
as  indefatigable  as  that  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the 
stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  in 
the  work  of  raisino-  the  nations  against  Trov,  and  who 
oifered  to  give  up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
Mycen»,  if  only  she  mio-ht  once  see  the  smoke  o-oincr 
up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit 
did  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her 
foe  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Noth- 
ino;  would  content  her  but  that  the  whole  civilisert 
world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of 
the  Tanais,  should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one 
petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  was 
promised  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  and  that  prince,  gov- 
erned by  his  favourite.  Count  Bruhl,  readily  promised 
the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  difficulty 
was  with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
of  Haj)sburg  should  ever  cordially  co-operate  in  any 
great  scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long  been  thought, 
to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impos- 
sible as  that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Continent,  during  two  centuries 
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and  a  lialf,  liad  been  tlie  history  of  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
to  thwart  on  all  occasions  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  to 
protect  every  member  of  the  Germanic  body  who 
stood  np  against  the  dictation  of  the  CiEsars.  Common 
sentiments  of  religion  had  been  unable  to  mitigate  this 
strong  antipathy.  The  rulers  of  France,  even  while 
clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting 
the  heretics  of  Rochelle  and  Auvergne,  had  still  looked 
with  favour  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes 
who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect  to  the  ti-adi- 
tional  rules  handed  down  to  them  through  many  gen- 
erations, they  would  have  acted  towards  Frederic  as 
the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly  enmity  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia  and  France. 
With  France  Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious 
controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated  that  his 
ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could 
never  impel  him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord. 
He  was  more  than  half  a  Frenchman :  he  wrote,  spoke, 
read  nothino;  but  French  :  he  delio-hted  in  French  so- 
ciety :  the  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  any  French  government,  how- 
ever notorious  for  levity  or  stupidity,  could  spurn  away 
Buch  an  ally. 

The  Coiirt  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair. 
The  Austrian  diplomatists  propounded  a  new  scheme 
of  politics,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether 
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without  plausibility.  The  great  powers,  accordini^  to 
this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They 
had  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in 
truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A  succession  of  cruel 
wars  had  devastated  Europe,  had  thinned  the  ])0])ula- 
tion,  had  exhausted  the  public  resources,  had  loaded 
governments  with  an  immense  burden  of  debt ;  and 
when,  after  two  hundred  years  of  murderous  hostility 
or  of  hollow  timce,  the  illustrious  Houses  whose  enmity 
had  distracted  the  Avorld  sat  down  to  count  their  gains, 
to  what  did  the  real  advantao-e  on  either  side  amimnt  ? 
Sim]:)ly  to  this,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  from 
thriving.  It  was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not 
the  Emperor,  who  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  of  the  War  of  the  Prajiniatic  Sanction. 
Those  fruits  had  been  })ilfered  by  states  of  the  second 
and  third  rank,  which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  their 
insignificance,  had  dexterously  aoorandised  themselves 
Avhile  pretending  to  serve  the  animosity  of  the  great 
chiefs  of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and  tiger  were 
tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the 
jungle  with  the  ])rey.  The  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but 
Sweden.  The  real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria, 
but  the  upstart  of  Brandenburg.  France  had  made 
great  efforts,  had  added  largely  to  her  military  glory, 
and  largely  to  her  public  burdens  ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
Merely  that  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia.  For  this  and 
this  alone  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and 
famine,  had  jKn-ished  in  Bohemia  ;  and  another  had 
purchased,  with  floods  of  tlie  noblest  blood,  the  barren 
glory  of  Fontenoy.  And  this  ])rince,  for  whom  France 
had  suffered  so  much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even 
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an  honest  ally  ?     Had  lie  not  been  as  false  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles  as  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  ?    Had  he  not 
played,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  part  which,  in  pri- 
vate life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who 
sets  his  neighbours   quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly 
and  interminable  litigation,  and  betrays  them  to   each 
other  all  round,  certain  that,  whoever  may  be  ruined, 
he  shall  be  enriched  ?     Surely  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each    other,  but  this 
common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming   the   passions   of 
both,  by  pretending  to  serve  both,  and    by   deserting 
both,  had  raised  himself  above  the  station  to  which  he 
was  born.     The  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain 
Silesia  ;  the  great  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.     If  they 
took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that, 
after  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of  many  millions 
of  crowns,   they  would  lay  down  their  arms  without 
having  achieved  either  object ;  but,  if  they  came  to  an 
understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk,  and  no  difficulty. 
Austria  would  willingly  make  in  Belgium  such  cessions 
as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched 
battles.     Silesia  would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  mon- 
archy of  which  it  had  long  been  a  ])art.     The  union  of 
two  such  powerful  governments  would  at  once  overawe 
the  Kinf  of  Prussia.     If  he  resisted,  one  short  cam])aign 
would  settle  his  fate.     France  and  Austria,  long  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would, 
for  the  first   time,  both  be  gainers.     There  could  be  no 
room  for  jealousy  between  them.     The  power  of  both 
would   be  increased  at  once ;  the  equilibrium  between 
them  would  be  preserved  ;  and  the  only  sutferer  would 
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be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  buccaneer,  who  de- 
served no  tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  noveltv  and 
ingenuity,  soon  became  fasliionable  at  the  supper-par- 
ties and  in  the  coffeehouses  of  Paris,  and  wei'e  espoused 
by  every  gay  Marquis,  and  every  facetious  abbe  who 
was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair 
curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  however,  to  any 
pohtical  tlieory  that  the  strange  coahtion  between 
France  and  Austria  owed  its  orio;in.  The  real  motive 
which  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was 
personal  aversion  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling 
was  strongest  in  Maria  Theresa ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in  some  respects  a 
good  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad  neighbour.  That 
he  was  hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quick  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, was  not  his  most  odious  fault.  His  bitter  and 
scoffing  speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than  his 
ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  he  was  under  less 
restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe 
were  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tion he  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in 
terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Colic,  in  a  war 
of  repartee  with  young  Crebillon  at  Pelletier's  table, 
than  a  gi-eat  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sovereigns. 
About  women  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  meekest 
of  women  to  forgive  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  governed  by 
women  who  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meek- 
ness. Maria  Thci-esa  herself  had  not  escaped  his  scur- 
rilous jests.     The  Emj)rpss  Elizabeth  of  Russia  knew 
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tliat  lier  o-allantries  afforded  him  a  favourite  theme  for 
ribaldry  and  invective.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  liad 
been  even  more  keenly  galled.  She  had  attempted,  by 
the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of 
Prussia  ;  but  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him  only 
dry  and  sarcastic  replies.  The  Empress  Queen  took  a 
very  different  course.  Though  the  haughtiest  of  prin- 
cesses, though  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot 
in  her  thirst  for  revenge,  both  the  dignity  of  her  race 
and  the  purity  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to 
flatter  the  low-born  and  low-minded  concubine,  who 
having  acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself,  re- 
tained it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria  Theresa  actu- 
ally wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican 
D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper  of  young  girls  for  the  harem 
of  an  old  rake,  a  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant  of 
so  many  Emperors  of  the  West  1  The  mistress  was 
completely  gained  over,  and  easily  carried  her  point 
with  Lewis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to 
resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick  ;  but  contempt, 
says  the  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise  ;  and  neither  prudence  nor  decorum  had 
ever  restrained  Frederic  from  expressing  his  measureless 
contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecility,  and  the  baseness 
of  Lewis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion ;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  con- 
duct of  Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French 
influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely  strong  enough 
to  attack  him  openly  ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add 
to  all  their  other  advantages,  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
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prise.  lie  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  taken  off  his 
guard.  He  luul  tools  in  every  court ;  and  he  now 
receiv<Kl  from  Vienna,  fi-om  Dresden,  and  from  Paris, 
accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent,  that  he 
conld  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He  learnt  that  he  was 
to  be  assailed  at  once  by  Fi-ance,  Austria,  Russia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body  ;  that  the  greater 
])art  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out  among 
liis  enemies  ;  that  France,  which  from  her  geographical 
position  could  not  directly  share  in  his  spoils,  was  to 
receive  an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands  ;  that  Austria 
was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  Czarina  East  Prussia  ;  that 
Augustus  of  Saxony  expected  Magdeburg ;  and  that 
Sweden  would  be  rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania. 
If  these  designs  succeeded,  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
would  at  once  sink  in  the  European  system  to  a  i)lace 
lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  or  the 
Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would 
fail  ?  No  such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had 
been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  formida'ole  confederacy 
had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Venice, 
when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down  his  haughty  head 
to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  has, 
within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier 
empire,  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such  odds 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  war.  The  people  whom 
Frederic  rvded  were  not  five  millions.  The  i)opula- 
tion  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against  him 
amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion 
in  wealth  was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  commu- 
nities,  actuated  l)y  strong  sentiments  of  patriotism  or 
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loyalty,  Lave  sometimes  made  head  against  great  mon- 
archies weakened  by  factions  and  discontents.  But 
small  as  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probably  contained 
a  greater  number  of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies.  Silesia 
formed  the  fourth  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  from  the 
Silesians,  born  under  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Cath- 
olics he  could  hardly  expect  any  thing  but  resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geographi- 
cal position,  to  defend  themselves  with  advantage 
against  immense  force.  The  sea  lias  rejieatedly  pro- 
tected England  against  the  fury  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. The  Venetian  government,  driven  from  its 
possessions  on  the  land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to  the 
confederates  of  Cambray  from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the 
lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well  aj)pointed 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzei'land 
as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the  AIjjs. 
Frederic  had  no  such  advantao;e.  The  form  of  his 
states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  all  were 
against  him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling  territory 
seemed  to  have  been  slia])ed  with  an  express  view  to 
the  convenience  of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no 
sea,  by  no  chain  of  hills.  Scarcely  any  corner  of  it 
was  a  week's  march  from  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 
The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  con- 
stantly exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was  hardly 
a  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that 
the  conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very  few  days  by 
the  prostration  of  the  house  of  Brandenbui'g, 

Nor  was  Fredei'Ic's  own  opinion  very  ditferent.  He 
anticipated  nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the 
ruin  of   his  family.     Yet  there  was  still    a  chance,  a 
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slender  cnance,  of  escape.  His  states  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  a  central  position  ;  his  enemies  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  conld  not  con- 
veniently unite  their  overwhelming  forces  on  one 
point.  They  inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  the  military  operations  of  one  portion  of 
the  league,  would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of  another 
portion.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  Avas  free  from 
some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far  more 
extensive  and  maonificent.  Its  effective  streno-th  for  a 
desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by 
the  number  of  square  miles  or  the  number  of  peo])le.  In 
that  spare  but  well-knit  and  well-exercised  body,  there 
W'as  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  bone.  No 
public  creditors  looked  for  dividends.  No  distant  colo- 
nies required  defence.  No  court,  filled  with  fiatterers 
and  mistinesses,  devoured  the  pay  of  fifty  battalions. 
The  Prussian  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it,  was 
yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  It  was  also  admirably  trained  and 
admirably  ofiieered,  accustomed  to  obey  and  accus- 
tomed to  conquer.  The  revenue  was  not  only  unin- 
cumbered by  debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in 
lime  of  peace.  Alone  of  all  the  European  ]n'inces, 
Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of  difiiculty. 
Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his  enemies  were  many.  In 
their  camns  would  certainly  be  found  the  iealousv.  the 

I  a.  1/  ■ 

dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions ; 
on  his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of  a 
strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency 
of  military  means  might  be  sup])lied  by  the  resoiu'ces  of 
military   art.     Small   as   the   King's   army   was,   when 
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compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom 
the  confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
movement  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  defi- 
ciency of  bulk.  It  was  thus  just  possible  that  genius, 
judgment,  resolution,  and  good  luck  united,  might  pro- 
tract the  struggle  during  a  campaign  or  two  ;  and  to 
gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance.  It  could  not  be 
lono'  before  the  vices  which  are  found  in  all  extensive 
confederacies  would  begin  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own  share  of  the 
war  too  large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small. 
Complaints  and  recriminations  would  abound.  The 
Turk  mio-ht  stir  on  the  Danube ;  the  statesmen  of 
France  might  discover  the  error  which  they  had  com- 
mitted in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
national  policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of 
its  most  formidable  enemies.  The  war  was  the  effect 
of  the  personal  aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sover- 
eions  reoarded  Frederic  :  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of 
those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dai'k  and  stormy, 
Frederic  could  discern  one  bright  spot.  The  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 
France  in  1748,  had  been  in  Europe  no  more  than  an 
armistice  ;  and  had  not  even  been  an  armistice  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Carnatic  was  disputed  between  two  great  Mus- 
sulman houses  ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken  one  side, 
Pondicherry  the  other  ;  and  in  a  series  of  battles  and 
sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  been 
opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix.  A  struggle  less  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely  to  produce 
irritation,  was  carried   on  between   those  French   and 
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English  adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  col- 
lected gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was 
in  North  America  that  the  emulation  and  mutual 
aversion  of"  the  two  nations  were  most  conspicuous. 
The  Frencn  attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on 
each  side  mino;led  with  the  Pale  Faces.  Battles  were 
fought ;  forts  were  stormed  ;  and  hideous  stories  about 
stakes,  scalpings,  and  death-songs  reached  Europe, 
and  inflamed  that  national  animosity  which  the  rivalry 
of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between  France 
and  Encrland  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time  when 
the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to 
burst  on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic 
would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option, 
to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the  folly  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice.  France 
became  the  tool  of  Austria  ;  and  Frederic  was  forced 
to  become  the  ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
expect  that  a  power  which  covered  the  sea  with  its 
fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio 
and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany,  But  Eng- 
land, though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our 
time,  was  far  richer  than  any  country  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  they  may  be 
thought  small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise 
a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year,  appeared 
miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  mod- 
erate portion  of  her  Avealth,  expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were  low. 
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would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and  •  maintain  a  formidable 

army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  him- 
self He  saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  perih  He  saw 
that  there  was  still  a  faint  possibility  of  escape  ;  and, 
Avith  prudent  temerity,  he  determined  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  that  the 
great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced.  The  King 
demanded  of  the  Empress  Queen  a  distinct  explanation 
of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her  that  he  should 
consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war.  "  I  want," 
he  said,  "  no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle."  He 
received  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  evasive.  In 
an  instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was  overflowed 
by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops.  Augustus  with  his 
army  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pirna.  The  Queen 
of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pirna  was 
blockaded  and  Dresden  was  taken.  The  first  object  of 
Frederic  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State 
Papers ;  for  those  papers,  he  well  knew,  contained 
ample  proofs  that,  though  apparently  an  aggressor,  he 
was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  The  Queen  of  Po- 
land, as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  Avith  the  impor- 
tance of  those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had 
concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to 
send  them  off  to  Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  oilficer  made 
his  appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would 
ventm-e  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed 
herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  leufrth  sat  down  on  it. 
But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papei's  were  carried 
to  Frederic,  who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  desio;ns  of  the  coalition.  The 
most    important    documents   were    instantly   published, 
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and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King-  of  Prussia  might 
formei'ly  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party, 
and  had  merely  anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy 
him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  time 
closely  invested  ;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without 
hopes  of  sviccour.  A  great  Austrian  army  under  j\Iar- 
shal  Brown  was  about  to  pour  through  the  passes 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Frederic  left 
at  Pirna  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at  Lowo- 
sitz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fote  of 
Saxony.  Auiiustus  and  his  favourite  Bruhl  fled  to 
Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  electorate  capitulated. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  war,  Frederic  treated 
Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather,  he  acted 
towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sen- 
tence, "  subjectos  tanquam  suos,  viles  tanquam  alienos." 
Saxony  was  as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg; 
and  he  had  no  such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony 
as  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Brandenburg.  He  accord- 
ingly levied  troops  and  exacted  contributions  through- 
out the  enslaved  province,  with  far  more  rigour  than  in 
any  part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen  thousand 
men  who  had  been  in  the  caniji  at  Pirna  were  half 
compelled,  half  persuaded  to  enlist  under  their  con- 
queror. Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  one  of  the  confederates  had 
been  disarmed,  and  his  wea^wns  were  now  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All 
had  hitherto  oone  well.     But  the  real  tug  of  war  was 
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still  to  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  year 
1757  would  be  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

The  King's  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple, 
bold,  and  juchcious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
an  English  and  Hanoverian  army  was  in  AVestern 
Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  from  attacking  Prussia.  The  Russians,  con- 
fined by  their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the 
spring  was  far  advanced.  Saxony  was  prostrated. 
Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  important.  During  a 
few  months  Frederic  would  have  to  deal  with  Austria 
alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were  ajiainst  him.  But 
ability  and  courage  have  often  triumphed  against  odds 
still  more  formidable. 

Early  in  1757  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began 
to  move.  Through  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they 
came  pouring  into  Bohem.Ia.  Prague  was  the  King's 
first  mark  ;  but  the  ulterior  object  Avas  probably 
Vieima.  At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  with  one 
great  army.  Daun,  the  most  caxitious  and  fortunate  of 
the  Austrian  captains,  was  advancing  with  another. 
Frederic  determined  to  overwhelm  Brown  before  Daun 
should  arrive.  On  the  sixth  of  May  was  fought, 
under  those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  league 
and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle  more 
bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the  long 
interval  between  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.  The  King 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  were  distino;uished 
on  that  day  by  their  valour  and  exertions.  But  the 
chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin.  When  the  Pi-ussian 
infantry  wavered,  the' stout  old  marshal  snatched  the 
colours  from  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air, 
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led  back  liis  regiment  to  the  charge.  Thus  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  battle,  still 
grasping  the  standard  which  bears  the  black  eagle  on 
the  tield  argent.  The  victory  remained  with  the 
King  ;  but  it  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Whole 
columns  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  lost  eiohteen  thousand  men.  Of 
the  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed 
wounded,  or  taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague. 
Part  fled  to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command 
of  Daun,  were  now  close  at  hand.  Frederic  deter- 
mined to  j)lay  over  the  same  game  which  had  succeeded 
at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  laro-e  force  to  besieoe  Praoue, 
and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  marched 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  thouMi  he  had 
a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  would  risk  nothing. 
He  occuj)ied  at  Kolin  a  position  almost  impregnable, 
and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Kino-. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  day  which,  if  the 
Greek  superstition  still  retained  its  influence,  would 
be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis,  a  day  on  which  the  two 
greatest  princes  of  modern  times  were  taught,  by  a 
terrible  experience,  that  neither  skill  nor  valour  can 
fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  began 
before  noon  ;  and  ])art  of  the  Prussian  army  maintained 
the  contest  till  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone 
down.  But  at  length  the  King  found  that  his  troops, 
having  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with  frightful 
carnaire,  could  no  lonjier  be  led  to  the  charge.  He 
was  with  diiflcrdty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The 
officers  of  his  personal  staff  were  under  the  necessity 
of  expostulating  with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the 
liberty  to  say,   "•  Does   your  Majesty  mean    to    storm 
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t:ie  batteries  alone  ?  "  Thirteen  thousand  of  his 
bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing  remained  for 
iiim  but  to  retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Prague,  and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes  out 
of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation 
had  at  best  been  such,  that  only  an  uninternipted  run 
of  good  luck  could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin. 
And  now,  almost  in  the  outset  of  the  contest,  he  had 
met  with  a  check  which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal 
powers,  y/ould  have  been  felt  as  serious.  He  had  owed 
much  to  the  opinion  which  all  Europe  entertained  of 
his  army.  Since  his  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many 
successive  battles  been  victorious  over  the  Austrians. 
But  the  glory  had  departed  from  his  arms.  All  whom 
his  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded,  made  haste  to 
avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at  the  scoffer.  His  sol- 
diers had  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star.  In  every  part 
of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  criticized. 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next 
brother,  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth, 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  great-grandfather  of 
the  present  king,  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  his 
own  fate  and  that  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  once 
so  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the  rash  ambi- 
tion of  its  chief,  made  a  by-word  to  all  nations.  These 
complaints,  and  some  blunders  which  William  com- 
mitted during  the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth 
the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inexorable  King.  The 
prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cutting  reproaches  of 
his  brother  ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  country 
Beat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  King's  distress  could  hardly  be 
iuci'eased.     Yet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not  less 
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terrible  tlian  tliat  of  Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French 
under  Marshal  D'Estrees  had  invaded  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  fjiven  them  battle  at  lias- 
tembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order  to  save  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he  had 
made,  at  Closter  Seven,  an  arrangement  with  the 
French  Generals,  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  turn 
their  arms  against  tlie  Prussian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress, 
he  lost  his  mother  just  at  this  time  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  felt  the  loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  hardness  and  severity  of  liis  character.  In  truth, 
his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  the  quick.  The  mocker, 
the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous,  the  most  imperious,  the 
most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His  face  was 
so  haggard  and  his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bohemia  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  peo- 
ple hardly  knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was  broken  ; 
the  tears,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  started  into  his  eyes  ; 
and  the  grave  began  to  present  itself  to  his  agitated 
mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery  and  dishonour. 
His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and 
never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from 
his  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  noth- 
ing left  for  him  except  to  die ;  and  he  deliberately 
chose  his  mode  of  death.  He  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a  small  glass 
case  ;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  he 
made  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the  state 
of  Frederic's  mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  lauoh- 
able  peculiarities  which  contrasted  so  singularly  with 
the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness  of  his  chai-acter. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
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predominated  in  tlie  strange  scene  wliieli  was  then  act- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  King's  calamities, 
his  passion  for  writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Enemies  all  romid  him,  despair  in 
his  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  hidden  in  lii,> 
clothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds  ol' 
lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men,  the  insipid  dregs  of 
Voltaire's  Hippocrene,  the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of 
Chaulieu.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  what  he  did  during 
the  last  months  of  1757,  with  what  he  wrote  during  the 
same  time.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  equal  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  Hrnnibal,  of  Ciesar,  or  of  Napoleon, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  short  period,  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Pmssia  and  of  Frederic. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustri- 
ous warrior  was  employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles, 
a  little  better  than  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hay- 
ley's.  Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  deserves 
to  be  in  prose  makes  its  appearance  in  company  with 
Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Acheron,  the 
plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  and  all  the 
other  frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud 
beauty  to  her  waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemp- 
tuously abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.  We 
liardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so  grotesque,  as 
the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant,  resolute,  saga- 
cious blue-stocking,  half  Mithridates  and  half  Trissotin, 
bearing  uj)  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  ounce  ol 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the 
other. 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  Voltaire ;  and  some  civil  let- 
ters had  passed  between  them.    After  the  battle  of  Kolin 
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their  epistolary  intercourse  became,  at  least  in  seeming, 
triendly  and  confidential.  AVe  do  not  know  any  col- 
lection of*  Letters  which  throws  so  much  lio-ht  on  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  human  nature,  as 
the  correspondence  of  these  strange  beings  after  they 
had  exchanged  forgiveness.  Both  felt  that  the  quarrel 
had  lowered  them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  ad- 
mired each  other.  They  stood  in  need  of  each  other. 
The  gi'eat  King  wished  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer  felt  himself 
exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  en  each  other  were  too 
deep  to  be  effaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.  Not  only 
did  the  scars  remain  ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and 
bled  afresh.  The  letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
compliments,  thanks,  offers  of  service,  assui'ances  of  at- 
tachment. But  if  any  thino;  brou";ht  back  to  Frederic's 
recollection  the  cunning  and  mischievous  pranks  by 
which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of 
contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of 
eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  any  thing  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  outrages  which  he  and  his 
kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  All  at  once  his 
flowing  panegyric  was  turned  into  invective.  "  lie- 
member  how  you  behaved  to  me.  For  your  sake  I 
have  lost  the  favour  of  my  native  king.  For  your  sake 
I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved  you.  I  tmist- 
ed  myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  life  in 
your  service.  And  what  was  my  reward  ?  Strij)ped 
of  all  that  you  had  bestowed  on  me,  the  key,  the  order, 
the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly  from  your  territories. 
I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your 
grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered.  My 
niece  was  dragged   through  the  mud  of  Frankfort  by 
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your  soldiers,  as  if  she  had  been  some  wretched  follower 
of  your  camp.  You  have  great  talents.  You  have 
good  qualities.  But  you  have  one  odious  vice.  You 
delight  in  the  abasement  of  your  fellow-creatures.  You 
have  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosopher. 
You  have  o-iven  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the 
bigots,  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
justice  or  humanity  of  those  who  reject  the  Christian 
faith."  Then  the  King  answers,  with  less  heat  but 
equal  severity — "You  know  that  you  behaved  shame- 
fully in  Prussia.  It  was  well  for  you  that  you  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius 
as  I  am.  You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not  more  widely  known 
than  your  faithlessness  and  your  malevolence.  The 
grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from  your  spite.  Maupertuis 
is  dead ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating  and  deriding 
him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough  while 
he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  And, 
above  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece.  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  her  name.  I  can  bear  with  your  faults 
for  the  sake  of  your  merits  ;  but  she  has  not  written 
Mahomet  or  Merope." 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communi- 
cation. But  it  was  not  so.  After  every  outbreak  of 
ill  humour  this  extraordinary  pair  became  more  loving 
than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments  and  assurances 
of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  uiay  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus 
to  each  other,  were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said 
of  each  other.  The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who 
knew  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  constantly  writing 
to  Voltaire  witli   the  greatest  freedom   on  the  most  im- 
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portant  sul)jocts,  was  amazed  to  hear  his  ^lajesty  desig- 
nate this  liighly  favotired  correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted 
fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  langnage  which  the  poet  held  about  the  King  Avas 
not  much  more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself  to 
say  what  was  his  real  feeling  towards  Frederic.  It 
was  compounded  of  all  sentiments,  from  enmity  to 
friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admiration  ;  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  these  elements  Avere  mixed,  changed 
every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the 
spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cuffs,  laughs,  kisses, 
and  cuddles  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  re- 
sentment was  not  extinguished  ;  yet  he  was  not  with- 
out sympathy  for  his  old  friend.  As  a  Frenchman, 
he  wished  success  to  the  arms  of  his  country.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the  stability  of  a 
throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both 
to  save  and  to  humble  Fredei'ic.  There  was  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  all  his  conflictino;  feelinjis  could 
at  once  be  gratified.  If  Frederic  were  preserved  by 
the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were  known  that  for 
that  interference  he  Avas  indebted  to  the  mediation  of 
Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge ;  this 
would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty 
head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  restless  poet  tliink  it  im- 
possible that  he  might,  from  his  hermitage  near  the 
Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estrees  had  quitted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose 
chief  distinction  Avas  derived  from  his  success  in  gal- 
lantry. Richelieu  Avas  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of 
that  race  of  seducers  by  profession,  Avho  furnished 
Cr^billon  the  vouno-er  and    La  Clos  Avith  models  for 
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their  lieroes.  In  his  earlier  davs  the  royal  house  itself 
had  not  been  secure  from  his  presumptuous  love.  He 
was  believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the 
family  of  Orleans ;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was 
not  unconcerned  in  the  mysterious  remorse  which  em- 
bittered the  last  hours  of  the  charming  mother  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth.  But  the  Duke  was  now  sixty  years  old. 
With  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long  ac- 
customed to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitu- 
tion, an  impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red 
nose,  he  was  entering  on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unre- 
spected  old  age.  Without  one  qualification  for  military 
command,  except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  between  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France, 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  in  that  situation  he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by 
extortion  and  corruption,  the  injury  which  he  had  done 
to  his  property  by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated 
the  philosophers  as  a  sect,  not  for  those  parts  of  their 
system  which  a  good  and  wise  man  would  have  con- 
demned, but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of  fi'ee 
inquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social  abuses  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  personification.  But  he, 
like  many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted 
Voltaire  from  the  list  of  proscribed  writers.  He  fre- 
quently sent  flattering  letters  to  Ferney.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money  of  him,  and 
e^en  rarried  this  condescending  friendship  so  far  as  to 
forget  to  pay  the  interest.  Voltaire  thought  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Duke  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  into  communication  with  each  other.  He 
wrote  earnestly  to  both  ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that 
a  correspondence  between  them  was  commenced. 
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But  it  was  to  very  different  means  ti^at  Frederic-  was 
to  owe  liis  deliverance.  At  the  beo-innino-  of  Novem- 
ber,  the  net  seemed  to  have  closed  completely  round 
him.  The  Russians  were  in  the  field,  and  were  spread- 
ing devastation  through  his  eastern  provinces.  Silesia 
was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French  army 
v>'as  advancing  from  the  west  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the  great  Armorican  house 
of  Rohan.  Berlin  itself  had  been  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Croatians.  Such  was  the  situation  from  which 
Frederic  extricated  himself,  with  dazzling  glory,  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember  the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were 
two  to  one  ;  but  they  were  ill  disciplined,  and  their  gen- 
eral was  a  dunce.  The  tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the 
well-regulated  valour  of  the  Prussian  troops,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders 
were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  colours,  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a  mob  scattered  by 
cavahy.  Victorious  in  the  West,  the  King  turned  his 
arms  towards  Silesia.  In  that  quarter  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen  ;  and  Charles  of 
Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held  the  whole  province! 
On  the  fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  th(! 
battle  of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand,  met  at  Leuthen,  hard  by  Breslau.  The 
King,  who  Avas,  in  general,  perhaps  too  much  inclined 
to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  machine,  re- 
sorted, on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal 
success  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military  enthusi- 
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asm.  The  principal  officers  were  convoked.  Frederic 
addressed  tliem  with  great  force  and  pathos  ;  and  di- 
rected them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  spoken  to 
them.  When  the  armies  Avere  set  in  battle  array,  the 
Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement ; 
but  their  excitement  showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of 
a  grave  people.  The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack 
chantino-  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude 
hymns  of  the  old  Saxon  Sternholds.  They  had  never 
fought  so  well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their  chief  ever 
been  so  conspicuous.  "  That  battle,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
Frederic  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals." 
The  \'ictory  was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousand 
Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  fifty  stand 
of  colours,  a  hundred  guns,  four  thousand  waggons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau  opened  its 
gates  ;  Silesia  was  reconquered  ;  Charles  of  Loraine  re- 
tired to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Binissels  ;  and 
Frederic  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose  in 
winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modern  history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  had, 
during  the  last  year,  maintained  a  contest,  on  terms 
of  advantage,  against  tliree  powers,  the  weakest  of 
which  had  more  than  three  times  his  resources.  He 
had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  superior 
forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained  ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Kolin,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather 
raised  than  lowered  liis  military  renown.  The  victory 
of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the  proudest  on  the  roll  of 
Prussian  fame.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  Watei-loo,  pro- 
duced consequences  more  important  to  mankind.     But 
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the  glory  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  hy  the  Pi-ussians 
with  the  Austrians  and  Russians ;  and  at  Waterloo 
the  British  Infantry  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  victory  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  less  honourable  than  that  of  Leuthen  ;  for  it 
was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  and  a  disorganized 
army ;  but  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. All  the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic  had 
been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emo- 
tions of  national  pride  among  the  German  people.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could 
feel  any  patriotic  exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeran- 
ians had  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners 
had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed, 
though  the  militaiy  character  of  the  Germans  justly 
stood  high  throughout  the  world,  they  could  boast  of 
no  great  day  which  belonged  to  them  as  a  people  ;  of 
no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockburn.  Most  of  their 
victories  had  been  gained  over  eacli  other  ;  and  their 
most  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who  was 
himself  a  foreigner.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach stirred  the  blood  of  the  Avhole  of  the  mighty 
population  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Courland  to  those  of  Loraine.  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a  great  host 
of  strangers,  whose  speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose 
petulent  and  licentious  manners  had  excited  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host  had 
been  put  to  fliglit  by  a  small  band  of  German  warriors, 
led  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father 
and  mother,  and  marked  by  tlie  fair  hair  and  clear  blue 
eye  of  Germany.  Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  had   the   Teutonic   race  won 
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such  a  field  aoajnst  the  French.  The  tidinos  called 
forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and  pride  fi'om  the 
whole  of  the  great  family  which  spoke  the  various 
dialects  of.  the  ancient  languao-e  of  Arminius.  The 
fame  of  Frederic  began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  a  conmion  government  and  of  a  common 
capital.  It  became  a  rallying  point  for  all  true  Ger- 
mans, a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  the  Bava- 
lian  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
and  the  citizen  of  Nuremburg.  Then  first  it  Avas 
manifest  that  the  Germans  were  truly  a  nation.  Then 
first  was  discernible  that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813, 
achieved  the  great  deliverance  of  central  Europe,  and 
which  still  guards,  and  lono-  will  guard,  against  foreign 
ambition  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated 
day  merely  political.  The  greatest  masters  of  German 
poetry  and  eloquence  have  admitted  that,  though  the 
great  King  neither  valued  nor  understood  his  native 
language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat 
of  taste  and  philosophy,  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he  did 
much  to  emancipate  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  foreign  yoke ;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing 
Soublse,  he  was,  unintentionally,  rousing  the  spirit 
which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary  precedence 
of  Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events  con- 
found all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 
French,  ^vho  wrote  only  French,  who  aspired  to  rank 
as  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  the 
means  of  liberating  half  the  Continent  from  tlie  do- 
minion  of  that  French  criticism  of  which  he  was  him- 
self, to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic  hardly 
equalled   the  enthusiasm  of  England.     The  birth-day 
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of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
that  of  our  own  sovereign  ;  and  at  night  the  streets  of 
London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.  Portraits 
of  the  hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer 
will,  at  this  day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned 
inns,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  print-sellers,  twenty  por- 
traits of  Frederic  for  one  of  George  the  Second.  The 
sign  paintei's  were  everywhere  employed  in  touching 
uj)  Admiral  Vernon  into  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
enthusiasm  was  strong  among  religious  people,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  Methodists,  who  knew  that  the  French 
and  Austrians  were  Papists,  and  supposed  Frederic  to 
be  the  Joshua  or  Gideon  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  One 
of  Whitfield's  hearers,  on  the  day  on  which  thanks  for 
the  battle  of  Leuthen  were  returned  at  the  Tabernacle, 
made  the  following  exquisitely  ludicrous  entry  in  a 
diary,  part  of  which  has  come  down  to  us :  "  The  Lord 
stirred  up  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  soldiers  to  pray. 
They  kept  three  fast  days,  and  spent  obout  an  hour 
praying  and  singing  psalms  before  they  engaged  the 
enemy.  O  !  how  good  it  is  to  pray  and  fight !  "  Some 
young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany 
as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art 
of  war  under  the  greatest  of  commanders.  This  last 
proof  of  British  attachment  and  admiration,  Frederic 
politely  but  firml}^  declined.  His  camp  was  no  place 
for  amateur  students  of  military  science.  The  Prussian 
discipline  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers, 
while  in  the  field,  were  expected  to  practise  an  abste- 
miousness and  5;elf-denial,  such  as  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.  However  noble 
their  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  eat  ft'om  any  thing  better  than 
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pewter.  It  was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and 
field-niarshal  to  have  a  single  silver  spoon  among  his 
baggage.  Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would  not 
easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.  The  King 
could  not  venture  to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his 
oMai  subjects  in  order.  Situated  as  he  was  with  respect 
to  England,  he  could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refrac- 
tory Howards  and  Cavendishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  char- 
iots and  livery  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and  drinking 
Champagne  and  Tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his 
whole  army.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at 
first,  and  civilly  refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  com- 
jjanions  among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far 
more  useful  and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy 
of  near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  enabled  the 
King  to  add  probably  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  to 
his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  popu- 
larity, undertook  the  task  of  defending  Western  Ger- 
many against  France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  the  loan 
of  a  o;eneral.  The  o-eneral  selected  was  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  the  Prussian  service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly 
composed  of  mercenaries  hired  from  the  petty  princes 
of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice  of  the 
two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  general 
of  the  ao-e. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
havoc  which  the  war  had  made  among  his  troops  was 
rapidly  repaired  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1758  he  was  again 
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ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand  ke})t  the 
French  in  check.  The  Kino;  in  the  mean  time,  after 
attempting  against  the  Austrians  some  operations  which 
led  to  no  very  important  resuUs,  marched  to  encounter 
tlie  Russians,  who,  slaying,  burning,  and  wasting  wher- 
ever they  turned,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
reahn.  He  gave  them  battle  at  Zorndorf,  near  Frank 
fort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody. 
Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  ;  for  the  Germans 
and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion, 
and  the  sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half- 
savage  invaders  had  incensed  the  King  and  his  army. 
The  Russians  were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter ; 
and  ibr  a  few  months  no  further  dancrer  was  to  be 
apjDrehended  from  the  east. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  King, 
and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people. 
The  rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or 
less  sincere.  This  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  military  glory  of  Frederic  reached  the 
zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  year 
he  had  won  three  m'eat  battles  over  the  armies  of  three 
mighty  and  warlike  monarchies,  France,  Austria  and 
Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong 
mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in 
rapid  succession.  Close  upon  this  series  of  triumphs 
came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would  have  blighted 
the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other 
commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst  of  his  calami- 
ties, was  still  an  object  of  admii-ation  to  his  subjects,  his 
allies,  and  his  enemies.  Overwhelmed  by  adversity, 
sick  of  life,  he  still  maintained  the  contest,  greater  in 
defeat,  in  flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than 
on  the  fields  of  his  proudest  victories. 
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Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into 
Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Queen, 
commanded  by  Daun,  the  most  cavitious,  and  Laudohn, 
the  most  inventive  and  enterprising  of  her  generals. 
These  two  celebrated  commanders  agreed  on  a  scheme, 
in  which  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the  vigour  ol'  the 
other  seemed  to  have  been  happily  combined.  At  dead 
of  night  they  surprised  the  King  in  his  camp  at  Hoch- 
kirchen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  from 
destruction  ;  but  nothing  could  save  them  from  defeat 
and  severe  loss.  Marshal  Keith  was  amono;  the  slain. 
The  first  roar  of  the  guns  roused  the  noble  exile  fi'om 
his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  refused  to  quit 
the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken 
troops,  when  an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  che- 
quered and  eventual  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  all  fyenerals 
Frederic  understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat,  and 
Daun  understood  least  how  to  improve  victory.  In  a 
few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable  as  before 
the  battle.  The  prospect  was,  however,  gloomy.  An 
Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Neisse.  Daun, 
after  his  success  at  Hochkirchen,  had  written  to  Harsch 
in  very  confident  terms  :  —  "  Go  on  with  your  opera- 
tions against  Neisse.  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  King. 
I  will  give  a  good  account  of  him."  In  truth,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Pnissians  was  full  of  difficulties.  Between 
them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they 
did  reach  it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians. 
But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted 
every  obstacle.     He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extra- 
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ordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hastened  into  Silesia, 
raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch  into' Bohe- 
mia. Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's  absence  to 
attack  Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  despe- 
rately. The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  polished 
capital  begged  in  vain  for  mercy  from  the  garrison 
within,  and  from  the  besiegers  without.  The  beautiful 
subm'bs  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear  that 
the  town  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  street 
by  the  bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture,  came  news  that 
Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies,  Avas 
returning  by  forced  marches  into  Saxony.  Daun  re- 
tired from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back  into  the  Aus- 
trian territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropohs, 
which  had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious 
policy  of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  the  twentieth  of 
November.  The  cold  weather  suspended  military  op- 
erations ;  and  the  King  again  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over  ;  and 
Frederic  still  stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  recently 
tried  by  domestic  as  well  as  by  military  disasters.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of 
which,  forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tre- 
mendous laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died 
Willielmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been  coarse,  indeli- 
cate, and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute  of  kind  and 
generous  feelings.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and 
observant,  had  been   highly  cultivated ;  and   she  was, 
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and  deserved  to  be,  Frederic's  favourite  sister.  He 
felt  tlie  loss  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel 
the  loss  of  any  thing  but  a  province  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  the  winter,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  poetical  labours.  The  most  spirited  lines,  pep- 
haps,  that  he  ever  wrote,  are  to  be  found  in  a  bitter 
lampoon  on  Lewis  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  which 
he  composed  at  this  time,  and  sent  to  Voltaire.  The 
verses  were,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid 
that  he  might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  written 
them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them ;  and  partly 
from  fright,  partly,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mischief,  sent 
them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister  of 
France.  Choiserd  very  wisely  determined  to  encounter 
Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  weapons,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skill  as  a  versifier, 
and  some  little  talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  chai- 
acter  of  Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  Duke  sent  to  Vol- 
taire. This  war  of  couplets,  following  close  on  the 
carnao;e  of  Zorndorf  and  the  conflagration  of  Dresden, 
illustrates  well  the  strangely  compounded  character  of 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  no  more. 
During  the  short  interval  between  his  reign  and  that 
of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  seat  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  the  Thirteenth.  This  absurd  priest  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  weight  of  his  authority  could 
effect  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against 
a  heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on  Christmas-day,  a 
sword  with  a  rich  belt  and  scabbard,  a  hat  of  crimson 
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velvet  lined  "ivith  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  pearls,  the  mys- 
tic symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  supreme  pontiflP,  and  were  sent  with  great 
ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin 
and  Hochkirchcn.  This  mark  of  favour  had  more  than 
once  been  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  faith.  Similar  honours  had  been  paid, 
more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  the  Second 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been 
conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliver- 
ance of  Vienna.  But  the  presents  which  Avere  received 
with  profound  reverence  by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth  centur}'', 
appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which 
read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic  "wrote  sar- 
castic verses  on  the  gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver. 
But  the  public  wanted  no  prompter  ;  and  an  universal 
roar  of  laurjhter  from  Petersburo;  to  Lisbon  reminded 
the  Vatican  that  the  acre  of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the 
campaigns  of  this  feai-ftil  war,  had  now  opened.  The 
Austrians  filled  Saxony  and  menaced  Berlin.  The 
Russians  defeated  the  Kino;'s  generals  on  the  Oder, 
threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with  Laudohn, 
and  intrenched  themselves  strono-lv  at  Kunersdorf. 
Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  dav  everv 
thing  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and 
to  the  skill  of  their  chief.  The  lines  were  forced. 
Half  the  Russian  guns  were  taken.  The  Kino;  sent 
off  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a 
complete  victory.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stubborn 
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Russians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  their 
stand  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  emi- 
nence where  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury 
their  dead.  Here  the  battle  recommenced.  The 
Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of  hard 
fighting  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat, 
were  yet  brought  np  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in 
vain.  The  King  led  three  charges  in  person.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  ofticers  of  his  staff' 
fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was  pierced  by  several 
bullets.  All  was  in  vain.  His  infantrj^  was  driven 
back  with  frightful  slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread 
fast  from  man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fiery 
cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering 
ranks.  Then  followed  an  universal  rout.  Frederic 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  gallant 
officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Hussars, 
made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered 
in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the  King  reached  that 
night  a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered ; 
and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted  farm-house,  flung 
himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to  Berlin  a 
second  despatch  very  different  fi'om  his  first :  —  "  Let 
the  royal  family  leave  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to 
Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  terms  with  the 
enemy." 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty 
thousand  men  who  had  that  morning  marched  under 
the  black  eagles,  not  three  thousand  remained  together. 
The  King  bethought  him  again  of  his  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
of  his  death:  —  "I  have  no  resource  left'' — such  is 
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the  laiio;uaoe  of  one  of  liis  letters  —  "  all  is  lost.  I  will 
not  surviv^e  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Farewell  for 
ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  pre- 
vented them  from  following  up  their  victory.  They 
lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and  squabbling  ;  and  a  few 
days,  improved  by  Frederic,  were  worth  more  than  the 
years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 
Guns  were  procured  from  the  neighbouring  fortresses ; 
and  there  was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  the 
present  safe  ;  but  calamities  came  pouring  on  the  King 
in  uninterrupted  succession.  One  of  his  generals, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at  Maxen  ; 
another  was  defeated  at  Meissen  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous 
winter,  the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate. 
The  only  consoling  circumstance  was,  that,  in  the  West, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
his  master ;  and  by  a  series  of  exploits,  of  which  the 
battle  of  Minden  was  the  most  glorious,  had  removed 
all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  Prussian  tei-ritories,  re- 
peatedly devastated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vaders, could  longer  support  the  contest.  But  the 
King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
durin"-  the  irreat  ao'ony  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
governed  his  kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed  a 
besieged  town,  not  caring  to  Avhat  extent  property  was 
destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended,  so 
that    he    did  but  make  head  against   the  enemv.     As 
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lono;  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man 
might  carry  a  musket ;  as  long  as  there  was  a  horse 
left,  that  horse  might  draw  artilleiy.  The  coin  was 
debased,  the  civil  functionaries  were  left  unpaid ;  in 
some  provinces  civil  government  altogether  ceased  to 
exist.  But  there  were  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes ; 
there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder  ;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life  remained,  Fred- 
eric was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  un- 
favourable to  him.  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Great  contributions  were  levied  on  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  royal  palace  was  plundered.  But  at 
length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came  back 
to  his  arms.  At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  battle  over 
Laudohn  ;  at  Torgau,  after  a  day  of  horrible  carnage, 
he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year  closed,  and 
still  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the  countries  where 
the  war  had  raged,  the  misery  and  exhaustion  were 
more  appalling  than  ever  ;  but  still  there  were  left  men 
and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic  fought  on. 
In  truth  he  had  now  been  baited  into  savageness.  His 
heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.  The  implacable  re- 
sentment with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him, 
though  originally  provoked  by  his  own  unprincipled 
ambition,  excited  in  him  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal.  "  It  is  hard,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  for  man  to  bear  what  I  bear. 
I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a 
])leasure  for  the  gods.  My  ])hilosophy  is  worn  out  by 
suflPering.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  legends  :  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  con- 
tent  if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  miseiy 
which  I  endure." 

VOL.   V.  16 
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Borne  u[)  Ly  sucli  feelings  lie  struggled  with  various 
success,  Imt  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of 
17G1.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  cam})aign  was 
disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle  was  gained  by 
the  enemy ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  bounds  of  the 
hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fist  closing 
round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the  important  for- 
tress of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  fortress,  half  of  Si- 
lesia, and  the  command  of  the  most  important  defiles 
through  the  mountains,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpowered  the  King's 
generals  in  Pomerania.  The  country  was  so  completely 
desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession,  to  look 
round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where 
recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  One  of  those  events  was  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Pitt  from  office  ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter 
rain  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  His  proud  and 
vehement  nature  was  incapable  of  any  thing  that  looked 
like  either  fear  or  treachery.  He  had  often  declared 
that,  while  he  was  in  power,  England  should  never 
make  a  peace  of  Utrecht,  should  never,  for  any  selfish 
object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last  extremity  of 
distress.  The  Continental  war  -was  his  own  war.  He 
h;id  been  bold  enough,  he  who  in  former  times  had  at- 
tacked, with  irresistible  powers  of  oratory,  the  Hano- 
verian policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  subsidies  of 
Newcastle,  to  declare  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  conquer  Amer- 
ica in  Germany.     He  had  fallen  ;  and  the  power  which 
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he  liad  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  al- 
ways with  vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  fa- 
vourite who  was  the  representative  of  the  Toiy  party, 
of  the  party  which  had  thwarted  William,  which  had 
persecuted  Marlborough,  and  which  had  given  up  the 
Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  To 
make  peace  with  France,  to  shake  off,  with  all,  or  more 
tlian  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency,  every 
Continental  connection,  these  were  among  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed 
inspired  Frederic  with  an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter 
aversion  to  the  English  name,  and  produced  eifects 
which  are  still  felt  throughout  the  ci\nlised  world.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later,  Eng- 
land could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single 
ally  to  stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that 
Frederic,  alienated  from  England,  was  compelled  to 
connect  himself  closely,  during  his  later  years,  with 
Russia,  and  was  induced  to  assist  in  that  great  crime, 
the  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes,  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prus- 
sia of  her  only  fi'iend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter,  her  nephew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not  merely  free 
fi-om  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  entertained 
against  Frederic,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imi- 
tator of  the  great  King.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's 
government  were  few  and  evil,  but  sufficient  to  produce 
a  chancre  in  the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He  set 
the  Prussian  prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  de- 
cently, and  sent  them  back  to  their  master ;  he  with- 
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drew  his  troops  from  tlio  provinces  wliicli  Llizabctli  hud 
decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions  ;  and  he 
absolved  all  those  Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favour- 
able to  Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the 
Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breast,  made  preparations 
for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  intenn'ew  with 
the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually  sent  fiftt..ii 
thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered 
army  of  Frederic.  Thus  strengthened,  the  King  speed- 
ily repaired  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  recon- 
quered Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  front  as  for- 
midable as  before  the  crreat  reverses  of  1759.  Before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  friend,  the  emperor  Peter, 
having  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in 
hostility  to  his  person  and  government,  w^as  deposed 
and  murdered.  The  Empress,  Avho,  under  the  title  of 
Catharine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the  supreme  power, 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  administration,  by 
no  means  partial  to  Frederic,  and  refused  to  permit 
her  troops  to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she 
observed  tlie  peace  made  by  her  husband  ;  and 
Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger  from  the 
East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired  off 
together.  They  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  observe  neutrality  with  respect  to 
the   German    war.     Thus  the  coalitions  on  both  sides 
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were  dissolved  ;  and  the  original  enemies,  .Austria  and 
Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Anstria  had  undoubtedly  far  greater  means  than 
Prussia,  and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities  ;  yet  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  Austria  could  effect  alon*^. 
what  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect  when  sup- 
ported by  France  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on 
the  other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace  the  Imperial 
house  from  another  quarter.  The  Ottoman  Porte  held 
threatenino;  lano;uao;e,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Turks 
were  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The 
proud  and  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Empress  Queen  at 
length  gave  way  ;  and,  in  February,  1763,  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  had, 
during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany.  The  King 
ceded  nothincr.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had 
proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  gi'asp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His  glory 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made 
concpiests  as  vast  as  those  of  Alexander,  of  Ctesar, 
and  of  Napoleon,  if  he  had  not,  on  fields  of  battle, 
enjoyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington,  he  had  yet  given  an  example  uni'ivalled 
in  liistory  of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect 
against  the  greatest  superiority  of  power  and  the  ut- 
most spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years.  The  streets 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up  ;  and,  as  he  passed  along  in 
an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his 
side,  the  miiltitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and 
blessings.  He  was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attach- 
ment, and  repeatedly  exclaimed  "  Long  live  my  dear 
people  !  Long  live  my  children  !  "  Yet,  even  in  the 
midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could  not  but  perceive 
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everywhere  tlie  traces  of  destniction  and  decay.  The 
city  had  been  more  than  once  phmdered.  The  popu- 
lation had  considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however, 
had  suffered  little  when  compared  with  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  the  dis- 
tress of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appal  the  firmest 
mind.  Almost  every  province  had  been  the  seat  of 
war,  and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburo;.  The  mere  contributions  lev- 
ied  by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  what 
they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  value 
of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
The  very  seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness 
of  hunger.  Famine,  and  contagious  maladies  pro- 
duced by  famine,  had  swept  away  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  pestilence 
among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  to  the  gi'ound.  The  population  of 
the  kinodom  had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  the  frioht- 
fill  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the  males  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  had  actually  perished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  some  districts,  no  labourers,  except 
women,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest-time.  In 
others,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  suc- 
cession of  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant remained.  The  currency  had  been  debased  ;  the 
authority  of  laws  and  magistrates  had  been  suspended  ; 
the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For,  during 
that  convidsive  struggle,  every  thing  that  was  not  mili- 
tary -N'iolence  was  anarchy.     Even  the  army  was  dis- 
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organized.  Some  great  generals,  and  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cellent officers,  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  impossible 
to  supply  their  place.  The  difficulty  of  finding  re- 
cruits had,  towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  been  so  great, 
that  selection  and  rejection  were  impossible.  Whole 
battalions  were  composed  of  deserters  or  of  prisoners. 
It  was  hardlj  Ij  be  hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose 
and  industry  would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by  seven 
years  of  havoc.  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed, 
there  was.  No  debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens 
"t  the  war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insupportable  ;  but 
no  arrear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have 
accompanied  Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  a 
wan'ior.  Possibly,  when  these  Memoirs  are  completed, 
we  may  resume  the  consideration  of  his  character,  and 
give  some  account  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
and  of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years  of 
tranauillity  which  followed  the  Seven  Years'  War. 


MADAME    D'ARBLAY.* 

[Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1843.) 

Though  the  world  saw  and  heard  Httle  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  during  the  k\st  forty  years  of  her  hfe,  and 
though  that  httle  did  not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were 
thousands,  we  believe,  who  felt  a  singular  emotion 
when  they  learned  that  she  was  no  longer  among  us. 
The  news  of  her  death  carried  the  minds  of  men 
back  at  one  leap  over  two  generations,  to  the  time 
when  her  first  literary  triumphs  were  won.  All  those 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  intellect- 
ual patriarchs  seemed  chikh'en  when  compared  with 
her ;  for  Burke  had  sate  up  all  night  to  read  her 
writings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior 
to  Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and 
Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange  did  it 
seem  that  we  should  just  have  lost  one  whose  name 
had  been  widely  celebrated  before  anybody  had  heard 
of  some  illustrious  men  who,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  ago,  were,  after  a  long  and  splendid  career, 
borne  with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Francis  Burney  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity before  Cowper  had  published  his  first  volume, 
before  Person  had  gone  up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had 
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taken  his  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  before  the 
voice  of  Ei'skine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first  work,  sixty- 
two  years  had  passed ;  and  this  interval  had  been 
crowded,  not  only  with  political,  but  also  with  intel- 
lectual revolutions.  Thousands  of  reputations  had, 
during  that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed,  withered,  and 
disappeared.  New  kinds  of  composition  had  come 
into  fashion,  had  got  out  of  fashion,  had  been  derided, 
had  been  foro;otten.  The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca, 
and  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue,  had  for  a  time  bewitched 
the  multitude,  but  had  left  no  trace  behind  them  ;  nor 
had  misdirected  genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay  the 
once  flourishing  schools  of  Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of 
RadclifFe.  Many  books,  written  for  temporary  effect, 
had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then 
been  gathered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Yet  the  early  works 
of  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the  popu- 
larity deservedly  obtained  by  some  of  her  rivals,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  public  esteem.  She 
lived  to  be  a  classic.  Time  set  on  her  fame,  before  she 
went  hence,  that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the 
fame  of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Rackrent  in  the 
tale,  she  survived  her  own  wake,  and  overheard  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere,  though  not 
a  blind  admiration  for  her  talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  her  Diary  was  about  to  be  made  public.  Our 
hopes,  it  is  true,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  We 
could  not  forget  the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  which  were  published  ten  years  ago.  That  unfor- 
tunate   book    contaiuL'd    much    that    was    curious    and 
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interesting.  Yet  it  was  received  with  a  cry  of  disgusv, 
and  was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  Tlie  truth  is, 
that  it  deserved  its  doom.  It  was  written  in  ISladame 
D'Arblay's  later  style,  the  worst  style  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  information, 
could  save  from  proscription  a  book  so  written.  We, 
tlierefore,  opened  the  Diary  Avith  no  small  anxiety, 
trembling  lest  we  should  light  upon  some  of  that 
peculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  every  page  of 
the  Memoirs,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
a  sensation  made  up  of  mirth,  shame,  and  loathing. 
We  soon,  however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight  that 
this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame  D'Arblay  became 
eloquent.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  her 
earliest  and  best  manner,  in  true  woman's  English, 
clear,  natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  are  lying 
side  by  side  before  us ;  and  we  never  turn  from  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  fetid  with  lavender 
water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine 
mornino;  in  May.  Both  works  ouo-ht  to  be  consulted 
by  every  person  wlio  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  Hterature  and  our  manners.  But  to 
read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure  ;  to  read  the  Memoirs  will 
always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless  amusement 
to  our  readers,  if  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two 
books,  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which  bore  the  name 
of  Macburney,  and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish 
origin,  had  been  long  settled  in  Slu'opshire,  and  was 
possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  that  county.     Un- 
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happily,  many  years  before  her  birtli,  the  Macburneys 
began,  as  if  of  set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  determined 
rivahy,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves.  The  heir  ap- 
parent, Mr.  James  Macburney,  offended  his  father  by 
making  a  runaway  match  with  an  actress  from  Good- 
man's Fields.  The  old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more 
judicious  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  undutiful 
boy  than  by  marrying  the  cook.  The  cook  gave  birtli 
to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to  all  the  lands 
of  the  family,  while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  favourite  son,  however,  was  so  extravagant,  that 
he  soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disinherited  brother. 
Both  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  labour. 
Joseph  turned  dancing  master,  and  settled  in  Norfolk. 
James  struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  beoinnino;  of  his 
name,  and  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Chester.  Here 
he  had  a  son  named  Charles,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  father  of  two  re- 
markable children,  of  a  son  distinguished  by  learning, 
and  of  a  daughter  still  more  honourably  distinguished 
by  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of  which, 
at  a  later  period,  he  became  the  historian.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  celebrated  musician  in  London,  and 
api)lied  himself  to  study  with  vigour  and  success.  He 
soon  found  a  kind  and  munificent  patron  in  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  a  highborn  and  highbred  man,  who  seems  to  have 
had  in  large  measure  all  the  accomplishments  and  all 
the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices,  which,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up  the 
character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Under  such  protec- 
tion, the  young  artist  had  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  capital.  But  his  health  failed.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  liim  to  retreat  from  the  smoke  and 
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river  fog  of  London,  to  the  pure  air  of  tlie  coast.  He 
accepted  the  place  of  organist,  at  Lynn,  and  settled  at 
that  town  with  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  become 
his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June,  1752,  Frances  Burney  was  bom. 
Nothing  in  her  childhood  indicated  that  she  would, 
while  still  a  young  woman,  have  secured  for  herself 
an  honourable  and  permanent  place  among  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  called  her  a  dunce,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not  know  her 
letters. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Burney  quitted  Lynn  for  London,  and 
took  a  house  in  Poland  Street ;  a  situation  which  had 
been  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  whicli, 
since  that  time,  had  been  deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy 
and  noble  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square. 
His  house  there  is  still  well  known,  and  will  continue 
to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island  retains  any  trace 
of  civilisation  ;  for  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Newton,  and 
the  square  turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  sur- 
roundinor  buildino;s  was  Newton's  observatory. 

Mr.  Burney  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupils  of  the 
most  respectable  description  as  he  had  time  to  attend, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  his  family,  modestly 
indeed,  and  frugally,  but  in  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. His  professional  merit  obtained  for  him  the 
decree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  Universitv  of 
Oxford ;  and  his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
art  gained  for  him  a  place,  respectable,  though  certainly 
not  eminent,  among  men  of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances  Burney,  from 
her  ninth    to  her  twenty-fifth  year,  well    deserves  to 
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be  recorded.  When  her  education  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  hornbook,  she  lost  her  mother,  and 
thenceforward  she  educated  herself.  Her  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  bad  a  father  as  a  very  honest, 
affectionate,  and  sweet  tempered  man  can  well  be.  He 
loved  Ins  daughter  dearly  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  a  parent  has  other  duties  to  per- 
form to  children  than  that  of  fondling  them.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  impossible,  for  him  to  superintend 
their  education  himself.  His  professional  engagements 
occupied  him  all  day.  At  seven  in  the  morning  he 
began  to  attend  his  pupils,  and,  when  London  was 
ftill,  was  sometimes  employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at 
night.  He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a 
tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  and  water, 
on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney  coach,  while  hurrying 
from  one  scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters  he 
sent  to  a  seminarv  at  Paris :  but  he  iniag-ined  that 
Frances  would  run  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from 
the  Protestant  faith  if  she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home.  No 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any  language, 
was  provided  for  her.  But  one  of  her  sisters  showed 
her  how  to  write  ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she 
began  to  find  pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  intellect 
was  formed.  Indeed,  when  her  best  novels  were  pro- 
duced, her  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small.  When 
at  the  height  of  her  fame,' she  was  unacquainted  with 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Voltaire  and  Moliere ; 
and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  had  never 
heard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  is 
particularly  deserving  of  observation  that  she  appears 
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to  have  been  by  no  means  a  novel  reader.  Her  father's 
Ubrary  was  large ;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  so 
many  books  which  rigid  moralists  generally  exclude 
that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  afterwards  owned,  when 
Johnson  began  to  examine  the  shelves.  But  in  the 
whole  collection  there  was  only  a  single  novel,  Field- 
hig's  Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls  would 
have  been  useless,  but  which  suited  Fanny's  mind  bet- 
ter  than  elaborate  culture,  was  in  constant  progress 
during  her  passage  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  The 
great  book  of  human  nature  was  turned  over  before 
her.  Her  father's  social  position  was  very  peculiar. 
He  belonged  in  fortune  and  station  to  the  middle  class. 
His  daughters  seemed  to  have  been  suffered  to  mix 
freely  with  those  whom  butlers  and  waiting  maids  call 
vulgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  the  children  of  a  wigmaker  who  lived  in 
the  adjoining  house.  Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in 
the  most  stately  mansions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or  Saint 
James's  Square,  a  society  so  various  and  so  brilhant  as 
was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Burney's  cabin.  His 
mind,  though  not  very  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rest- 
lessly active  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay  up  much  miscellane- 
ous information.  His  attainments,  the  suavity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  manners,  had 
obtained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the  first  literary 
circles.  While  he  was  still  at  Lynn,  he  had  won  John- 
son's heart  by  sounding  with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of 
the  English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  fi'iends 
met  frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmoniously.  One 
tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  their  mutual  attachment. 
Burney  loved  his  own   art  passionately  ;  and  Johnson 
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iust  knew  tlie  bell  of  Saint  Clement's  church  from  the 
organ.  Tliey  had,  however,  many  topics  in  common  ; 
and  on  winter  nio-hts  their  conversations  were  some- 
times  prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  the 
candles  had  burned  away  to  the  wicks.  Bumey's  ad- 
miration of  the  powers  which  had  produced  Rasselas  and 
The  Rambler  bordered  on  idolatry.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  condescended  to  growl  out  that  Burney 
was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible 
not  to  like. 

Garrick,  too,  was  a  frequent  visiter  in  Poland  Street 
and  Saint  Martin's  Lane.  That  wonderful  actor  loved 
the  society  of  children,  partly  from  good  nature,  and 
partly  from  vanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  teiTor, 
which  his  gestures  and  play  of  countenance  never 
failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery,  flattered  him  quite  as 
much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He  often  ex- 
hibited all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement 
of  the  little  Burneys,  awed  them  by  shuddering  and 
crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them  by  raving 
like  a  maniac  in  Saint  Luke's,  and  then  at  once  be- 
came an  auctioneer,  a  chimneysweeper,  or  an  old  wo- 
man, and  made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of  all 
the  men  of  letters  and  artists  whom  Frances  Burney 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman, 
Twining,  Harris,  Baretti,  Hawkesworth,  Reynolds, 
Barry,  were  among  those  who  occasionally  surrounded 
the  tea  table  and  supper  tray  at  her  father's  modest 
dwelling.  This  was  not  all.  The  distinction  which 
Dr.  Burney  had  acquired  as  a  musician,  and  as  the 
historian  of  music,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most  emi- 
nent   musical    joerformers   of  that    age.     The  greatest 
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Italiixii  sinirers  who  visited  En<j;]and  regarded  him    as 
the  dispenser  of  fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted  them- 
Belves  to  obtain  his  suffrage.     Pachierotti   became  his 
intimate  friend.     The  rapacious  Agujari,  who  sang  for 
nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best  for 
Dr.  Burney  without  a  fee ;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Burney  even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Gabrielh  con- 
strained herself  to  behave  with  civility.     It  was  thus  in 
his  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any  expense,  concerts 
equal  to  those  of  the  aristocracy.     On  such  occasions 
the  quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked  up  by 
coroneted    chariots,    and    his    little    drawingroom    was 
crowded  with  peers,  peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassa- 
dors.     On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord 
Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe,  Lord  Barrington 
from  the  War  Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, Loi'd  Ashburnham,  with  his  gold  key  dangling 
fi'om  his  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  De 
Guignes,  renowned  for  his  fine  person  and  for  his  suc- 
cess in  gallantry.     But  the  great  show  of  the  night  was 
the  Russian  ambassador.  Count  Orloff,  whose  gigantic 
figure  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  and  in  whose  de- 
meanour the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Scythian  might 
be  discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French  j)olite- 
ness.     As  he  stalked  about  the  small  parlour,  brushing 
the  ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered  to  each 
other,  with  mingled  admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was 
the  favoured  lover  of  his  august  mistress  ;  that  he  had 
borne  the  chief  part  in   the   revolution   to  which   she 
owed  her  throne  ;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now  glitter- 
ing with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the  last  squeeze  to 
the  windpipe  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were  mingled 
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all  tlie  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  of  lions, 
a  kind  of  game  which  is  hunted  in  London  every 
spring  with  more  than  Meltonian  ardour  and  persever- 
ance. Bruce,  who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut  from 
living  oxen  with  water  from  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
came  to  swagwr  and  talk  about  his  travels.  Omai 
lisped  bioken  English,  and  made  all  the  assembled 
musicians  hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otaheitean  love 
songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea  charmed  her 
Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society,  Avhich 
occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Burney's  roof,  Frances  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  mingled.  She  was  not  a  mu- 
sician, and  could  therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts. 
She  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  ever 
joiped  in  the  conversation.  The  slightest  remark  from 
a  stranger  disconcerted  her ;  and  even  the  old  friends 
of  her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could  seldom 
extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No.  Her  fio-ure  was 
small,  her  face  not  distingTiished  by  beauty.  She  was 
therefore  suffered  to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  back- 
ground, and,  unobserved  hei'self,  to  observe  all  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware  that  she  had 
good  sense,  but  seem  not  to  have  suspected  that,  under 
her  demure  and  bashful  deportment,  were  concealed  a 
fertile  invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine  shades  of 
character,  but  every  marked  peculiarity  instantly  caught 
her  notice  and  remained  enm-aven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  laid  up  such  a  store  of 
materials  for  fiction  as  lew  of  those  who  mix  much  in 
the  world  are  able  to  accumulate  during  a  long  life. 
She  had  watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every  class, 
from  princes  and  great  officers  of  state  down  to  artists 
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living  in  garrets,  and  poets  familiar  with  subterranean 
cooksliops.  Hnndreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathedi'als  and  managers  of 
theatres,  travellers  leading  about  newly  caught  savages, 
and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy  husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
Frances  by  the  society  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeino;  and  hearino;,  that  she  began  to  write  little  ficti- 
tious  narratives  as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with 
ease,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  veiy  early.  Her 
sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories :  but  Dr.  Burney 
knew  nothing  of  their  existence  ;  and  in  another  quar- 
ter her  literary  propensities  met  with  serious  discour- 
agement. When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father  took  a 
second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Burney  soon  found  ^it 
that  her  stepdaughter  was  fond  of  scribbling,  and  deliv- 
ered several  goodnatured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well  meant,  and  might  have  been 
given  by  tlie  most  judicious  friend  ;  for  at  that  time, 
from  causes  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young  lady  than  to 
be  known  as  a  novelwriter.  Frances  yielded,  relin- 
quished her  favourite  pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all 
her  manuscri})ts.i 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  with  scrupulous  regularity.  But  the  dinners  of 
that  time  were  early ;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novelwriting,  she  was  still 

1  There  is  some  difficulty  here  as  to  the  chronology.  "  This  sacrifice," 
says  the  editor  of  the  Diary,  "  was  made  in  the  yoiino;  autlioress's  fifteenth 
year."  This  could  not  be;  for  the  sacrifice  was  the  effect,  according  to 
the  editor's  own  sho'ving,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  second  Mrs.  Burney; 
and  Frances  was  in  lier  sixteenth  year  when  her  father's  second  marriafio 
took  place. 
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fond  of  using  her  pen.  She  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
she  corresponded  largely  with  a  person  who  seems  to 
have  had  the  chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her  father. 
His  name,  well  known,  near  a  century  ago,  in  the  most 
splendid  circles  of  London,  has  long  been  forgotten. 
His  history  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instructive, 
that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  digression. 

Long  before  Frances  Burney  was  born,  Mr.  Crisp 
had  made  his  entrance  into  the  world,  with  every  ad- 
vantarre.  He  was  well  connected  and  well  educated. 
His  face  and  figure  were  conspicuously  handsome  ;  his 
manners  were  polished ;  his  fortune  was  easy ;  his 
character  was  without  stain ;  he  lived  in  the  best  soci- 
ety ;  he  had  read  much ;  he  talked  well ;  his  taste  in 
literature,  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  was 
held  in  hicrh  esteem.  Nothins  that  the  world  can  give 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility, except  that  he  should  understand  the  limits  of 
his  powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit  of  distinc- 
tions which  were  unattainable. 

"  It  is  an  uncontrolled  tnith,"  says  Swift,  "  that  no 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own 
talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them."  Every 
day  brings  with  it  fresh  illustrations  of  this  weighty 
saying  ;  but  the  best  commentary  that  we  remember  is 
the  history  of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their 
pro])er  place,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one,  in  the 
•Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of 
such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally  determined. 
It  is  neither  to  tin;  multitude,  nor  to  the  few  who  are 
gifted  with  great  creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look 
for    sound    critical    decisions.       The    multitude,    unac- 
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quainted  with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  b^ 
whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them.  They  deserted 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after  Master  Bett^^ ;  and  they 
now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt.  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von 
Artevelde.  A  man  of  o;reat  orio;inal  eenius,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in  some 
high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be  im})licitly  trusted 
as  a  judge  of  the  performances  of  others.  The  eiToneous 
decisions  pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  number. 
It  is  conmionly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes  them 
unjust.  But  a  more  creditable  explanation  may  easily 
be  found.  The  very  excellence  of  a  work  shows  that 
some  of  the  faculties  of  the  author  have  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  the 
human  intellect  to  expand  itself  widely  in  all  directions 
at  once,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  oioantic  and  well 
proportioned.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by 
devotino;  himself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthusiasm 
to  the  pui'suit  of  one  kind  of  excellence.  His  per- 
ception of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore  too 
often  im})aired.  Out  of  his  own  department  he  praises 
and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than 
the  mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and 
whose  business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finishing.  He 
toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  a  cabbage  leaf, 
the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's 
face,  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time 
which  he  emj)loys  on  a  square  foot  of  canvass,  a  mastei» 
of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a  jmlace  with 
gods  burying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes  the 
cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  seraphim  and  martyrs. 
The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each   of  these  artists 
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for  his  art,  the  liigher  the  merit  of  eacli  in  his  own  Hne, 
the  njore  iinHkely  it  is  that  they  will  justly  appreciate 
each  other.  Many  persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil 
probably  do  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
would  have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  far  more 
justice  to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands,  who 
have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Diyden  or  Wordsworth, 
do  to  Dryden  the  justice  which  has  never  been  done  by 
Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  done  by  Dryden. 
Grav,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Fieldino;,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  well 
informed  men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in 
Rasselas  ;  and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig ;  and 
Richardson  perpetually  expressed  contempt  and  disgust 
for  Fieldino's  lowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have 
been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the  useful  office  of 
a  connoisseur.  His  talents  and  knowledge  fitted  him 
to  appreciate  justly  almost  every  species  of  intellectual 
superioi'ity.  As  an  adviser  he  was  inestimable.  Nay, 
he  might  probably  have  held  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
writer,  if  he  would  have  confined  himself  to  some  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
sense,  taste,  and  reading  was  reqiiired.  Uniiappilv  he 
set  his  heart  on  being  a  great  poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  offered  it  to 
Garrick,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to  stake  a  reputation, 
which  stood  high,  on  tlie  success  of  such  a  piece.      But 
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the  author,  bhiided  hy  ambit!(Mi,  set  in  motion  a  nia- 
chinei"}'  such  as  none  could  long  resist.  His  interces- 
sors were  the  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most 
lovely  AA^oman  of  that  generation.  Pitt  was  induced 
to  read  Virginia,  and  to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady 
Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might  have  furnished  a 
model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manuscript  into  the  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  manager  ;  and,  in  the  year  1754, 
the  play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was  omitted. 
Garrick  wrote  both  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  zeal- 
ous friends  of  the  author  filled  every  box  ;  and,  bv 
their  strenuous  exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  was  pro- 
longed durino;  ten  nio-hts.  But,  though  there  was  no 
clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the 
attempt  had  failed.  When  Virginia  was  printed,  the 
public  disappointment  was  even  greater  than  at  the 
representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  charactei's,  and  diction  with- 
out mei'cv,  but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice.  We  liave 
never  met  with  a  copy  of  the  play  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  scene  which  is  extracted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  and  Avhich  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  malevolently  selected,  we  should  say  that  nothing 
but  the  acting  of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  unnatural  a 
drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsubdued. 
When  the  London  season  closed,  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  work  of  removing  blemishes.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected,  what  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  piece  Avas  one  blem- 
ish, and  that  the  passages  which  Avere  meant  to  be  fine, 
were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extravagance  into 
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wliicli  writers  fall,  when  they  set  themselves  to  be  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  a 
complete  success  in  the  following  year ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring 
the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Solicitation  and 
remonstrance  were  tried  in  vain.  Lady  Coventry, 
drooping  under  that  malady  which  seems  ever  to  select 
what  is  loveliest  for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  manager's  language  was  civilly  evasive  ;  but  his 
resolution  was  inflexible. 

Cris})  had  committed  a  great  error ;  but  he  had 
escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance.  His  play  had 
not  been  hooted  from  the  boards.  It  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  better  received  than  many  very  estimable 
performances  have  been,  than  Johnson's  Irene,  for 
example,  or  Goldsmith's  Goodnatured  Man.  Had 
Crisp  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself  ha})py 
in  having  purchased  selfknowledge  so  cheap.  He 
would  have  relinquished,  without  vain  repinings,  the 
hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and  would  have  turned 
to  the  many  sources  of  happiness  which  he  still 
possessed.  Had  he  been,  on  the  other  hand,  an  un- 
feeling and  unblushing  dunce,  he  would  have  gone 
on  writino;  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance  of  cen- 
sure  and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  to 
risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  sense  to  bear  his 
first  defeat  like  a  man.  The  fatal  delusion  that  he  was 
a  great  dramatist,  had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind. 
His  failure  he  attributed  to  every  cause  except  the  ti-ue 
one.  He  complained  of  the  ill  will  of  Garrick,  who 
appears  to  have  done  for  the  play  every  thing  that  abil- 
ity and  zeal  could  do,  and  who,  from  selfish  motives, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  well    pleased   if   Virginia 
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had  been  an  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the  friends  wliose 
partiality  had  given  him  three  benefit  nights  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
spectators,  when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  grate- 
ful for  their  unexampled  patience.  He  lost  liis  temper 
and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a  hater  of  mankind. 
From  London  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp- 
ton to  a  solitary  and  long  deserted  mansion,  built  on  a 
common  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No 
road,  not  even  a  sheepwalk,  connected  his  lonely  dwell- 
ino-  with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  strictly  concealed  from  his  old  associates.  In  the 
spring  he  sometimes  emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibi- 
tions and  concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap- 
peared, and  hid  himself,  with  no  society  but  his  books, 
in  his  dreary  hermitage.  He  survived  his  failure  about 
thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  around  him. 
No  memory  of  his  bad  verses  remained  among  men. 
His  very  name  was  forgotten.  How  completely  the 
world  had  lost  sight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single 
circumstance.  We  looked  for  him  in  a  copious  Dic- 
tionary of  Dramatic  Authors  published  while  he  Avas 
still  alive,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  of 
the  Custom  House,  had  written  a  play  called  Virginia, 
acted  in  1754.  To  the  last,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice  of  the  manager 
and  the  pit,  and  tried  to  convince  himself  and  others 
that  he  had  missed  the  highest  literary  honours,  only 
because  he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages  in  compli- 
ance with  Gar:ick's  judgment.  Alas,  for  human  nature, 
that  the  wounds  of  vanity  should  smart  and  bleed  so 
much  longer  than  the  wounds  of  affection  !  Few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  whose  nearest  friends  and  relations  died 
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ill  1754,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the  loss  in  1782. 
Deal'  sisters,  and  favouiite  daughters,  and  bndes 
snatched  away  before  the  honeymoon  was  passed,  had 
been  forcrotten,  or  Avere  remembered  only  with  a  tran- 
quil  regret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  still  mourning  for 
his  tragedy,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
Avould  not  be  comforted.  "  Never,"  such  was  his  lan- 
guage twenty-eiglit  years  after  his  disaster,  "  never  give 
up  or  alter  a  tittle  unless  it  perfectly  coincides  with  your 
own  inward  feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my 
cost.  But  mum  ! "  Soon  after  these  words  were  written, 
his  life,  a  life  which  mio-ht  have  been  eminently  useful 
and  happy,  ended  in  the  same  gloom  in  which,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed. 
We  have  thouo-ht  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from  obli\non- 
this  curious  fragment  of  literary  history.  It  seems  to  us 
at  once  ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Bur- 
neys.  To  them  alone  was  confided  the  name  of  the 
desolate  old  hall  in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  den.  For  them  were  reserved  such  remains 
of  his  humanity  as  had  survived  the  failure  of  his  play. 
Frances  Burney  he  regarded  as  his  daughter.  He 
called  her  his  Fannikin  ;  and  she  in  return  called  him 
her  dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much 
more  than  her  real  parents  for  the  development  of  her 
intellect ;  for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent  counsellor.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Concerts  in  Poland  Street. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  he  visited  London  he  constantly  attended 
them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and  when  gout,  brought 
on  partly  by  mental  irritation,  confined  him  to  his  re- 
treat, he  was  desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
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and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  exiled,  and  he 
pressed  Fannikin  to  send  him  full  accounts  of  her 
father's  evening  parties.  A  few  of  her  letters  to  him 
have  been  published  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  discerning  in  them  all  the  powers  which  after- 
wards produced  Evelina  and  Cecilia,  the  quickness  in 
catching  every  odd  peculiarity  of  character  and  manner, 
the  skill  in  grouping,  the  humour,  often  richly  comic, 
sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novelwriting  had  for  a  time 
been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up  stronger  than  ever. 
The  heroes  and  heioines  of  the  tales  which  had  perished 
in  the  flames,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her  mind. 
One  favourite  story,  in  particular,  haunted  her  imagi- 
nation. It  was  about  a  certain  Caroline  Evelyn,  a 
beautiful  damsel  who  made  an  unfortunate  love  match, 
and  died,  leaving  an  infant  dauo-hter.  Frances  beojan 
to  image  to  herself  the  various  scenes,  tragic  and  comic, 
through  which  the  poor  motherless  girl,  highly  con- 
nected on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  other, 
might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of  unreal  things,  good 
and  bad,  grave  and  ludicrous,  surrounded  the  pretty, 
timid,  young  orphan  ;  a  coarse  sea  captain  ;  an  ugly 
insolent  fop,  blazing  in  a  superb  court  dress  ;  another 
fop,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  tricked  ou.t  in  secondhand  finery  for  the  Hamp- 
stead  ball  ;  an  old  woman,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge, 
flirting  her  fnn  with  the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and 
screaming  in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and 
vulgar  English  ;  a  ])oet  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent.  By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
stronger  and  stronger  consistence  ;  the  impulse  which 
urged  Frances  to  write  became  irresistible ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  history  of  Evelina. 
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Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish,  mingled  with 
many  fears,  to  ajjpear  before  the  public  ;  for,  timid  as 
Frances  was,  and  bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she  wanted 
neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinction,  nor  a  just  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers.  Her  scheme  was  to  become, 
if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  without  running  any 
risk  of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  |)rinting.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
some  bookseller  should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk  ; 
and  such  a  bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley 
refused  even  to  look  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
intrusted  with  the  name  of  the  author.  A  pviblisher  in 
Fleet  Street,  named  Lowndes,  was  more  comj)laisant. 
Some  correspondence  took  place  between  this  person 
and  Miss  Barney,  who  took  the  name  of  Grafton,  and 
desired  that  the  letters  addressed  to  her  might  be  left  at 
the  Orange  Coffeehouse.  But,  before  the  barjTain  was 
finally  struck,  Fanny  thought  it  her  duty  to  obtain  her 
father's  consent.  She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a 
book,  that  she  wished  to  have  his  permission  to  publish 
it  anonymously,  but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  seeing  it.  What  followed  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  goodhearted  a  man  could 
possibly  be.  It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  step  on  which  the 
whole  happiness  of  her  life  might  depend,  a  step  which 
might  raise  her  to  an  honourable  eminence,  or  cover 
her  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Several  people  had 
already  been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment  was  there- 
fore not  to  be  expected.  On  so  grave  an  occasion,  it 
was  s\irely  his  duty  to  give  his  best  counsel  to  his 
daughter,  to  win  her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  fi'om 
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exposing  herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and,  if  it 
were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  tlie  terms  which  she  made 
with  the  pubhsher  were  hkely  to  be  beneficial  to  her. 
Instead  of  this,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never 
even  asked  the  name  of  her  work.  The  contract  with 
Lowndes  was  speedily  concluded.  Twenty  pounds 
were  given  for  the  copyright,  and  were  accepted  by 
Fanny  with  delight.  Her  father's  inexcusable  neglect 
of  his  duty  happily  caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the 
loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  January, 
1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with  terror,  and  durst 
hardly  stir  out  of  doors.  Some  days  passed  before  any 
thing  was  heard  of  the  book.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  favour.  Its 
author  was  unknown.  The  house  by  which  it  was 
published,  was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high  estimation. 
No  body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud. 
The  better  class  of  readers  expected  little  from  a  novel 
about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into  the  world.  There 
was,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  disposition  among  the  most 
respectable  people  to  condemn  novels  generally :  nor 
was  this  disposition  by  any  means  without  excuse ;  for 
Avorks  of  that  sort  were  then  almost  always  silly,  and 
very  fi-equently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of  praise 
began  to  be  heard.  The  keepers  of  the  circulating 
libraries  reported  that  everybody  was  asking  for  Eve- 
lina, and  that  some  person  had  guessed  Anstey  to  be 
the  author.  Then  came  a  favourable  notice  in  the 
London  Review ;  then  another  still  more  favourable 
in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  its  way 
to   tables  which  had  seldom   been  polluted  by  marble 
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covered  volumes.  Scholars  and  statesmen,  who  con- 
temptuously abandoned  the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss 
Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter,  were  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  could  not  tear  themselves 
away  from  Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries, 
not  often  seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted  to 
the  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes  was 
daily  questioned  about  the  author,  but  was  himself  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.  The 
mystery,  however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery  long. 
It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins  : 
and  they  were  far  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  be  dis- 
creet. Dr.  Burney  wept  over  the  book  in  rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin  in  affec- 
tionate anger  at  not  havine  been  admitted  to  her  confi- 
dence.  The  truth  was  whispered  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  and 
then  it  began  to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was  ascribed 
to  men  of  letters  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and 
accustomed  to  composition.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  a  reserved,  silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
What  she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  But, 
as  usual,  various  reports  improved  the  story  till  it  be- 
came miraculous.  Evelina,  it  is  said,  was  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  tale  w^as, 
it  continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  our  own  time. 
Frances  was  too  honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she 
was  too  much  a  woman  to  contradict  it ;  and  it  was 
long  before  any  of  her  detractors  thought  of  this  mode 
of  annoyance.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of  low  minds 
and  bad  hearts  in  the  generation  which  witnessed  her 
first   appearance.       There    was    the    envious    Kenrick 
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and  tlie  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  George  Steevens,  ami 
the  pole'.'at  John  WilHams.  It  did  not,  however,  oc- 
cur to  tliem  to  search  the  parish  register  of  Lvnn,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  witli 
havino;  concealed  her  a^e.  That  trulv  chivalrovis  ex- 
ploit  was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  furnishing  him 
with  materials  for  a  worthless  edition  of  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  some  sheets  of  which  our  readers  have 
doubtless  seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  Tlie  triiunph 
was  complete.  The  timid  and  obscure  girl  found  her- 
self on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  Great  men,  on 
whom  she  had  iiazed  at  a  distance  with  humble  rever- 
ence,  addressed  her  with  admiration,  tempered  by  the 
tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and  age.  Burke,  Windham, 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  Avere  among  her  most 
ardent  euloirists.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her 
merit,  after  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  Avriggling 
in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned.  But 
it  was  at  Streatham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  popularity,  with  gay  spirits,  quick  wit, 
showy  though  superficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though 
not  refined  manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper,  and 
a  loving  heart,  felt  towards  Fanny  as  towards  a  younger 
sister.  With  the  Thrales  Johnson  was  domesticated. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Burney ;  but  he  had 
probably  taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Bumey's  daughters, 
and  Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in  her  life  dared  to 
speak  to  him,  imless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  nine- 
teenth or  a  twentieth  cup  of  tea.  He  Avas  charmed  by 
her  tale,  and  preferred   it   to   the  novels  of  Fielding,  to 
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whom,  indeed,  he  liad  always  been  grossly  unjust.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  carry  his  partiality  so  far  as  to  place 
Evelina  by  the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son ;  yet  he  said  that  his  little  favourite  had  done 
enough  to  have  made  even  Richardson  feel  uneasy. 
AVith  Johnson's  cordial  approbation  of  the  book  was 
mingled  a  fondness,  half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  the 
writer  ;  and  this  fondness  his  age  and  character  entitled 
him  to  show  without  restraint.  He  began  by  putting 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  But  he  soon  clasped  her  in  his 
huge  arms,  and  implored  her  to  be  a  good  girl.  She 
was  his  pet,  his,  dear  love,  his  dear  little  Burney,  his 
little  character-monger.  At  one  time,  he  broke  forth 
in  praise  of  the  good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another 
time  he  insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all 
his  coarseness  and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
benevolence,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  But  how 
gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment  could  be,  was  not 
known  till  the  Recollections  of  Madame  D' Arblay  were 
publislied. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  paid  their  homage  to  the  author  of  Evelina. 
The  crowd  of  inferior  admirers  would  require  a  cata- 
logue as  long  as  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  that  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  the 
sayer  of  odd  things,  and  Seward,  much  given  to  yawn- 
ing, and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  Paoli,  talkino;  broken  English,  and  Lancrton,  taller 
by  the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  and 
Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont 
to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jerningham,  who  wrote  verses 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millai',  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  not,  as  some  have  di'eamed,  the  great  Penn- 
sylvanian  Dr.  Franklin,  who  could  not  then  have  paid 
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his  respects  to  Miss  Burney  without  much  risk  of 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr.  Frankhn 
the  less, 

Alag 

fiEiuv,  ovTi  Toaog  ye  ogoc  Tslafiuvwg  Alac, 
iMiu  TToTii)  fieluv. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  such  success 
had  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and  corrupted  even  a 
generous  and  affectionate  nature.  But,  in  the  Diarv, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  a 
truly  modest  and  amiable  disposition.  There  is,  indeed, 
abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoyed  with  an  intense, 
though  a  troubled,  joy,  the  honours  which  her  genius 
had  won  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happiness 
sprang  from  the  happiness  of  her  father,  her  sister^  and 
her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered  by  the  great, 
the  opulent,  and  the  learned,  while  followed  along  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton,  and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  the  gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  still  with  the  little  domestic  circle  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street.  If  she  recorded  with  minute  dilio-ence 
all  the  compliments,  delicate  and  coarse,  which  she 
heard  wherever  she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had  loved  her  from 
infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in  obscurity,  and  to  whom 
her  fame  gave  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  delight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  confound  these 
outpourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathv, 
with  the  egotism  of  a  bluestocking,  who  prates  to  all 
who  come  near  her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  own 
volume  of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of  Miss 
Burney's  first  venture  should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second. 
Evelina,  though    it   had   raised  her  fame,  had    added 
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nothing;  to  her  fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  her 
to  write  for  the  stage.  Johnson  promised  to  give  her 
his  advice  as  to  tlie  composition.  Murphy,  who  was 
supposed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  pit  as  well  as 
any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to 
stage  effect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept 
a  play  from  her  without  even  reading  it.  Thus  en- 
couraged, she  wrote  a  comedy  named  The  Witlings. 
Fortunately  it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive,  from  the  little  which  is  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that  The  Witlings  would 
have  been  damned,  and  that  Murphy  and  Sheridan 
thought  so,  though  they  were  too  polite  to  say  so. 
Happily  Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he  had  been 
for  himself,  read  the  manuscript  in  his  lonely  retreat, 
and  manfully  told  her  that  she  had  failed,  that  to 
remove  blemishes  here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that 
the  piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest,  that  it 
was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  remind  every  reader 
of  the  Feinmes  Savmites,  which,  strange  to  say,  she 
had  never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close 
a  comparison  with  Moliere.  This  opinion,  in  which 
Dr.  Burney  concurred,  was  sent  to  Frances,  in  what 
she  called  "  a  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle." 
But  she  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was 
better  to  be  hissed  and  catcalled  by  her  Daddy,  than 
by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  })it  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre :  and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  be 
grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of  friendship.  She  returned 
an  answer,  which  shows  how  well  she  deserved  to 
have  a  judicious,  faithful,  and  affectionate  adviser. 
"  I  intend,"  she  wrote,  "  to  console  myself  for  your 
censure  by  tliis  greatest  proof  I  have  ever  received  of 
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flic  sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my 
dear  daddy.  And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  more 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my 
two  daddies  put  their  heads  together  to  concert  that 
hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they 
felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes  as  slie  could 
})ossibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  I  do  not  attemjit  to 
repay  your  frankness  with  an  air  of  pretended  care- 
lessness. But,  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now, 
I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  another 
day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy,  I  won't  be  mortified, 
and  I  won't  be  downed ;  but  I  will  be  proud  to  find 
I  have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a 
fiiend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth 
to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  schemes  to 
an  undertaking  for  better  suited  to  her  talents.  She 
determined  to  write  a  new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently 
contrived  for  the  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her 
superiority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in  truth  a 
grand  and  various  picture  gallery,  which  presented  to 
the  eve  a  lono-  series  of  men  and  women,  each  marked 
by  some  strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the  pride  of 
money,  morbid  restlessness  and  morbid  apathy,  frivo- 
lous garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a  Democritus  to 
huigh  at  every  thing,  and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over 
every  thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve 
months  was  completed.  It  wanted  something  of  the 
simplicity  which  had  been  among  the  most  attractive 
charms  of  Evelina  ;  but  it  furnished  ample  proof  that 
the  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina  ap- 
peared, had   not  been  un])rofitably  spent.     Those  who 
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paw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best  novel 
of  the  age.  JNIrs.  Tlirale  laughed  and  wept  over  it. 
Crisp  was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the  book  for 
half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Burney  received  for  the 
copyright  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Diary  ;  but  we  have 
observed  several  expressions  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances  now  had 
shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  who  would  not  suffer 
her  to  wrong  herself.  Wo  have  been  told  that  the 
publishers  gave  her  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still  larger  sum 
without  being  losers. 

Cecilia  was  pubhshed  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The 
curiosity  of  the  town  was  intense.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  who  remember  those  days  that  no 
romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from  the  counters  oiP 
the  booksellers.  High  as  public  expectation  was,  it 
was  amply  satisfied  ;  and  Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general 
acclamation,  among  the  classical  novels  of  Eno-land. 

Miss  Burney  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth  had  been 
singularly  prosperous  ;  but  clouds  soon  began  to  gather 
over  that  clear  and  radiant  dawn.  Events  deeply  pain- 
ful to  a  heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  She  was  first  called  upon  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  her  best  friend,  Samuel  Crisp. 
When  she  returned  to  St.  Martin's  Street,  after  per- 
forming this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  a]:)palled  by 
hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  struck  with  paralysis ; 
and,  not  many  months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for 
the  last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wished  to 
look  on  her  once   more  ;    and   on   the  day  befox'e  his 
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death  slie  lono;  remained  in  tears  on  tlie  stairs  leading 
to  his  bedroom,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in 
to  receive  his  blessino-.  He  was  then  sinkino;  fast,  and 
though  he  sent  her  an  affectionate  message,  was  unaljle 
to  see  her.  But  this  was  not  the  Avorst.  There  are 
separations  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are  made 
Ijy  death.  She  might  weep  with  proud  affection  for 
Crisp  and  Johnson.  She  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to 
weep  for  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  Frances.  Domestic 
haj)piness,  friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all 
these  things  were  hers  ;  and  she  flung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  she  had 
been  introduced,  none  appears  to  have  stood  higher  in 
her  regard  than  Mrs.  Delany.  This  ladj  was  an  inter- 
esting and  venerable  relic  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the 
niece  of  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in 
his  youth,  exchanged  verses  and  compliments  with 
Edmund  Waller,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  ap- 
])laud  the  opening  genius  of  Pope.  She  had  married 
Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  that  small  circle  in 
which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swift,  tortured  by  disappointed 
ambition,  by  remorse,  and  by  the  approaches  of  mad- 
ness, sought  for  amusement  and  repose.  Doctor  De- 
lany had  long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  descended, 
eminently  accomplished,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her  facvilties 
and  the  sei'enity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and  deserved 
t!ie  favour  of  the  royal  family.  She  had  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommo- 
dation.    At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen  sometimes 
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called,  and  found  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  thus  catch- 
ino;  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  English 
families. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Burney  was  on  a  visit  to 
jNIrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.    The  dinner  was  over.     The 
old  lady  was   taking  a  nap.     Her  grandniece,  a  little 
f'irl   of   seven,   was  playing   at  some   Christmas  game 
with   the   visiters,  when   the  door   opened,  and  a  stout 
o-entleman  entered   unannounced,   with   a   star   on   his 
breast,  and  "What?  what?  what?"    in    his    mouth. 
A  cry  of  "  The  King  !  "  was  set  up.     A  general  scam- 
pering  followed.     Miss   Burney   owns  that  she  could 
not  have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 
But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to  pay  her  duty  to  her 
royal  friend,  and  the  disturbance  was  quieted.     Frances 
was  then  presented,  and  underwent  a  long  examination 
and  cross-examination  about  all  that  she  had  written 
and  all  that  she  meant   to   write.     The   Queen  soon 
made  her  appearance,  and  his  Majesty  repeated,  for  the 
beneiit  of  his   consort,  the  information  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Miss  Burney.     The  good  nature  of  the 
royal  pair  might  have  softened  even  the  authors  of  the 
Probationary  Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  delightful  to 
a  young  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory.     In  a 
few  days   the  visit  was   repeated.     Miss   Burney  was 
more  at   ease  than  before.     His   Majesty,   instead  of 
seeking  for  information,  condescended  to  impart  it,  and 
passed  sentence   on   many  great  writers,  English   and 
foreign.     Voltaire  he  pronounced  a  monster.     Rousseau 
he  liked   rather   better.     "  But   was    there    ever,"  he 
cried,  "  such  stuff'  as  great  part  of  Shakspeare  ?     Only 
one  must  not  say  so.     But  what  think  you  ?     What  ? 
Is  there  not  sad  stuff?     What  ?     What  ?  " 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  ^n-ivilege  of  listen- 
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iiig  to  some  equally  valuable  criticism  uttered  by  the 
Queen  touching  Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and  might 
have  learned  an  important  lesson  of  ecomony  from  the 
mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  library  had  been  formed. 
"  I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Oh,  it  is  amazing  what  good  books  there  are  on 
stalls  !  "  Mrs.  Delany,  who  seems  to  have  understood 
fi-om  these  words  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
exploring  the  booths  of  Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street 
in  person,  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. "  Why,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  don't  pick  them 
up  myself.  But  I  have  a  servant  very  clever ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers,  they  are  not 
for  me  more  than  for  another."  Miss  Bui^ney  describes 
this  conversation  as  delightful ;  and,  indeed  we  cannot 
wonder  that,  with  her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be 
delifrhted  at  hearino;  in  how  maonificent  a  manner  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fascinated  by  the 
condescending  kindness  of  the  two  great  personages  to 
whom  she  had  been  presented.  Her  father  was  even 
more  infatuated  than  herself.  The  result  was  a  step  of 
which  we  cannot  think  with  patience,  but  which,  re- 
corded as  it  is,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  these  vol- 
umes, deserves  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnished 
a  most  impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Haggerdorn,  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes,  retired  about  this 
time ;  and  her  Majesty  offered  the  vacant  post  to  Miss 
Burney.  When  we  consider  that  Miss  Burney  was 
decidedly  tlie  most  popvdar  writer  of  fictitious  narrative 
then  living,  that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was 
within  her  reach,  and  that  she  was  more  than  usually 
hap])y  in  her  domestic   circle,  and  when   we  comjiare 
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the  sacrifice  which  she  was  invited  to  make  with  the 
remuneration  wliich  was  held  out  to  lier,  we  are  di- 
vided between  hiuo;hter  and  indifrnation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  be  almost  as  completely  separated  from  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
ahnost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to 
gaol  for  a  libel  ;  that  with  talents  which  had  instructed 
and  deliohted  the  hio;hest  livino-  minds,  she  should  now 
be  employed  only  in  mixing  snuff  and  sticking  pins  ; 
that  she  should  be  summoned  by  a  waiting  woman's 
bell  to  a  waiting  woman's  duties  ;  that  she  should  pass 
her  whole  life  under  the  i-estraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette, 
should  sometimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to  swoon  with 
hunger,  should  sometimes  stand  till  her  knees  gave  way 
with  fatigue ;  that  she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or 
move  without  considering;  how  her  mistress  might  like 
her  words  and  o-estures.  Instead  of  those  distinguished 
men  and  women,  the  flower  of  all  political  parties,  with 
whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms  of 
equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for  her  perpetual 
companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes,  an  old  hag 
from  Germany,  of  mean  understanding,  of  insolent 
manners,  and  of  temper  which,  naturally  savage,  had 
now  been  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Burke's  and  Windham's  society,  by  joining  in  the 
"  celestial  colloquy  sublime  "  of  his  Majesty's  Equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for  wliich  she  was 
to  sell  herself  to  this  slavery  ?  A  peerage  in  her  own 
right  ?  A  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year  for  life  ?  A 
seventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  navy  ?  A  deaneiy 
for  her  brother  in  the  church  ?  Not  so.  The  price  at 
which  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodging,  the 
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attendance  of  a  manservant,  and  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

The  man  wlio,  even  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger, 
sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  is  unwise. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birth- 
right, and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  opulence  be  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  and 
mental  freedom ;  for  Frances  Burney  paid  for  leave  to 
be  a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  under- 
stood as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that, 
while  she  Avas  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  she  was 
not  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author :  and,  even 
had  there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  aAocations 
were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for  any  considerable 
intellectual  effort.  That  her  place  was  incompatible 
with  her  literary  pursuits  was  indeed  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  King  when  she  resigned.  "  She  has  given 
up,"  he  said,  "  five  years  of  her  pen."  That  during 
those  five  years  she  might,  without  painful  exertion, 
without  any  exertion  that  would  not  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure, have  earned  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life 
much  larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  she 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The  same  income, 
too,  which  in  Saint  Martin's  Street  would  have  afforded 
her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found  scanty  at 
Saint  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jewellery  ;  but  we  are 
greatly  deceived  if  a  lady  who  had  to  attend  Queen 
Charlotte  on  many  public  occasions,  could  possibly  save 
a  farthino;  out  of  a  salarv  of  two  hundred  a  vear.  The 
principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in  short,  simply 
this,  that  Frances  Burney  should  become  a  slave,  and 
should  be  rewarded  by  being  made  a  beggar. 
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With  what  object  then'  Majesties  brought  her  to 
their  palace,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  conceive. 
Their  object  could  not  be  to  encourage  her  literary 
exertions  ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write,  and  put  her 
into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
write.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecun- 
iary interest ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  where 
she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her  into  a  situ- 
ation in  Avhich  she  could  not  but  continue  poor.  Their 
object  could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  wait- 
ing maid  ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss  Burney  was 
the  (.nly  woman  of  her  time  who  could  have  described 
the  death  of  Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found 
more  expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  snuflF  boxes. 
To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  would  have 
been  an  act  of  judicious  liberality  honourable  to  the 
court.  If  this  was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen  meant 
lier  nothincT  but  kindness,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt. 
But  their  kindness  was  the  kindness  of  persons  raised 
high  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  with  profound  deference,  accustomed  to  see 
all  who  approach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness  and 
elated  by  their  smiles.  They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed 
by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  itself  a 
kind  of  happiness  ;  and  that  Frances  Burney  ought  to 
Ije  full  of  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  purchase,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  aifec- 
tion,  and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of  standing  behind 
a  royal  chair,  and  holding  a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
princes  should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  it  by  the   very  persons  who  suffer 
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from  it  most  cruelly  ?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  under- 
stand the  interest  of  Frances  Burney  better,  or  pro- 
mote it  with  more  zeal  than  herself  and  her  father  ? 
No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions  of  the 
house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  ^^'ithout  a  bait ;  the  net  was 
spread  in  sight  of  the  bird  :  and  the  naked  hook  was 
greedily  swallowed,  and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to 
entanjTle  herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strano-e  indeed  that  an  invitation  to  court 
should  have  caused  a  fluttering  in  the  bosom  of  an 
inexperienced  young  woman.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the  child,  and  to  show 
her  that  on  one  side  were  only  infantine  vanities  and 
chimerical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of  mind, 
affluence,  social  enjoyments,  honoui'able  distinctions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation  was  on  the  part 
of  Frances.  Dr.  Burney  was  transported  out  of  him- 
self with  delight.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty  daughter 
well  to  a  Turkish  slavemerchant.  Yet  Dr.  Burney 
was  an  amiable  man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to 
have  thouo-ht  that  o;oino;  to  court  was  like  going  to 
heaven  ;  that  to  see  princes  and  princesses  was  a  kind 
of  beatific  vision ;  that  the  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed 
by  royal  persons  was  not  confined  to  themselves,  but 
was  communicated  by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  re- 
flection to  all  who  were  suffered  to  stand  at  their 
toilettes,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He  overruled  all  his 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted  her  to  her 
prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She, 
looking  back  with   tender  regret  on   all  that  she  had 
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left,  and  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to  the  new 
hfe  on  wliich  slie  was  entering,  was  unable  to  speak 
or  stand  ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  homeward  rejoicing 
in  her  marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of  five  years 
taken  from  the  best  part  of  life,  and  wasted  in  menial 
drudgery  or   in   recreations   duller   than    even    menial 
drudgery,    under    galling    resti'aints    and    amidst    un- 
fi'iendly    or    uninteresting   companions.      The   liistor}' 
of  an    ordinary  day  was    this.     Miss    Burney  had    to 
rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she  might  be  ready 
to   answer    the    royal    bell,   which    rang   at  half  after 
seven.      Till  about  eight  she  attended  in  the  Queen's 
dressing    room,    and    had    the    honour    of    lacing   her 
august  mistress's   stays,   and  of  putting   on   the   hoop, 
gown,  and  neckhandkerchief.     The  morning  was  chiefly 
spent   in   rummaging  drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes 
in  their  proper  places.     Then   the  Queen  was   to   be 
powdered  and    dressed  for    the   day.     Twice   a   week 
her  Majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped  ;  and  this 
operation    appears  to   have  added   a  full  hour   to   the 
business  of  the  toilette.     It  was  generally  three  before 
Miss  Burney  was  at  liberty.     Then  she  had  two  hours 
at  her  own   disposal.     To  these  hours  we  owe  great 
part  of  her  Diary.     At  five  she  had  to  attend  her  col- 
league, Madame    Schwellenberg,   a   hateful    old    toad- 
eater,   as   illiterate  as   a  chambermaid,  as  proud   as  a 
whole  Gei'man  Chapter,  rvide,  peevish,  unable  to  bear 
solitude,  unal)le   to  conduct  herself  with   common  de- 
cency   in    society.       With    this    delightful    associate, 
Frances  Burney  had  to  dine,  and    pass   the  evening. 
The    pair   generally   remained    together  from   five    to 
eleven,  and   often    had  no   other  company  the   whole 
time,  except  during  the  hour  from  eight  to  nine,  when 
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the  equerries  came  to  tea.  If  poor  Frances  attempted 
to  escape  to  her  own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her 
wretchedness  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
railed  and  stormed,  and  complained  that  she  was  neg- 
lected. Yet,  when  Frances  stayed,  she  was  constantly 
assailed  with  insolent  reproaches.  Literary  fame  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof 
that  the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  born,  and 
out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All  her  scanty  stock 
of  broken  English  was  employed  to  express  the  con- 
tempt with  which  she  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina 
and  Cecilia.  Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  them ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least 
miserable  way  of  passing  an  evening  with  Madame 
Schwellenberg  was  at  the  cardtable,  and  consented, 
with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  might  have 
called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  many  genera- 
tions, to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of  spades. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  bell  rano-  acain.  Miss 
Burney  had  to  pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
undressing  the  Queen,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire, 
and  to  dream  that  she  was  chattino;  with  her  brother 
by  the  quiet  hearth  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  that  she 
was  the  centre  of  an  admirino;  assemblao-e  at  Mrs. 
Crewe's,  that  Burke  was  calling  her  the  first  woman  of 
the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving  her  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand  ouineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  are  less  patient  than  women  ; 
for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  hu- 
man being  could  endure  such  a  life,  while  there  re- 
mained a  vacant  garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing  in 
want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish  workhouse,  or  a  parish 
vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that  Frances  Bur- 
ney had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fireside, 
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attached  friends,  a  wide  and  splendid  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, intellectual  pursuits  in  which  she  was  qualified  to 
excel,  and  the  su]'e  hope  of  what  to  her  would  have 
been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  last  great 
master  of  Attic  eloquence  and  Attic  wit  has  left  us  a 
forcible  and  touching  description  of  the  misery  of  a  man 
of  letters,  who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  to  those  of  Fran- 
ces, had  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  magnates  of 
Rome.  "  Unhappy  that  I  am,"  cries  the  victim  of  his 
own  childish  ambition  :  "  would  nothing  content  me  but 
that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pursuits  and  mine  old  com- 
panions, and  the  life  which  was  without  care,  and  the 
sleep  which  had  no  limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and 
the  walks  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and 
fling  myself  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon  like  this  ? 
And,  O  God !  for  what  ?  Was  there  no  way  by  which 
I  might  have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comforts  even  greater 
than  those  which  I  now  earn  by  servitude  ?  Like  a 
lion  wliich  has  been  made  so  tame  that  men  may  lead 
him  about  by  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up  and  down, 
with  broken  and  humbled  spirit,  at  the  heel?  of  those 
to  whom,  in  mine  own  domain,  I  should  have  been  an 
object  of  awe  and  wonder.  And,  worst  of  all,  I  feel 
that  here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no  pleasure. 
The  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  charmed  a 
far  different  circle,  are  here  out  of  place.  I  am  rude  in 
the  arts  of  palaces,  and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with 
those  whose  calling,  from  their  youth  up,  has  been  to 
flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I,  then,  two  lives,  that, 
after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the  service  of  others,  there 
may  yet  remain  to  me  a  second,  which  I  may  live  unto 
myself?" 

Now  and   then,  indeed,  events   occurred  which    dis- 
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turbetl'the  wretched  monotony  of  Frances  Burney's  life. 
The  court  moved  from  Kew  to  Windsor,  and  from 
Windsor  back  to  Kew.  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of 
waitiuij,  and  another  dull  colonel  came  into  waitinii;. 
An  impertinent  servant  made  a  blunder  about  tea,  and 
caused  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies.  A  half  witted  French  Protestant  minister 
talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity.  An  unlucky 
member  of  the  household  mentioned  a  passage  in  the 
Morning  Herald,  reflecting  on  the  Queen  ;  and  forth- 
with Madame  Schwellenbero-  began  to  storm  in  bad 
English,  and  told  him  that  he  made  her  "  what  you  call 
perspire !  " 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the  King's  visit 
to  Oxford.  Miss  Burney  went  in  the  royal  train  to 
Nuneham,  was  utterly  neglected  there  in  the  crowd, 
and  could  with  difficulty  find  a  servant  to  show  the 
way  to  her  bedroom,  or  a  hairdresser  to  arrange  her 
curls.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering  Oxford  in  the 
last  of  a  long  string  of  carriages  which  formed  the  royal 
procession,  of  walking  after  the  Queen  all  day  through 
refectories  and  chapels,  and  of  standing,  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  while  her  august  mistress  was 
seated  at  an  excellent  cold  collation.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Frances  was  left  for  a  moment  in  a  parlour, 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  goodnatured 
equerry  saw  that  she  was  exhausted,  and  shared  with 
her  some  apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had  wisely  put 
into  his  pockets.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened ; 
the  Queen  entered ;  the  wearied  attendants  sprang 
up ;  the  bread  and  fruit  were  hastily  concealed.  "  I 
found,"  says  poor  Miss  Burney,  "  that  our  appetites 
were  to  be  supposed  annihilated,  at  the  same  moment 
that  our  strength  was  to  be  invincible." 
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Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  sucli  disadvantafres, 
"  revived  in  her,"  to  use  her  oAvn  words,  "  a  conscious- 
ness to  pleasure  which  had  long  lain  nearly  dormant." 
She  forgot,  during  one  moment,  that  she  was  a  wait- 
ino;  maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman  of  true  genius  mioht 
be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable  remains  of  antiq- 
uity, beautiful  works  of  art,  vast  repositories  of  knowl- 
edge, and  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had  she 
still  been  what  she  was  before  her  father  induced  her 
to  take  the  most  fatal  step  of  her  life,  we  can  easily 
imagine  what  pleasure  she  would  have  derived  from  a 
visit  to  the  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  mio-ht,  in- 
deed,  have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack  chaise,  and 
might  not  have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of  Chambery 
gauze  as  that  in  which  she  tottered  after  the  royal 
party ;  but  with  what  delight  would  she  have  then 
paced  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of  Radcliife  Library 
on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  and  battlements  be- 
low !  How  gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside 
for  a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from  college  to  college  ! 
What  neat  little  banquets  would  she  have  found  set  out 
in  their  monastic  cells  !  With  what  eao;erness  would 
pictures,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals  have  been 
brought  forth  from  the  most  mysterious  cabinets  for 
her  amusement !  How  much  she  would  have  had  to 
hear  and  to  tell  about  Johnson,  as  she  walked  over 
Pembroke,  and  about  Reynolds  in  the  antechapel  of 
New  College !  But  these  indulgences  were  not  for  one 
who  had  sold  herself  into  bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to  Oxford,  an- 
other (>VL'nt  di^■ersified  the  wearisome  life  which  Frances 
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led  at  coui't.  Warren  Hastino-s  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
were  present  when  the  trial  coninienced,  and  Miss  Bur- 
ney  was  permitted  to  attend.  During  the  subsequent 
proceedings  a  day  rule  for  the  same  purpose  was  occa- 
sionally granted  to  her  ;  for  the  Queen  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when  slie  could  not  go 
herself  to  Westminster  Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of 
what  had  passed  from  a  person  who  had  singular  powers 
of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  managers.  The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated  proceeding 
is  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet  we  read  it,  we  own,  with 
jDain  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  under- 
standing of  Frances  Burney  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
pernicious  influence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as 
incompatible  with  health  of  mind  as  the  air  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes  with  health  of  body.  From  the 
■first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinaiy  deport- 
ment. She  shudders  when  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at 
the  head  of  the  Commons.  She  pronounces  him  the 
cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.  She  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  managers  can  look  at  the  defendant, 
and  not  blush.  Windham  comes  to  her  from  the  man- 
ager's box,  to  offer  her  refreshment.  "  But,"  says  she, 
"  ]  could  not  break  bread  with  him."  Then,  again, 
she  exclaims,  "  Ah,  ]Mr.  Windham,  how  came  you 
ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  cause  ?  "  "  Mr. 
Burke  saw  me,"  she  says,  "  and  he  bowed  with  the 
most  marked  civility  of  manner."  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  just  after  his  opening  speech,  a  speech 
which  had  produced  a  mighty  effect,  and  which,  cer- 
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taiiily,  no  other  orator  tliat  ever  lived  could  have  made. 
"  My  curtsy,"  she  continues,  "  was  the  most  ungrate- 
ful, distant,  and  cold  ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  so 
hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause." 
Now,  not  only  had  Burke  treated  her  with  constant 
kindness,  but  the  very  last  act  which  he  performed  on 
the  day  on  which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay  Office, 
about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to  make  Doctor 
Burney  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  When,  at  the 
Westminster  election,  Doctor  Burney  was  divided  be- 
tween his  gratitude  for  this  favom*  and  his  Tory  opin- 
ions, Burke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all  rio-ht 
to  exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  "  You  have  little  or 
no  obligations  to  me,"  he  wrote  ;  "  but  if  you  had  as 
many  as  I  really  wish  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it'  is  cer- 
tainly in  my  desire,  to  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject your  mind  or  your  affairs  to  a  painful  and  mis- 
cliievous  servitude."  Was  this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly 
treated  by  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Burney,  because  she 
chose  to  differ  from  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most 
complicated  question,  which  he  had  studied  deeply 
during  many  years,  and  which  she  had  never  studied 
at  all  ?  It  is  clear,  from  Miss  Burney's  own  narrative, 
that  when  she  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she 
did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastino-s  was  accused. 
One  thing,  however,  she  must  have  known,  that  Burke 
had  been'able  to  convince  a  House  of  Commons,  bit- 
terly prejudiced  against  himself,  that  the  charges  were 
well  founded,  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  concurred 
with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  the  impeachment. 
Surely  a  woman  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Burney 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  this  never  could 
have  happened  unless  there  had  been  a  strong  case 
VOL.  V.  19 
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against  tlie  late  Governor  General.  And  there  was,  as 
all  reasonable  men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  aciainst 
liim.  That  there  were  gi'eat  public  services  to  be  set 
off  against  his  great  crimes  is  perfectly  true.  But  his 
services  and  his  crimes  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
lady  who  so  confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the 
greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  not  merely  error, 
but  gross  injustice  and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  had  found  his  manners  and  conversation  ao-reea- 
ble.  But  surely  she  could  not- be  so  weak  as  to  infer 
from  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment  in  the  drawing 
room,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  a  great 
state  crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge. A  silly  Miss,  fi'esh  from  a  boarding  school, 
might  fall  into  such  a  mistake  ;  but  the  woman  who 
had  drawn  the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have 
known  better. 

The  truth  is  that  she  had  been  too  lono;  at  Court. 
She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of 
the  body.  The  iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the 
soul.  Accustomed  during  many  months  to  watch  the 
eye  of  a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless  gratitude 
the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel 
wretched  at  every  symptom  of  royal  displeasure,  to 
associate  only  with  spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in, 
she  was  dejieneratinff  into  something;  fit  for  "her  place. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  partisan  of  Hastings, 
had  received  presents  from  him,  and  had  so  far  departed 
from  the  severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as 
reprehensible  as  that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties  who 
were  then  rigidly  excluded  from   the   English   Court. 
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Tlio  King,  it  was  well  known,  took  the  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  all  the  nuMnbers  of  tiie  household 
looked  submissively  for  guidance.  The  impeachment, 
therefore,  was  an  atrocious  persecution ;  the  managers 
were  rascals  ;  the  defendant  Avas  the  most  deserving 
and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was 
the  cant  of  the  whole  palace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Wait- 
in  o-,  down  to  the  Table  Deckers  and  Yeomen  of  the 
Silver  Scullery ;  and  Miss  Burney  canted  like  the  rest, 
though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less  bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the  King's  ill- 
ness contains  much  excellent  narrative  and  description, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  as  much  valued  by  the  historians 
of  a  future  age  as  any  equal  portion  of  Pepys'  or  Eve- 
lyn's Diaries.  That  account  shows  also  how  affec- 
tionate and  compassionate  her  nature  was.  But  it 
shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of  life  was  rap- 
idly impairing  her  powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense 
of  justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss,  in  this  place, 
the  question,  whether  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those 
of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  regency  were  the  more  cor- 
rect. It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Burney  falls  alike  on  Pitt 
and  Fox,  on  majority  and  minority.  She  is  angry  with 
the  House  of  Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire 
whether  th-e  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  senses,  "  A  melan- 
choly day,"  she  writes  ;  "  news  bad  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  home  the  dear  unhappy  king  still  worse  ; 
abroad  new  examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens !  what  an  insult  does  this  seem  from 
Pai'liamentary  power,  to  investigate  and  bring  forth  to 
the  world  every  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  is 
ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  families  ! 
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How  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no  words  can  say."  It 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion  which  roused  all 
this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  minister,  who 
was  then  o-enerally  regarded  as  the  most  heroic  cham- 
pion  of  his  Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  ot 
the  backstairs  and  tlie  women  of  the  bedchamber.  Of 
the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Burney  speaks 
with  horror.  "  I  shuddered,"  she  says,  "  to  hear  it 
named."  And  again,  "  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  the 
day  when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place  !  I  cannot  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  it."  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
whether  a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not,  was  a 
statesman  ;  and  whatever  motives  he  might  have  for 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  I'egent,  felt  that  in  some 
way  or  other  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for 
the  execution  of  some  part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that 
no  o-overnment  would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this 
was  a  matter  of  which  the  household  never  thought. 
It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  Exons 
and  Keepers  of  the  Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  in  the 
.state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to  pardon  crim- 
inals, to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  command  the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these 
enlightened  politicians,  and  Miss  Burney  among  the 
I'est,  seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who  consid- 
ered the  snl)ject  with  reference  to  the  public  interest, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  badhearted  man.  Nobody  won- 
ders at  this  in  a  gentleman  usher ;  but  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  genius  sinking  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  King's  re- 
covery. Fiances   dragged   on  a  miserable  existence  at 
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the  palace.  The  consolations,  wliicli  had  for  a  time 
mitigated  the  wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by 
one  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society  had  been 
a  o-reat  resource  when  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment, Colonel  Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  prepossessing 
manners.  Agreeable  associates  were  scarce  in  the 
prison  house,  and  he  and  Miss  Burney  therefore  natu- 
rally became  attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that 
she  valued  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been, 
strange  if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him 
a  sentiment  warmer  than  friendship.  He  quitted  the 
Court,  and  married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Burney  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wounded  her  feel- 
ings, and  lowered  him  in  her  esteem.  The  palace 
grew  duller  and  duller ;  ]\Iadame  Schwellenberg  be- 
came more  and  more  savage  and  insolent ;  and  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way  ;  and  all  who 
saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated  figure,  and  her  feeble 
walk,  predicted  that  her  sufferings  would  soon  be  over. 
Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress,  and 
of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
princesses  seem  to  have  well  deserved  all  the  praise 
which  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  Diary.  They  were, 
we  doubt  not,  most  amiable  women.  But  "  the  sweet 
qiieen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these  volumes,  is 
not  by  any  means  an  object  of  admiration  to  us.  She 
had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of 
deportment  suited  her  high  station,  and  self-command 
enough  to  maintain  that  deportment  invariably.  She 
was,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss  Biu-nev,  generally 
gracious  and  affable,  sometimes,  when  dis])leased,  cold 
and  reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances,  rude, 
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peevish,  or  violent.  She  knew  how  to  dispense,  grace- 
fiilly  and  skihully,  those  httle  civihties  which,  when 
paid  by  a  sovereign,  are  prized  at  many  tinaes  their  in- 
trinsic vakie  ;  how  to  pay  a  comphment  ;  how  to  lend 
a  book  ;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation.  But  she  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort,  the 
health,  the  life  of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  con- 
venience was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able 
to  stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  order 
to  dress  the  sweet  Queen,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in 
order  to  undress  the  sweet  Queen.  The  indisposition 
of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  the  no- 
tice of  her  royal  mistress.  But  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  Court  was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  invalid  could  clear  herself  from  the  suspicion 
of  malingering,  as  it  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on 
lacing  and  unlacing,  till  she  fell  down  dead  at  the  royal 
feet.  "  This,"  Miss  Burney  wrote,  when  she  was  suf- 
fering cruelly  from  sickness,  watching,  and  labour,  "  is 
by  no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  otherwise. 
There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of  them  ;  but 
it  is  prejudice  and  want  of  personal  experience." 

Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the  bodily  and 
mental  sviflFerincrs  of  tliis  distino;uished  woman.  All 
who  saw  her  saw  that  her  frame  was  sinkino-  that  her 
heart  was  breakhig.  The  last,  it  should  seem,  to  ob- 
serve the  change,  was  her  father.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  himself,  his  eyes  were  opened.  In  May,  1790,  his 
daughter  had  an  interview  of  three  hours  with  him, 
the  only  long  interview  which  they  had  had  since  he 
took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn  with  attendance  and 
want  of  sleep,  that  she  had  no  comfort  in   life,  nothing 
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to  love,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  family  and  friends 
were  to  her  as  though  they  were  not,  and  were  remem- 
bered by  her  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From  day- 
break to  midnight  the  same  killing  labour,  the  same 
recreations,  more  hateful  than  labour  itself,  followed 
each  other  without  variety,  without  any  interval  of 
Uberty  and  repose.  . 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  news  ;  but 
was  too  goodnatured  a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she 
wished  to  resign,  his  house  and  arms  were  open  to  her. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  bear  to  remove  her  fi*om 
the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty  amounted  in 
truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
grovelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who 
made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
When  he  induced  his  daughter  to  accept  the  place  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  he  entertained,  as  she  tells  us,  a 
hope  that  some  worldly  advantage  or  other,  not  set 
down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be  the  result 
of  her  connection  with  the  Court.  What  advantage 
he  expected  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he  probably  know 
himself.  But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly  got 
notliing.  Miss  Burney  had  been  hired  for  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  two  hundred  a  year.  Board,  lodging,  and  two 
hundred  a  year,  she  had  duly  received.  We  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  those  extraordinary  benefactions 
on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover 
only  a  promise,  never  performed,  of  a  gown :  and  for 
this  promise  Miss  Burney  was  expected  to  return 
thanks,  such  as  might  have  suited  the  beggar  with 
whom  Saint  Martin  in  the  legend,  divided  his  cloak. 
The  experience  of  four  years  was,  however,  insufficient 
to  dispel  the  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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Doctor's  mind  ;  and,  between  the  dear  father  and  the 
sweet  Queen,  there  seemed  to  be  Httle  doubt  that 
some  day  or  other  Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  between 
the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The  resignation  was  not 
sent  in.  The  sufferer  fjrew  worse  and  worse.  She 
took  bark  ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine  ;  she  was  soothed 
with  opium  ;  but  in  vain.  Her  breath  began  to  fail. 
The  whisper  that  she  was  in  a  decline  spread  through 
the  Court.  The  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe 
that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  cardtable  of  the 
old  Fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered,  three  or  four 
times  in  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  harts- 
horn. Had  she  been  a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter 
would  have  excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  accursed  bell  still 
rang ;  the  Queen  was  still  to  be  dressed  for  the  morn- 
ing at  seven,  and  to  be  dressed  for  the  dav  at  noon,  and 
to  be  undressed  at  midnioht. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and  fashionabh 
society,  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  for  Misf 
Burney,  and  of  indignation  against  both  her  fathej 
and  the  Queen.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  a  great  French 
lady  to  the  Doctor,  "  that  your  daughter  is  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she  is  never  allowed  a  holiday  ?  "  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Boswell,  boilino;  over  with  o-oodnatured  raoe,  almo.-t 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace  to  see  her.  "  My 
dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ?  It  won't  do,  ma'am  ; 
you  must  resign.  We  can  put  up  with  it  no  longer. 
Some  very  violent  measures,  I  assure  you,  will  be 
taken.  We  shall  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body." 
Buike   and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zealous 
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in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke  to  Dr.  Burney  ; 
but  found  him  still  irresolute.  "•  I  will  set  the  club 
upon  him,"  cried  Windham  ;  "  Miss  Burney  has  some 
very  true  admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
eagerly  assist."  Indeed  the  Burney  family  seem  to 
have  been  apprehensive  that  some  public  affront,  such 
as;  the  Doctor's  unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  had  richly  deserved,  would  be  put  upon  him. 
The  medical  men  spoke  out,  and  plainly  told  him  that 
his  daughter  must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affection,  medical  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  all  London  crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Dr. 
Burney's  love  of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances 
should  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty  that,  though  her  life  was  at  stake,  she  mustered 
spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the  Queen's  hands.  "  I 
could  not,"  so  runs  the  Diary,  "  summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial  :  my  heart  always  failed  me  from 
seeing  the  Queen's  entire  freedom  from  such  an  ex- 
])ectation.  For  though  I  was  frequently  so  iU  in  her 
])resence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded 
me,  while  life  remained,  inevitably  hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was  deliv- 
ered. Then  came  the  storm.  Juno,  as  in  the  ^Eneid, 
delegated  the  work  of  vengeance  to  Alecto.  The 
Queen  was  calm  and  gentle  ;  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
herg  raved  like  a  maniac  in  the  incurable  ward  of  Bed- 
lam !  Such  insolence  !  Such  ingratitude  !  Such  folly  ! 
Would  Miss  Burney  bring  utter  destraction  on  herself 
and  her  family  ?  Would  she  throw  away  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part 
with  privileges  which,  once  relinquished,  could  never 
be  regained  ?  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life. 
If  people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best  thing 
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tluit  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in  it.  The  resjo-na- 
tioii  Avas  not  accepted.  The  language  of  the  medical 
men  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Dr.  Burney's 
parental  fears  were  fully  roused ;  and  he  ex])licitly 
declared,  in  a  letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen, 
that  his  daughter  must  retire.  The  Schwellenbero; 
raged  like  a  wild  cat.  "  A  scene  almost  horrible 
ensued,"  says  Miss  Burney.  "  She  was  too  much 
enraged  for  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furious  ex- 
pressions of  indignant  contempt  at  our  proceedings.  I 
am  sure  she  would  gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the 
Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery,  as  a  fit  place  to 
bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous 
against  imperial  wishes."  This  passage  deserves  no- 
tice, as  being  the  only  one  in  the  Diary,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  which  shows  Miss  Burney  to  have 
been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of  a  free  country, 
that  she  could  not  be  pressed  for  a  waiting  maid  against 
her  will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  five, 
if  she  chose,  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  as  Queen  Char- 
lotte had  to  live  at  Saint  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next  birthday. 
Miss  Burney  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  promise 
was  ill  kept ;  and  her  Majesty  showed  great  displeasure  at 
being  reminded  of  it.  At  length  Frances  was  informed 
that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance  should  cease.  I  "  heard 
this,"  she  says,  "  with  a  fearful  presentiment  I  should 
surely  never  go  throuojh  another  fortni<iht,  in  so  weak 
and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of  health.  ...  As 
the  time  of  separation  approached,  the  Queen's  cordial- 
ity rather  diminished,  and  traces  of  internal  displeasure 
appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought 
rather  to  have  straggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit 
her.     Yet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own 
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rhance,  except  bj  a  change  in  the  mode  of  hfe,  and  at 
least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve." 
Sweet  Queen  !  What  noble  candour,  to  admit  that 
the  undutifulness  of  people,  who  did  not  think  the  hon- 
our of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  was,  though  highly  criminal,  not  altogether 
unnatural ! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty's  contempt  for 
the  lives  of  others  where  her  own  pleasure  was  con- 
cerned. But  what  pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  hav- 
ing Miss  Burney  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend. That  Miss  Burney  was  an  eminently  skilful 
keeper  of  the  robes  is  not  very  probable.  Few  women, 
indeed,  had  j^aid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  she  had  been  asked  to 
read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But  better 
readers  might  easily  have  been  found :  and  her  verses 
were  worse  than  even  the  Poet  Laureate's  Birthday 
Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy,  which  was  among  her 
Majesty's  most  conspicuous  virtues,  had  something  to  do 
with  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Burney  had 
never  hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring  pension  ;  and 
indeed  would  gladly  have  given  the  little  that  she  had 
for  freedom.  But  her  Majesty  knew  what  the  public 
thought,  and  what  became  her  own  dignity.  She 
could  not  for  very  shame  suffer  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative  career  to 
wait  on  her,  who  had  served  her  faithfnlly  for  a  pit- 
tance during  five  years,  and  whose  constitution  had 
been  impaired  by  labour  and  watching,  to  leave  the 
court  without  some  mark  of  royal  liberality.  George 
the  Thirdj  who,  on  all  occasions  where  Miss  Burney 
was  concerned,  seems  to  have  behaved  like  an  honest, 
goodnatured  gentleman,  felt  tliis,  and  said  plainly  that 
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she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At  length,  in  return 
for  all  the  misery  which  she  had  undergone,  and  for  the 
health  M'hicli  she  had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Frances  was  free 
once  mere.  Johnson,  as  Burke  observed,  might  have 
added  a  striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  little  Burney 
MS  slie  went  into  the  palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  liberty,  of  friend- 
ship, of  domestic  affection,  were  almost  too  acute  for 
her  shattered  frame.  But  happy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the  Queen's 
toilette  and  Madame  Schwellenbero-'s  cardtable  had 
impaired.  Kind  and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the 
invalid.  Conversation  the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was  recommended  to 
her  ;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  journeys  from  cathedral 
to  cathedral,  and  from  watering  place  to  watering  place. 
She  crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stoneheno;e 
and  Wilton,  the  cliiFs  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Sidmouth.  Thence  she  journeyed  by  Powderham 
Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching, 
returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London.  There  she 
visited  her  old  duno-eon,  and  found  her  successor  al- 
ready  far  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a  sprained  ankle 
and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with  French  exiles 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Revolution.  A  col- 
ony of  these  refugees  settled  at  Juniper  Hall,  in  Surrey, 
not  far  from  Norbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Locke,  an  inti- 
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mate  friend  of  the  Burney  family,  resided.  Frances 
visited  Norbiny  and  was  introduced  to  the  strangers. 
She  had  strong  prejudices  against  them  ;  for  her  Tory- 
ism was  far  beyond,  Ave  do  not  say  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Reeves  ;  and  the  inmates  of  Juniper 
Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
were  therefore  more  detested  by  the  royalists  of  the 
first  emigration  than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Buniey  could  not  long  resist  the  fasci- 
nation of  that  remarkable  society.  She  had  lived  with 
Johnson  and  Wyndham,  with  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that  she  had  never 
heard  conversation  before.  The  most  animated  elo- 
quence, the  keenest  observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit, 
the  most  coiu'tly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
]\Iadame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
There  too  was  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  noble  representative 
of  French  aristocracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was 
his  fi'iend  and  follower  General  D'Arblay,  an  honour- 
able and  amiable  man,  with  a  handsome  person,  frank 
soldierlike  manners,  and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  conceived  against 
the  constitutional  royalists  of  France  rapidly  vanished. 
She  listened  with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  joined  with  M.  Arblay  in  execrating  the 
Jacobins  and  in  weeping  for  the  unhappy  Bourbons,- 
took  French  lessons  from  him,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  married  him  on  no  better  provision  than  a  preca- 
rious annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We  will,  there- 
fore, bnng  our  narrative  to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly 
recounting  the  most  important  events  which  we  know 
to  have  befallen  Madame  D'Arblay  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life. 
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M.  D'Arblay's  fortune  had  perished  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  French  Revohition ;  and  in  a  foreign 
country  his  talents,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
could  scarcely  make  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing 
for  the  family  devolved  on  his  wife.  In  the  year  1796, 
she  published  by  subscription  her  third  novel,  Camilla. 
It  was  impatiently  expec-ted  by  the  public ;  and  the 
sum  which  she  obtained  for  it  was,  we  believe,  greater 
than  had  ever  at  that  time  been  received  for  a  novel. 
We  have  heard  that  she  cleared  more  than  three 
thousand  guineas.  But  we  give  this  merely  as  a 
nimour.  Camilla,  however,  never  attained  popularity 
like  that  Avhich  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  enjoyed ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  a  perceptible  falling  off, 
not  indeed  in  humour  or  in  power  of  portraying  char- 
acter, but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style. 

We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  by 
Madame  D'Arblay  was  performed  without  success. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  printed  ;  nor 
indeed  have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches  into 
its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  truce  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  M.  D'Arblay  visited  France.  Lauriston  and 
La  Fayette  represented  liis  claims  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  his  military  rank.  M.  D'Arblay,  however, 
insisted  that  he  should  never  be  required  to  serve 
against  the  countrymen  of  his  wife.  The  Fh-st  Consul, 
of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  condition,  and 
ordered  the  general's  commission  to  be  instantly  re- 
voked. 

Madame  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband  at  Paris,  a 
short  time  before  the  war  of  1803  broke  out,  and  re- 
mained in  France   ten    vears,  cut  off  from  almost  all 
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intercourse  with  the  land  of  her  birth.  At  lengtli, 
when  Napoleon  was  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  she  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  from  his  ministers  permission 
to  visit  her  own  country,  in  company  with  her  son, 
who  was  a  native  of  England.  She  returned  in  time 
to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  her  father,  who  died  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1814  she  published  her 
last  novel,  the  Wanderer,  a  book  which  no  judicious 
friend  to  her  memory  will  attempt  to  draw  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  justly  fallen.  In  the  same 
year,  her  son  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  an  honourable  place  among  the  wranglers  of 
his  year,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
But  his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher  than 
mioht  be  inferred  from  his  success  in  academical  con- 
tests.  His  French  education  had  not  fitted  him  for  the 
examinations  of  the  Senate  House  ;  but,  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  com- 
petitors that  he  had  very  few  equals.  He  went  int(j 
the  church,  and  it  was  thought  likely  that  he  would 
attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  died  before 
his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  such  a  son  as  such  a  mother  de- 
served to  have.  In  1832,  Madame  D'Arblay  pubhshed 
the  memoirs  of  her  father ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
to  her  writings.  There  can,  we  apprehend,  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  her  merit, 
whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  its  degree.  She 
was  emphatically  what  Johnson  called  her,  a  character- 
monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of  human  passions 
and  whims  that  her  strength  lay  ;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  she  had,  Ave  think,  very  disdnguisned 
skill. 
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But  ill  order  that  we  may,  according  to  our  duty  as 
kings  at  arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of  hterary  prece- 
dence, marshal  her  to  the  exact  seat  to  which  she  is 
entitled,  we  must  carry  our  examination  somev/hat 
further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  faces  and  tlie  minds  of  men.  No  two  faces 
are  alike  ;  and  yet  very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely 
from  the  common  standard.  Among  the  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  human  beino-s  who  inhabit  London, 
there  is  not  one  who  could  be  taken  by  his  acquaint- 
ance for  another  ;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington 
to  Mile  End  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any 
feature  is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare 
at  it.  An  infinite  number  of  varieties  lies  between 
limits  which  are  not  very  far  asunder.  The  specimens 
which  pass  those  limits  on  either  side,  form  a  very  small 
minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men.  Here, 
too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumeration.  But  the  cases 
in  which  the  deviation  from  the  common  standard  is 
striking  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  In  one  mind 
avarice  predominates  ;  in  another,  pride  ;  in  a  third,  love 
of  pleasure  ;  just  as  in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the 
most  marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief  expres- 
sion lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  But 
there  are  very  few  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow, 
and  mouth  do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  degrees, 
to  the  general  effect ;  and  so  there  are  very  few  charac- 
ters in  which  one  overgrown  propensity  makes  all  others 
utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait  painter,  who  was  able 
onlv  to  renresent  faces  and  figures  such  as  those  which 
we  pay  money  to  see  at  fairs,  would  not,  however  spir- 
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ited  his  execution  might  be,  take  rank  among  the  high- 
est artists.     He  must  always  be  placed  below  those  who 
have  skill  to  seize  peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to 
deformity.     The  slighter  those  peculiarities,  the  greater 
is  the  merit  of  the    limner  who  can  catch   them   and 
transfer  them  to  his  canvass.     To  paint  Daniel  Lambert 
or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig  faced  lady  or  the  Siamese 
twins   so  that   nobody  can   mistake  them,  is  an  exploit 
within  the  reach  of  a  signpainter.     A  thirdrate   artist 
mio-ht  give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the   depressed 
nose  and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon.     It  would  re- 
quire a  much   higher  degree  of  skill   to  paint  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that 
nobody  who  had  ever   seen  them  could  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  assign  each  picture  to  its  original.     Here  the 
mere  caricaturist  would  be   quite  at  fault.     He  would 
find  in  neither  face  any  thing  on  which   he  could  lay 
hold   for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction.     Two 
ample  bald   foreheads,  two    regular   profiles,  two    full 
faces  of  the    same   oval   form,  would   baffle   his    art ; 
and   he  would  be  reduced    to   the  miserable    shift  of 
writing  their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.      Yet 
there  was  a  great  difference  ;    and  a  person  who  had 
seen  them  once  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of 
them  for  the  other,  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr. 
Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.     But  the  ditterence  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for   pencils  of  a  rare 
order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imitative  arts. 
Foote's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all 
caricature.  He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  pecu- 
liarity, a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr  or  an 
Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  "  If  a  man,"  said 
Johnson,  "  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on  one  leg." 

VOL.    V.  20 
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Garrick,  on  the  other  liand,  could  seize  those  differences 
of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which,  though  highly 
characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight  to  be  described.  Foote, 
we  have  no  doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a  conversation 
between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Somersetshireman.  But 
Garrick  could  have  imitated  a  conversation  between  two 
fashionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best  breeding.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  so  that 
no  person  could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Ches- 
terfield or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  best  society. 
The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama  and  in 
fictitious  narrative.  Highest  among  those  who  have 
exhibited  human  nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands 
Shakspeare.  His  variety  is  like  the  variety  of  nature, 
endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  monstrosity.  The  char- 
acters of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid 
as  that  which  Ave  receive  from  the  characters  of  our 
own  associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Yet  in 
all  these  scores  hardly  one  character  is  to  be  found 
which  deviates  widely  from  the  common  standard,  and 
which  we  should  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real 
life.  The  silly  notion  that  every  man  has  one  ruling 
passion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known,  unravels  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  man  appears  as  he  is, 
made  up  of  a  crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the 
mastery  over  him  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  is 
Hamlet's  ruling  passion  ?  Or  Othello's  ?  Or  Harry 
the  Fifth's?  Or  Wolsey's  ?  Or  Lear's?  Or  Shy- 
lock's?  Or  Benedick's?  Or  Macbeth's  ?  Or  that 
of  Cassius  ?     Or  that  of  Falconbrid^e  ?     But  we  miglit 
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go  on  for  ever.  Take  a  single  example,  Shylock.  Is 
he  so  eager  for  money  as  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge  ? 
Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ? 
Or  so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  ?  All  his 
j)ropensities  are  mingled  with  each  other,  so  that,  in 
trying  to  apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find  the 
same  difficulty  which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life. 
A  superficial  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shylock's 
ruling  passion.  But  how  many  passions  have  amalga- 
mated to  form  that  hatred  ?  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
wounded  pride  :  Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio  has  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million  ;  and,  when  Antonio  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly 
tlie  result  of  national  and  religious  feeling  :  Antonio 
has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine  ;  and  the  oath  of  re- 
\'enge  has  been  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We 
raio-ht  cro  throucfh  all  the  characters  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same  way  ; 
for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare  to  represent 
the  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  one  despotic  propensity,  but  under  a  mixed 
government,  in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
other.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we 
most  admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  left  us  a 
greater  number  of  striking  portraits  than  all  other  dram- 
atists put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But 
among  the  writers  who,  in  the  point  which  we  have 
noticed,  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the 
great  master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane 
Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England   is  justly  proud. 
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She  has  given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a 
certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human 
beings.  There  are,  for  instance,  four  clergymen,  none 
of  whom,  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
age in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  ]\lr.  Henry 
Tilney,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They 
are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class. 
They  have  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  all  lie 
under  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred  profession. 
They  are  all  young.  They  are  all  in  love.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne. 
Not  one  has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to  be  in- 
sipid likenesses  of  each  other  ?  No  such  thing.  Harp- 
agon  is  not  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is 
not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trisser,  than  ev- 
ery  one  of  Miss  Austen's  young  divines  to  all  his  rev- 
erend brethren.  And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches 
so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the 
powers  of  description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist 
only  by  the  general  effect  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between  artists 
of  this  class,  and  those  poets  and  novelists  whose  skill 
lies  in  the  exhibitino;  of  what  Ben  Jonson  called  hu- 
mours.  The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpose 
that  Ave  will  quote  them  : 

"  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluxions  all  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour." 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom   humours 
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sucli  as  Ben  describes  have  attained  a  complete  ascen- 
dency. The  avarice  of  Elwes,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brjdges  for  a  barony  to  which  he  liad  no  more 
nght  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which 
long  meditation  on  imaginary  wrongs  generated  in  the 
gloomy  mind  of  Bellingham,  are  instances.  The  feel- 
ing which  animated  Clarkson  and  other  virtuous  men 
ao-ainst  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  is  an  instance  of  a 
more  honourable  kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humours  exist,  we  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art. 
But  we  conceive  that  the  imitation  of  such  humours, 
however  skilful  and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order  ;  and,  as  such  humours  are  rare  in 
real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  sparingly  intro- 
duced into  works  which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real 
life.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
in  tlie  exhibition  of  these  humours  as  to  be  fairly  enti- 
tled to  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank  among  clas- 
sics. The  chief  seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on 
the  dais  and  under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the  few 
wlio  have  excelled  in  the  difficult  art  of  portraying 
characters  in  which  no  single  feature  is  extravagantly 
overcharo;ed. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly,  we  can  have 
)io  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the  particular  case  before 
us.  Madame  D'Arblay  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing 
but  humours.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men  and 
women  has  some  one  ])ropensity  developed  to  a  morbid 
degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr.  Delvile  never 
opens  his  lips  without  some  allusion  to  his  own  birth 
and  station  ;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  allusion  to 
the  hoai'ding  of  money  ;  or  Mr.  Hobson,  without  be- 
traying   the    selfindulgence    and    selfimportance    of   a 
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purseproud  upstart ;  or  Mr.  Simkins,  without  uttering 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of  currying  fa- 
vour with  his  customers  ;  or  Mr.  Meadows,  witliout 
expressing  apathy  and  weariness  of  hfe  ;  or  Mr.  Albany, 
witliout  declaimino;  about  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the 
misery  of  the  poor  ;  or  Mrs.  Belfield,  Avithout  some  in- 
dehcate  eulogy  on  her  son  ;  or  Lady  Margaret,  with- 
out indicating  jealousy  of  her  husband.  iNlorrice  is  all 
skipping,  officious  impertinence,  Mr.  Gosport  all  sar- 
casm, Lady  Honoria  all  lively  prattle.  Miss  Larolles  all 
silly  prattle.  If  ever  jNIadame  D'Arblay  aimed  at 
more,  we  do  not  think  that  she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  reftise  to  Madame 
D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  art ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  that,  in  the  rank  to  which  she  belonged, 
she  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.  The 
variety  of  humours  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  novels 
is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk  of  each  person  sepa- 
rately is  monotonous,  the  general  eflPect  is  not  monoto- 
ny, but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversity.  Her 
plots  are  rudely  constructed  and  improbable,  if  we 
consider  them  in  themselves.  But  they  are  admirably 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  striking  groups 
of  eccentric  characters,  each  governed  by  his  own  pe- 
culiar Avhim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargon,  and 
each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  the 
rest.  AVe  will  give  one  example  out  of  many  which 
occur  to  us.  All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to 
bring  Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and  Mr. 
Albany  into  a  room  together.  But  when  we  have 
them  there,  we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  conflict 
of  four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monomania  of 
his  own,  each   talking  a  dialect  of  his  own,  and  each 
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inflaming  all  tlie  others  anew  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth. 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  most  successful  in  comedy, 
and  indeed  in  comedy  which  bordered  on  farce.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  from  some  passages,  both  in 
Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that  she  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction  in  the  pathetic.  We  have  formed  this  judg- 
ment, less  from  those  ambitious  scenes  of  distress  which 
lie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those  novels,  than 
from  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  tenderness  which 
take  us  here  and  there  by  surprise.  We  would  men- 
tion as  examples,  Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  her  little  boy's 
death  in  Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold 
and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronet  thinks  himself 
dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole  fame  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she  did  during  the 
earlier  half  of  her  life,  and  that  every  thing  which  she 
published  during  the  forty-three  years  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowered  her  reputation.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  at  the  time  when  her  faculties 
ought  to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they  Avere  smitten 
with  any  blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs  of 
her  father,  there  is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They  are  very 
bad  ;  hut  they  are  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  de- 
cay of  power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's  style  under- 
went a  gradual  and  most  pernicious  change,  a  change 
which,  in  degree  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled 
in  literary  history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp,  her  early 
journals,  and  her  first  novel,  her  style  was  not  indeed 
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brilliant  or  energetic  ;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free 
from  all  oft'ensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she 
aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived  much  in  a  circle  of 
which  Johnson  was  the  centre  ;  and  she  was  herself 
one  of  his  most  submissive  worshippers.  It  seems 
never  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even  of 
his  best  writino-s  was  bv  no  means  faultless,  and  that 
even  had  it  been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her 
to  imitate  it.  Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary, 
may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of  fiishionable  life. 
Old  gentlemen  do  not  criticize  the  reigning  modes,  nor 
do  young  gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  balanced  epi- 
thets and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on  occasions  of 
great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer  may  use  with  happy  eflFect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Ram- 
bler for  her  model.  This  would  not  have  been  wise 
even  if  she  could  have  imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as 
Hawkesworth  did.  But  such  imitation  Avas  beyond  her 
power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably 
good  one  ;  and  might,  without  any  violent  change, 
have  been  improved  into  a  very  good  one.  She  deter- 
mined to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which 
she  could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost 
miraculous  victory  over  nature  and  over  habit.  She 
could  cease  to  be  Fanny  Bmniey  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
become  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appear. 
But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  though  not 
always  in  the  best  taste,  is  sometimes  eminently 
happy  ;  and  the  passages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to 
be  positively  offensive,  are  few.  There  were  people 
who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted  his  young 
friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest  passages 
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to  Lis  hand.  This  was  merely  the  fabrication  of 
envy.  Miss  Burney's  real  excellences  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  excellences 
were  beyond  her  reach.  He  could  no  more  have 
written  the  Masquerade  scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene, 
than  she  could  have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the 
Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he 
retouched  the  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind 
most  freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Boswell,  Lord 
Hailes,  Mrs.  Williams.,  were  among  those  who  obtained 
his  help.  Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When 
Miss  Burney  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he  prom- 
ised to  give  her  his  best  counsel,  though  he  owned 
that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  advise  on 
matters  relatino;  to  the  stao;e.  We  therefore  think  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny, 
wlien  livincp  in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  inter- 
coarse  with  him,  would  have  brought  out  an  important 
work  without  consulting  him  ;  and,  when  we  look  into 
Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand  in  the  grave 
and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 
Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  different  situation. 
She  would  not  content  herself  with  the  simple  English 
in  which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  had  no 
longer  the  friend  who,  we  are  confident,  had  j)o]ibhed 
and  strengthened  the  style  of  Cecilia.  She  had  to 
write  in  Johnson's  manner  without  Johnson's  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  that   in   Camilla  every  passage 
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which  she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable  ;  and  that  tlie 
book  has  been  saved  from  condemnation  only  by  the 
admirable  spirit  and  force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she 
was  content  to  be  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent.  After 
the  publication  of  Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay  resided 
ten  years  at  Paris.  During  those  years  there  Avas 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  France  and  Enoland. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  short  letter  could  occa- 
sionally be  transmitted.  All  Madame  D'Arblay's 
companions  were  French.  She  must  have  written, 
spoken,  thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear 
that  a  shorter  exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of 
his  Latin.  Durino;  a  shorter  exile,  Gibbon  unlearned 
his  native  English.  Madame  D'Arblay  had  carried  a 
bad  style  to  France.  She  broucvht  back  a  style  which 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
broken  Johnsonese,  a  barbarous  "patou^  bearing  tlie 
same  relation  to  the  language  of  Rasselas,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bears  to  the 
Eno-lish  of  tlie  House  of  Lords.  Sometimes  it  reminds 
us  of  the  finest,  that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr. 
Gait's  novels  ;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Post.  But  it  most  resembles  the  puffs  of  Mr.  Rowland 
and  Dr.  Goss.  It  matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed 
in  such  a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
united  would  not  save  a  woi'k  so  written  from  general 
derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  how  widely  Madame  D'Arblay's 
tliree  styles  difl'ered  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before  she  became 
intimate  with  Johnson.     It  is  from  Evehna. 
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'*  His  son  seems  weaker  in  his  understanding,  and  more  gay  in 
his  temper;  but  liis  gaiety  is  that  of  a  foolish  overgrown  schoolboy, 
whose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  hig 
father  for  his  close  attention  to  business  and  love  of  money, 
though  he  seems  himself  to  have  no  talents,  spirit,  or  generosity  to 
make  him  superior  to  either.  His  chief  delight  ai)pears  to  be  in 
tormenting  and  ridiculing  his  sisters,  who  in  return  most  cordially 
despise  him.  Miss  Branghton,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  by  no  means 
ugly  ;  but  looks  proud,  ill-tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hates 
the  city,  though  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is  easy  to  discover 
she  has  lived  nowhere  else.  Miss  Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty, 
very  foolish,  very  ignorant,  very  giddy,  and,  I  believe,  very 
goodnatured." 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simply  perspicuous  and 
agreeable.  We  now  come  to  Cecilia,  written  during 
Miss  Bumey's  intimacy  with  Johnson  ;  and  we  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  following  passage 
was  not  at  least  corrected  by  his  hand. 

"It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil,  and  though  a 
deep  wound  to  pride,  no  offence  to  morality.  Thus  have  I  laid 
open  to  you  my  whole  heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknowl- 
edged my  vainglory,  and  exposed  with  equal  sincerity  the  sources 
of  my  doubts  and  the  motives  of  my  decision.  But  now,  indeed, 
how  to  proceed  I  know  not.  The  difficulties  which  arc  yet  to 
encounter  1  fear  to  enumerate,  and  the  petition  I  have  to  urge  I 
have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  family,  mistaking  ambition 
for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid 
connection  tor  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  has 
stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  immoveably 
adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I 
dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success.  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by 
a  command." 

Take  now  a  specimen  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  later 
style.  This  is  the  way  in  which  she  tells  us  that  her 
father,  on  his  journey  back  from  the  Continent,  caught 
the  rheumatism. 
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"  He  was  assanltod,  during  his  precipitated  return,  by  tlie  rudest 
fierceness  of  wintry  elemental  strife  ;  throuoh  which,  with  bad 
accommodations  and  innumerable  accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to 
the  merciless  pangs  of  the  acutest  spasmodic  rheumatism,  which 
barelj  suffered  him  to  reach  his  home,  ere,  long  and  piteously,  it 
confined  him,  a  tortured  prisoner,  to  his  bed.  Such  was  the  check 
that  almost  instantly  curbed,  though  it  could  not  subdue,  the  rising 
y)leasure  of  his  hopes  of  entering  upon  a  new  species  of  existence 
—  that  of  an  approved  man  of  letters ;  for  it  was  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  exchanging  the  light  wines  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Ilall,  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burning  with  fiery  fever, 
that  he  felt  the  full  force  of  that  sublunary  equijioise  that  seemed 
evermore  to  hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long-sought 
and  uncommon  felicity,  just  as  it  is  ripening  to  burst  forth  with 
enjoyment ! " 

Here  is  a  second  passaoje  from  Evelina. 

"Mrs.  Selwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  She  is  ex- 
tremely clever.  Her  understanding,  indeed,  may  be  called  mas- 
culine ;  but  unfortunately  her  manners  deserve  the  same  epithet ; 
for,  in  studying  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sex.  she  has 
lost  all  the  softness  of  her  own.  In  regard  to  myself,  however,  as 
I  have  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  her,  I  have 
never  been  personally  hurt  at  her  want  of  gentleness,  a  virtue 
"whii'h  nevertheless  seems  so  essential  a  part  of  the  female  charac- 
ter, that  I  find  myself  more  awkward  and  less  at  ease  with  a 
woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do  with  a  man." 

This  is  a  good  stvle  of  its  kind  :  and  the  followinof 
passage  from  Ceciha  is  also  in  a  good  style,  though  not 
in  a  fiiultless  one.  We  say  with  confidence  either  Sam 
Johnson  or  the  Devil. 

"  Even  the  iin])crious  j\lr.  Delvile  was  more  supportable  here 
than  in  London.  Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  pride  of  power  and  possession  which  softened  while  it 
swelled  him.  His  superiority  was  undisputed  :  his  will  was  without 
control.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
surrounded  by  competitors.  No  rivalry  disturbed  his  peace  ;  no 
equality  mortified  his  greatness.    All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of 
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his  power,  or  guests  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He  abated,  therefore, 
considerably  the  stern  gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  soothed  his 
proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  condescension." 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  on 
this,  that  no  such  paragraph  as  that  which  we  have 
last  (pioted  can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
works  except  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  following 
sample  of  her  later  style. 

"  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which  it  diffuses, 
wliose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Montagu,  from  the  munificence  with  which  she  celebrated  her 
annual  festival  for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  the  most 
abject  oihces  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  being  the  active  guar- 
dians of  our  blazing  hearths?  Not  to  vain  glory,  then,  but  to 
kindness  of  heart,  should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charity  which  mude  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  morning,  cease 
to  consider  themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  from  all  society." 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheridan  re- 
vised to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sing  in  public,  and 
was  warmly  praised  on  this  account  by  Johnson. 

"  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "  was 
Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squandering  the  deli- 
cacy of  integrity  by  nullifying  the  labours  of  talents." 

The  Club,  Johnson's  Club,  did  itself  no  honour  by 
rejecting  on  political  grounds  two  distinguished  men, 
one  a  Tory,  the  other  a  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay 
tells  the  story  thus :  "  A  similar  ebullition  of  political 
rancour  with  that  which  so  difficultly  had  been  con- 
quered for  Mr.  Canning  foamed  over  the  ballot  box  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Rogers." 

An  offence  pimishable  with  imprisonment  is,  in  this 
language,  an  offence  "which  produces  incarceration." 
To  be  starved  to  death  is  "  to  sink  from  inanition  into 
nonentity."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  "  the  developer  of 
the  skies  in  their  embodied    movements  ;  "    and  Mrs. 
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Tlirale,  when  a  party  of  clever  people  sat  silent,  is 
said  to  have  been  "•  provoked  by  the  dulness  of  a  taci- 
turnity that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  interlocu- 
tors, produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  facul- 
ties." In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  later  works  without  finding  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  like  these.  Nothino-  in  the  lanp-uage  of 
those  jargonists  at  whom  Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approaches 
this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's  memory  that  we  liave  expressed  ourselves  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  her  style.  On  the  contrary, 
we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service  to 
her  reputation.  That  her  later  works  were  complete 
failures,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  dissembled :  and 
some  persons,  we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  up 
a  notion  that  she  was  from  the  first  an  overrated  writer, 
and  that  she  had  not  the  powers  which  were  necessary 
to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good  luck 
and  fashion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  her  early  popularity  was  no  more  than  the 
just  reward  of  distinguished  merit,  and  would  never 
have  undergone  an  eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content 
to  go  on  writing  in  her  mother  tongue.  If  she  fiiiled 
when  she  quitted  her  own  province,  and  attempted  to 
occupy  one  in  which  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this 
reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
men.  Newton  i'ailed  when  he  turned  from  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apoc- 
alyptic seals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  to  edite  the  Paradise 
Lost.     Inigo   failed  when    he    attempted    to    rival   tlie 
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Gothic  churclies  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wllhie 
failed  when  lie  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fid- 
dler and  the  Rent  Day  were  unworthy  of  his  powers, 
and  challenged  competition  with  Lawrence  as  a  portrait 
]iainter.  Such  failures  should  he  noted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity  ;  but  they  detract  little  from  the  per- 
manent reputation  of  those  who  have  really  done  great 
thincrs. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame  d'Arhlay's  early  works 
that  she  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  an  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  that 
lived  or  deserved  to  live.  The  Female  Quixote  is  no 
exception.  That  work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit, 
when  considered  as  a  wild  satirical  harlequinade;  but, 
if  we  consider  it  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  we 
must  pronounce  it  moi'e  absurd  than  any  of  the  ro- 
mances which  it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded 
Evelina  were  such  as  no  lady  would  have  written; 
and  many  of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could  with- 
out confusion  own  that  she  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among  religious  people.  In 
decent  families,  which  did  not  profess  extraordinary 
sanctitv,  there  was  a  strono;  feelino;  against  all  such 
works.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years 
before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  sober  fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  circulating  library  an  evergreen  tree  of 
diabolical  knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil  from  which  it 
had  sprung.     The  novelist  having  little  character  to 
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losL',  and  having  few  readers  among  serious  people,  too]; 
■\vitliout  scruple  liberties  which  in  our  generation  seem 
almost  incredible. 

Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel  what  Jeremy 
Collier  did  for  the  Eno-lish  drama  ;  and  she  did  it  in  a 
better  way.  She  first  showed  that  a*  tale  might  be 
written  in  which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vido-ar 
life  of  London  miirht  be  exhibited  with  o-reat  force,  and 
with  broad  comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not 
contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  or 
even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of 
composition.  She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an 
equal  share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  followed  in  her  track. 
At  present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies 
form  no  small  part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country. 
No  class  of  works  is  more  honourably  distinguished  by 
fine  observation,  by  grace,  by  delicate  wit,  by  pure 
moral  feelino;.  Several  amono;  the  successors  of  Mad- 
ame  D'Arblay  have  equalled  her ;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has  been  surpassed 
gives  her  an  additional  claim  to  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  for,  in  truth,  we  owe  to  her  not  only  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  the 
Absentee. 
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{Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1843.) 

Some  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady  who  dares 
to  pubhsh  a  book  renounces  by  that  act  the  franchises 
appertaining  to  her  sex,  and  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  utmost  rigour  of  critical  procedure.  From 
that  opinion  we  dissent.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a 
country  wliich  boasts  of  many  female  writers,  eminently 
qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  influence 
the  public  mind,  it  would  be  of  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence that  inaccurate  history  or  unsound  philosophy 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured,  merely  because 
the  offender  chanced  to  be  a  lady.  But  we  conceive 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would  do  well  to  imitate 
the  courteous  Knight  who  found  himself  compelled  by 
duty  to  keep  the  lists  against  Bradamante.  He,  we 
are  told,  defended  successfully  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  champion ;  but  before  the  fight  began,  ex- 
changed Balisarda  for  a  less  deadly  sword,  of  which  he 
carefully  blunted  the  point  and  edge.^ 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only  immunities 
which  Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully  plead.  Several  of 
her  works,  and  especially  the  very  pleasing  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  James  the   First,   have  fully   entitled 

•  The  Lift'  of  Joseph  Addison.    By  Lucy  Aikin.    2  vols.    8vo.    London  • 
1843. 
2  Orlando  Furioso,  xlv.  68. 
VOL.  V.  21 
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\i  V  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  good  writers.  One  of 
those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  such  writers, 
wiien,  either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  subject,  or 
from  the  indolence  too  often  produced  by  success,  they 
liappen  to  fail,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  severe 
discipline  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inflict 
upon  dunces  and  unpostors,  but  shall  merely  be  re- 
minded by  a  gentle  touch,  like  that  with  which  the 
Laputan  flapper  roused  his  dreaming  lord,  that  it  is 
hiffh  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what  we  have 
said  that  ]\liss  Aikin's  book  has  disappointed  us.  The 
truth  is,  that  she  is  not  well  acquainted  with  her  sub- 
ject. No  person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 
can  possibly  write  a  good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we 
mean  no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will  think 
that  we  i)ay  her  a  compliment,  when  we  say  that  her 
studies  have  taken  a  different  direction.  She  is  better 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  than  with 
Conm-eve  and  Prior  ;  and  is  far  more  at  home  amono 
the  rufls  and  peaked  beards  of  Theobald's  than  amono 
the  Steenkirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded 
Queen  Anne's  tea  table  at  Hampton.  She  seems  to 
liave  written  about  the  Elizabethan  age,  because  she 
had  read  much  about  it ;  she  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  read  a  little  about  the  age  of  Addison,  because 
she  had  determined  to  write  about  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  she  has  had  to  describe  men  and  things 
without  having  either  a  correct  or  a  vivid  idea  of  them, 
and  that  she  has  often  fallen  into  errors  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  The  reputation  which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly 
earned  stands  so  high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's  let- 
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ters  is  so  si'cat,  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  may 
probably  be  required.  If  so,  we  hope  that  every  para- 
graph will  be  revised,  and  that  every  date  and  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  the  smallest  doubt  will  be  carefullv 
verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  sentiment  as 
much  like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  be,  which  is 
inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  ti*ust,  how- 
ever, that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject 
idolatiy  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  repre- 
hend in  others,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  make  both 
the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A  man  of  genius 
and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  cannot  be 
equally  developed  ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect 
self-knowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some  compositions  which 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems  hardly 
equal  to  Parnell's,  some  criticism  as  superficial  as  Dr. 
Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr. 
Johnson's.  It  is  praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer  that, 
in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in  which  many  em- 
inent writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he  has  had 
no  equal  ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  said  of 
Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration 
which  he  received  from  those  who,  bewitched  by  his 
fascinating  society,  and  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  of 
life  to  his  generous  and  delicate  friendship,  worshipped 
him  nightly,  in  his  favourite  temple  at  Button's.  But, 
after  full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  long 
been  convinced  that  he  deserved  as  much  love  and  es- 
teem as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm  and 
erring  race.     Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  de^ 
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tected  in  his  character ;  hut  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  nohle  parts,  free  from  all 
taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude, 
of  envy.  Men  may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some 
particular  good  disposition  has  been  more  conspicuous 
than  in  Addison.  But  the  just  harmony  of  qualities,  the 
exact  temj)er  between  the  stern  and  the  humane  virtues, 
the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral 
rectitude,  but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity,  distinguish 
him  from  all  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equally  strong 
temptations,  and  about  whose  conduct  we  possess 
equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison, 
who,  though  eclipsed  by  his  more  celebrated  son,  made 
some  figure  in  the  world,  and  occupies  with  credit  two 
folio  pages  in  the  Biographia  Brirannica.  Lancelot 
was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, made  some  progress  in  learning,  became,  like 
most  of  his  fellow  students,  a  violent  Royalist,  lam- 
pooned the  heads  of  the  University,  and  was  forced  to 
ask  pardon  on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left 
college,  he  earned  a  humble  subsistence  by  reading  the 
liturgy  of  the  fallen  Church  to  the  families  of  those 
sturdy  scpiires  whose  manor  houses  were  scattered  over 
the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the  Restoration,  his  loyalty 
was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  France,  he 
lost  his  employnient.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded  b}' 
Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  Lifanta  Catharine ;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot 
Addison  was  sent.  A  more  miserable  situation  can 
hardly  be  conceived.     It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
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tlie  unfortunate  settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the 
heats  or  by  the  rains,  by  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or 
by  the  Moors  without  it.  One  advantage  the  chaplain 
had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying 
the  history  and  maimers  of  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;  and 
of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to  have  made  excellent 
use.  On  his  return  to  England,  after  some  years  of 
banishment,  he  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
Polity  and  Religion  of  Barbary,  and  another  on  the 
Hebrew  Customs  and  the  State  of  Rabbinical  Learning. 
He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdea- 
con of  Salisbury,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revo- 
lution, if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  o-overnment 
by  strenuously  opposing,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689, 
the  liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 

Li  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from 
Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was  born.  Of  Joseph's  child- 
hood we  know  little.  He  learned  his  rudiments  at 
schools  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  and  was  then  sent 
to  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes  which  are  popu- 
larly related  about  his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper  years. 
There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  a  barring  out,  and  another  tradition  that  he  lan 
away  from  school  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he 
fed  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a 
long  search  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If 
these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by 
what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and  enterprising  a 
lad  was  transformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most  modest 
of  men. 

We  have  abundant    proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's 
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pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigor- 
ously and  successfully.  At  fifteen  he  was  not  only  fit 
for  the  university,  but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste 
and  a  stock  of  learning'  which  would  have  done  lionour 
to  a  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  but  he  had  not  been  many  months  there, 
when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  Magdalene  College, 
The  young  scholar's  diction  and  versification  were  al- 
ready such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy.  Dr. 
Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  ])romise  ; 
nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting.  The  Revolution 
had  just  taken  place  ;  and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed 
with  more  deliiiht  than  at  Mairdalene  Colleije.  That 
great  and  opulent  corporation  had  been  treated  by 
James,  and  by  his  Chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and 
injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  Prince  and  in  such 
a  Minister,  may  justly  excite  amazement,  and  which 
had  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the  Bish- 
ops to  alienate  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
throne.  A  president,  duly  elected,  had  been  vio- 
lently expelled  from  his  dwelhng :  a  Papist  had 
been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal  madate :  the 
Fellows  who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  had 
refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth 
from  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  or 
to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribu- 
tion speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected  :  the 
venerable  House  was  again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates  : 
learnino;  flourislied  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous  Houii'h  ;  and  with  learnino-  was  united  a  mild  and 
liberal  spirit  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges 
of  Oxford.  In  consequence  of  the  troubles  through 
which  the  society  had  passed,  there  had  been  no  valid 
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election  of  new  members  during  the  year  1688.  In 
1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number  of 
vacancies  ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure for  his  young  friend  admittance  to  the  advantages 
of  a  foundation  then  generally  esteemed  the  wealthiest 
in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene  Addison  resided  during  ten  years. 
He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who  are  called 
Demies,  but  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His 
college  is  still  proud  of  his  name :  his  portrait  still 
liano;s  in  the  hall  :  and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his 
favourite  walk  was  under  the  elms  which  fringe  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell.  It  is  said,  and 
is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished  among 
his  fellow  students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by 
the  shyness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  often  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  ability  and  learn- 
ing stood  higli.  Many  years  later,  the  ancient  doc- 
tors of  Magdalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  common 
room  of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so  remarkable  had 
been  preserved. 

It  IS  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  Miss  Aikin  has 
committed  the  error,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  over- 
rating Addison's  classical  attainments.  In  one  depart- 
ment of  learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was  such  as  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  j)oets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Clau- 
dian  and  Frudentius,  was  singularly  exact  and  profound. 
He  understood  them  thoroughly,  entered  into  their 
spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most  discriminating  per- 
ception of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody  ; 
aay,  he  copied  their  manner  with   admirable  skill,  and 
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surpassed,  we  think,  all  their  British  imitators  who  had 
preceded  him,  Buchanan  and  Milton  alone  excepted. 
This  is  high  praise  ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with 
justice  go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention 
dui'ing  his  residence  at  the  university,  -was  almost  entirely 
concentrated  on  Latin  poetry,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of  ancient  literature,  he 
vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  and  moral  writers  of  Rome  ;  nor 
was  his  ow^l  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his 
Latin  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  thou<rh  doubt- 
less  such  as  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectable  at 
Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than  that  which  many  lads 
now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A 
minute  examination  of  his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make 
such  an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks. 
We  will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which 
our  judgment  is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which  Addison  ap- 
pended to  his  version  of  the  second  and  third  books  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Yet  those  notes,  while  they  show 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomj)lished 
scholar,  show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was.  They 
are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
(ylaudian  ;  but  they  contain  not  a  single  illustration 
drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now%  if,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which 
stands  in  need  of  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek 
poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that  story 
to  Euripides  and  Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has 
sometimes  followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripi- 
des nor  to  Theocritus  does  Addison   make  the  faintest 
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allusion  ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  we  do  not 
wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical 
([notations  happily  introduced ;  but  scarcely  one  of 
those  quotations  is  in  prose.  He  draws  more  illus- 
trations from  Ausonius  and  Manilius  than  from  Cicero. 
Even  his  notions  of  the  political  and  military  affairs 
of  the  Romans  seem  to  be  derived  from  poets  and 
poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  events  which 
have  chanced  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  historians,  bring 
to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  versifier.  In 
the  gorge  of  the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers 
the  hardships  which  Hannibal's  army  endured,  and 
proceeds  to  cite,  not  the  authentic  narrative  of  Polyb- 
ius,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy,  but  the 
languid  hexameters  of  Silius  Italicus.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Rubicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively 
description,  or  of  the  stern  conciseness  of  the  Commen- 
taries, or  of  those  letters  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly 
express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensitive 
mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  the 
events  of  the  civil  war  is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them,  however,  with- 
out recalling  one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus, 
or  of  the  Attic  dramatists  ;  but  they  brought  to  his 
recollection  innumerable  passages  of  Horace,  Juvenal. 
Statius,  and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Treatise  on  Medals. 
In  that  pleasing  work  we  find  aboxit  three  hundred 
passages  extracted  with  great  judgment  from  the  Ro- 
man poets  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a   single   passage 
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taken  fi'om  any  Roman  orator  or  historian  ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  not  a  hne  is  quoted  from  any  Greek 
writer.  No  j^erson,  wlio  had  derived  all  his  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  medals  from  Addison,  would 
suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest 
equal,  and  in  beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those 
of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further  ])roof  that 
Addison's  classical  knowledjie  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  that  proof  would  be  furnished  by  his 
Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Roman 
poets  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  literary  and  his- 
torical questions  which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
examining  in  that  Essay.  He  is,  therefore,  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunder. 
He  assimis  as  o-rounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories 
as  absurd  as  that  of  the  Cock-Lane  ghost,  and  forgeries 
as  rank  as  Ireland's  Vortigern,  puts  faith  in  the  lie 
about  the  Thunderino-  Leoion,  is  convinced  that  Tibe- 
rius  moved  the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  amono-  the  £;ods, 
and  pronounces  the  letter  of  Aobarus  Kino;  of  Edessa 
to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor  were  these 
errors  the  effects  of  superstition  ;  for  to  superstition 
Addison  was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  writino;  about  what  he  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter  from  which  it 
appears  that,  while  Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he 
was  one  of  sevei'al  writers  whom  the  booksellers  en- 
gaged to  make  an  English  version  of  Herodotus ;  and 
she  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  We  can  allow  very  little  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument,  wdien  we  consider  that  his  fellow-labourers 
were  to  have  been  Boyle  and  Blackmore.     Boyle  is 
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remembered  chiefly  as  the  nominal  autlior  of  the  worst 
book  on  Greek  history  and  philology  that  ever  was 
printed  ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  is,  Boyle  was  un- 
able to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attain- 
ments in  the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that,  in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an  aj>horism 
with  an  apophthegm,  and  that  when,  in  his  verse,  he 
treats  of  classical  subjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his 
readers  with  four  false  quantities  to  a  page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of 
Addison  were  of  as  much  service  to  him  as  if  tliey  had 
been  more  extensive.  The  world  generally  gives  its 
admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody  else 
even  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what 
multitudes  do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his  time  that  few 
among  them  could  discover  his  superiority.  But  the 
accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  contem- 
poraries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and 
assiduously  cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning. 
Everybody  who  had  been  at  a  public  school  had  written 
Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  such  verses  with 
tolerabk;  success,  and  were  quite  able  to  appreciate, 
though  by  no  means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  wdth  which 
Addison  imitated  Virg-il.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer 
and  the  Bowding  Green  were  applauded  by  hundreds, 
to  whom  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obe- 
lisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers,  are 
common  to  all  Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite 
piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies  ;  for  in 
that  piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and  humour 
which  many  years  latei'  enlivened  thousands   of  break- 
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fast  tables.  Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to 
steal  a  hint ;  and  he  certainly  owed  as  little  to  his 
predecessors  as  any  modern  writer.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  his  Voyage 
to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses.  Let  our  readers 
judge. 

"  The  Em])eror,"  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by  about 
the  breadth  of  my  nail  than  any  "of  his  court,  whict 
alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  ap- 
peared, Addison  wrote  these  lines  : 

"  Jamque  acies  inter  medias  sese  arduus  iufert 
Pygmeadum  ductor,  qui,  inajestate  verendus, 
Incessuque  gravis,  reliquos  supereminet  omnes 
Jlole  gigantea,  mediamque  exsurgit  in  ulnara." 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly 
admired  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his 
name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the  wits  who  thronged 
the  coffeehouses  round  Drury-Lane  theatre.  In  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  ventiu'ed  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  a  writer  of  English  verse.  He  addressed 
some  complimentary  lines  to  Dryden,  who,  after  many 
triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a 
secure  and  lonely  eminence  among  the  literary  men 
of  that  age.  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  young  scholar's  praise  ;  and  an  inter- 
chano;e  of  civilities  and  ffood  offices  followed.  Addison 
was  probably  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and 
was  certainly  presented  by  Congreve  to  Charles  Mon- 
tague, who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry.     He  published  a  translation  of  part 
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of  tlie  fourth  Georgic,  Lines  to  King  William,  and 
other  performances  of  equal  value,  that  is  to  say,  of 
no  value  at  all.  But  in  those  days,  the  public  w^as  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  with  applause  pieces  which 
Avould  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  Newdi-- 
gate  prize  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  isi 
obvious.  The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favourite 
measiu'e.  The  art  of  arransino-  words  in  that  measure, 
so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents 
may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear 
strongly,  and  that  there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical  as  that  of  mend- 
ing a  kettle  or  shoeing  a  horse,  and  may  be  learned 
by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn. 
But,  like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually  im- 
proved by  means  of  many  experiments  and  many  fail- 
ures. It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover  the  trick, 
to  make  himself  complete  master  of  it,  and  to  teach  it 
to  everybody  else.  From  the  time  when  his  Pastorals 
appeared,  heroic  versification  became  matter  of  rule 
and  compass  ;  and,  before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a 
level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never  blundered  on 
one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write 
reams  of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  be  distingviished  from  those  of  Pope 
himself,  and  which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign  of 
diaries  the  Second,  Rochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel, 
or  Oldham,  would  have  contemplated  with  admiring 
despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  small 
man.  But  Hoole,  coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how 
to  manufacture  decasyllable  verses,  and  poured  them 
forth  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well 
turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks 
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which  have  passed  through  Mr.  Brunei's  mill  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic  couplets  resem- 
ble blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised  hand 
with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  transla- 
tion of  a  celebrated  Dassage  in  tlie  jEneid  : 

•'  This  child  our  parent  earth,  stirred  up  with  spite 
Of  all  tlie  gods,  brought  forth,  and,  as  some  write, 
She  was  last  sifter  of  that  giant  race 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove's  court,  right  swift  of  pace, 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  vast 
And  dreadful.     Look,  how  many  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  huge  corpse,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  luiderneath,  and,  which  may  stranger  rise 
In  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  wears." 

Compare  Avith  these  jagged  misshapen  distichs  the 
neat  fabric  which  Hoole's  machine  produces  in  un- 
limited abundance.  We  take  the  first  lines  on  which 
we  open  in  his  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest: 

"  0  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  steps  are  led, 
By  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread, 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  small  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  would  blissful  scenes  explore, 
The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  further  shore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been  a  glut  of 
lines  of  this  sort,  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  to 
admire  a  man  for  beino;  able  to  write  them,  as  for  beino- 
able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Thii'd  such  versification  was  rare  ;  and  a  rhymer 
who  had  any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  poet,  just  as 
in  the  dark  ages  a  person  who  could  write  his  name 
passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke,  Stepney, 
Granville,  Walsh,  and  others,  whose  only  title  to  fame 
was  that  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  have 
been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what  was  not  worth  say- 
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ing  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks  of  distinction 
which  ouoht  to  be  reserved  for  o;enius.  With  these 
Addison  must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned  true 
and  lasting  glory  by  performances  which  very  little 
resembled  his  juvenile  poems. 

Dryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained 
from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to  the  Georgics.  In  re- 
turn for  this  service,  and  for  other  services  of  the  same 
kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  translation 
of  the  _^neid,  complimented  his  yoinig  friend  w^ith  great 
liberality,  and  indeed  with  more  liberality  than  sincer- 
ity. He  affected  to  be  afraid  that  his  own  performance 
would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  version  of 
the  fourth  Georgic,  by  "  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addi- 
son of  Oxford."  "  After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden, 
"  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessarv  for 
Addison  to  choose  a  calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
point  his  course  towards  the  clerical  profession.  His 
habits  Avere  regular,  his  opinions  orthodox.  His  col- 
lege had  large  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gift,  and 
boasts  that  it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost 
every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison  held  an 
honourable  place  in  the  Church,  and  had  set  his  heart 
on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman.  It  is  clear,  from  some 
expressions  in  the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  inten- 
tion w^as  to  take  orders.  But  Charles  Montague  inter- 
fered.  Montamie  had  first  brouo;ht  himself  into  notice 
by  verses,  well  timed  and  not  contemptibly  written,  but 
never,  we  think,  rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately 
for  himself  and  for  his  country,  he  early  quitted  poetiy, 
in  which  he  could  never  have  attained  a  rank  as  high 
as  that  of  Dorset  or  Rochester,  and  turned  his  mind  to 
official  and  parliamentary  business.     It  is  written  that 
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tlie  ingenious  person  wlio  undertook  to  instruct  Ras- 
selas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  art  of  flying,  ascended 
an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
instantly  dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that 
the  wings,  which  were  unable  to  support  him  thn-ugh 
the  sky,  bore  him  up  effectually  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  fiite  of  Charles 
Montague,  and  of  men  like  him.  When  he  attempted 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention,  he  alto- 
gether failed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  descended  from 
that  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  <rrosser  element, 
his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  He 
became  a  distinguished  financier,  debater,  courtier,  and 
party  leader.  He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  the 
pursuits  of  his  early  days ;  but  he  showed  that  fondness 
not  by  wearying  the  public  with  his  own  feeble  per- 
formances, but  by  discovering  and  encouraging  literary 
excellence  in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who 
Avovdd  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a  competitor,  re- 
vered him  as  a  jndge  and  a  patron.  In  his  })lans  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues, 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  Though  both  these  great 
statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  not  solely 
from  a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist 
yoviths  of  high  intellectual  qualifications  in  the  public 
service.  The  Revolution  had  altered  the  whole  system 
of  government.  Before  that  event  the  press  had  been 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only 
two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  free, 
and  had  begun  to  exercise  unprecedented  influence  on 
the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and  sat 
lono;.  The  chief  power  in  the  State  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     At  such  a  conjuncture,  it  was 
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natural  that  literary  and  oratorical  talents  should  i*ise 
in  value.  There  was  danger  that  a  Government  which 
neglected  such  talents  might  be  subverted  by  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  which 
led  Montaoue  and  Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  the 
Wliig  l»rty,  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  neiglibouring  country,  we 
have  recently  seen  similar  effects  follow  from  similar 
causes.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  estabhshed  rep- 
resentative o;overnment  in  France.  The  men  of  letters 
instantly  rose  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  state. 
At  the  present  moment  most  of  the  persons  whom  we 
see  at  the  head  both  of  the  Administration  and  of  the 
Opposition,  have  been  Professors,  Historians,  Journal- 
ists, Poets.  The  influence  of  the  literary  class  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  generation  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has 
lately  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  and 
deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind. 
France  had  no  Somersets  and  Shrewsburies  to  keep 
down  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of 
his  life  was  finally  determined.  Both  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  Ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
In  political  o])inions  he  already  was  what  he  continued 
to  be  through  life,  a  firm,  though  a  moderate  Whig. 
He  had  addressed  the  most  polished  and  vigorous  of 
his  earlv  Eno-lish  lines  to  Somers,  and  had  dedicated  to 
Montague  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Virgilian,  both  in  style 
and  rhythm,  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of 
the  young  poet's  great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to 
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r^mploy  lilm  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledo-e  of  the  French  ]ano;uao-e  was  a 
quahtication  indispensable  to  a  diplomatist ;  and  this 
qualification  Addison  had  not  acquired.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thouglit  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  cm])loy- 
ment.  His  own  means  Avere  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  ti-avel :  but  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  oi'  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended 
that  some  difficulty  might  be  started  by  the  rulers  of 
Masdalene  Co!leo;e.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The 
State  —  such  was  the  purport  of  Montague's  letter — 
could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to  the  Church  such  a  man 
as  Addison.  Too  many  high  civil  posts  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  every  liberal 
art  and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the 
country  which  they  pretended  to  serve.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  recruit  for  the  public  service  from  a  very 
different  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  the 
representative.  The  close  of  the  Minister's  letter  was 
remarkable.  "  I  am  called,"  he  said,  "  an  enemy  of  the 
Church.  But  I  will  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keej)ing  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and 
still  retaining  his  fellowship,  quitted  his  beloved  Oxford, 
and  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with 
great  kindness  and  politeness  by  a  kinsman  of  his  friend 
Montague,  Charles  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  just 
been  aj^pointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a   tt^ast,  was    pi'obably  as 
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gracious  as  her  lord  ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an 
agreeable  recollection  of  tlie  impression  wliicli  slie  at 
this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some  lively  lines  writ- 
ten on  the  glasses  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  described  the 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine 
bloom  of  England,  had  excited  among  the  painted  beau- 
ties of  Versailles. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  this  time  expiating  the 
vices  of  his  youth  by  a  devotion  which  had  no  root  in 
reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  of  charity.  The  servile  liter- 
ature of  France  had  chano-ed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared 
that  had  not  an  air  of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just 
dead,  had  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
dramas  ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking;  for  the  Athanasian 
mysteries  in  Plato.  Addison  described  this  state  of 
things  in  a  short  but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Mon- 
tague. Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  conveyed  the  strongest  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  attachment.  "  The  only  return  I  can 
make  to  your  Lordship,"  said  Addison,  "  will  be  to  ap- 
ply myself  entirely  to  my  business."  With  this  view 
he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois,  a  place  where  it 
was  supposed  that  the  French  language  was  spoken  in 
its  highest  purity,  and  wdiere  not  a  single  Englishman 
could  be  found.  Here  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of  his 
associates,  an  Abb<}  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an  ac- 
count to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account  is  to  be  trust- 
ed, Addison  studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little, 
had  fits  of  absence,  and  either  had  no  love  afl^airs,  or 
was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  Abb^.  A  man 
who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow  countrymen  and 
fellow  students,  had   always   been    remarkably  shy  and 
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silent,  was  not  likely  to  be  loquacious  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Addison's  letters,  some  of  which  were  long  after 
published  in  the  Guardian,  that,  while  he  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  was  really  observ- 
ing French  society  with  that  keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill- 
natured  side  glance,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  having  now 
mastered  the  French  language,  found  great  pleasuie 
in  the  society  of  French  philosophers  and  poets.  He 
gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of  two 
highly  interesting  conversations,  one  with  Malbranche, 
the  other  with  Boileau.  Malbranche  expressed  great 
partiality  for  the  English,  and  extolled  the  genius  of 
Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when  Hobbes  was  men- 
tioned, and  was  indeed  so  nnjust  as  to  call  the  author 
of  the  Leviathan  a  poor  silly  creature.  Addison's 
modesty  restrained  him  from  fully  relating,  in  his 
letter,  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  Boileau. 
Boileau,  havino;  survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his 
youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melancholy,  lived  in  retirement, 
seldom  went  either  to  Court  or  to  the  Academy,  and 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Of  the  English 
and  of  Eno-lish  literature  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hardly  heard  the  name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our 
countrymen,  in  the  warmth  of  their  patriotism,  have 
asserted  that  this  io;norance  must  have  been  affected. 
We  own  that  we  see  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition. 
English  literature  was  to  the  French  of  the  age  of 
Lewis  the  Foiu'teenth  what  German  literature  was  to 
our  own  grandliithers.  Very  few,  we  suspect,  of  the 
accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
used  to  dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or 
at  Streatham  with   Mrs.  Thrale,  had  the   slightest  no- 
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tion  that  Wieland  was  one  of  the  first  wits  and  poets, 
and    Lessing,   beyond    all    dispute,   the    first    critic    in 
Europe.     Boileau  knew  just  as  little  about  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  about  Absalom  and  Ahitophel ;  but  he 
liad  read  Addison's  Latin   poems,  and   admired  them 
greatly.     They  had  given  him,  he  said,  quite  a  new 
notion  of  the  state   of  learning  and  taste  among  the 
Eno-lish.       Johnson    will   have    it    that    these    praises 
were  insincere.    "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  better  known 
of  Boileau  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish 
contempt  of  modern   Latin  ;  and  therefore   his   profes- 
sion of  regard  was   probably  the   effect  of  his   civility 
rather    than    approbation."      Now,    nothing    is    better 
known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  was  singularly  sparing 
of  compliments.      We   do   not    remember    that  either 
friendship  or  fear   ever  induced  him  to   bestow  praise 
on  any  composition  which  he   did  not  approve.     On 
literary    questions,    his    caustic,    disdainful,    and    self- 
confident    spirit    rebelled    against    that    authority    to 
which   every  thing  else  in  France  bowed  down.     He 
had  the  spirit  to  tell    Lewis  the  Fourteenth  firmly  and 
even    rudely,   that   his    Majesty   knew   nothing    about 
poetry,    and    admired    verses    which    were    detestable. 
What  was  there  in  Addison's  position  that  could  in- 
duce the  satirist,  whose    stern    and  fastidious    temper 
had  been  the  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  syco- 
phant for  the  first  and  last  time  ?     Nor  was  B oilcan's 
contempt  of  modern  Latin  either  injudicious  or  peevish. 
He  thought,   indeed,  that   nc  poem  of  the  first  order 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.     And  did 
he  think  amiss  ?     Has  not  the  experience  of  centuries 
confirmed  his  opinion  ?     Boileau  also  thought  it  ])roba- 
ble  that,  in  the  best  modern  Latin,  a  writer  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  would  have  detected  ludic;rous  impro])rie- 
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ties.  And  who  can  think  otherwise  ?  What  modern 
scholar  can  lionestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest 
Lmpuritv  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?  Yet  is  it  not  certain 
that,  in  the  style  of  Livy,  Pollio,  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  inele- 
gant idiom  of  the  Po  ?  Has  any  modern  scholar 
understood  Latin  better  than  Frederic  the  Great  im- 
derstood  French  ?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  th.at  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  after  reading,  speaking,  writing  French, 
and  nothing  but  French,  during  more  than  half 
a  century,  after  unlearning  his  mother  tongue  in 
order  to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarlv  during 
many  years  with  French  associates,  could  not,  to  the 
last,  compose  in  Fi-ench,  without  imminent  risk  of  com- 
mittino;  some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile 
in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?  Do  we  believe  that 
Erasmus  and  Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  English  ?  And 
ai'e  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India,  the  last  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  works,  in  Waverley,  in  Marmion, 
Scotticisms  at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh? 
But  does  it  follow,  because  we  think  thus,  that  we  can 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or 
in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne  ?  Surely 
not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  good  modern  Latin.  Li  the 
very  letter  to  which  Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  says  — 
"  Ne  croyez  pas  pourtant  que  je  veuille  par  1\  blamer 
les  vers  Latins  que  a'ous  m'avez  envoyes  d'un  de  vos 
illustres  academiciens.  Je  les  ai  trouves  fort  beaux,  et 
dignes  de  Vida  et  de  Sannazar,  mais  non  ]ias  d'Hwrace 
et  de  Virgile."  Several  poems,  in  modern  Latin,  have 
been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  liberally  as  it  was  his 
habit  to  praise  anything.     He  says,  for  example,  of  the 
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Pere  Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Catullus  seems  to  have 
come  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof  tliat  Boileau 
did  not  feel  the  undiscerning  contempt  for  modern  Latin 
verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote 
and  pubHshed  Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed 
it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe 
censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modern  Latin  is 
conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  frag- 
ment which  begins  — 

"  Quid  numeris  iterum  me  balbutire  Latinis, 
Loiige  Alpes  citra  natura  de  patre  Siciimbro, 
Musa,  jubes  '?  " 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise 
which  Boile'au  bestowed  on  the  Maclibice  Cresticulmites, 
and  the  Crerayio-Py gmceomacJiia^  was  sincere.  He  cer- 
tainly opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a  freedom  which 
was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  Literature  was  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on 
his  favourite  theme  much  and  well,  indeed,  as  his  young 
hearer  thought,  incomparably  well.  Boileau  had  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  critic.  He 
wanted  imamnation  ;  but  he  had  strono;  sense.  His 
literary  code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles  ;  but  in 
a})plying  it,  he  showed  great  judgment  and  penetration. 
In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which  style 
is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Greek  writers  ;  and,  though 
unable  fully  to  appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admired 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  their  manner,  and  had  learned 
from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It  is  easy, 
we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
dian, traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  i)art 
pernicious,  which  the  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind 
of  Addison. 
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While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place 
which  made  that  capital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an 
Englishman  and  a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
King  of  Spain,  died  ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  Dau})hin. 
The  Kino;  of  France,  in  direct  violation  of  his  ensciffe- 
ments  both  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the  States 
General,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his  grandson. 
The  hoTise  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  sunnnit  of  human 
gi-andeur.  England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found 
hex'self  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous. 
The  people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities  by 
which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
sovereign,,  went  mad  with  pride  and  delight.  Every 
man  looked  as  if  a  great  estate  had  just  been  left  him. 
"  The  French  conversation,"  said  Addison,  "  begins 
to  grow  insupportable  ;  that  which  Avas  before  thu 
vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever." 
Sick  of  the  arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and 
probably  foreseeing  that  the  peace  between  France 
and  Enjiland  could  not  be  of  loner  duration,  he  set  off 
for  Italy. 

In  December  1700^  he  embarked  at  Marseilles.  As 
he  glided  along  the  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by 
the  sight  of  myrtles  and  olive  trees,  which  retained 
their  verdure  mider  the  winter  solstice.  Soon,  however, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  black  storms  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  captain  of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened 

'  It  is  strange  that  Addison  should,  in  the  first  line  of  his  travels,  have 
misdated  his  departure  from  Marseilles  by  a  whole  year,  and  still  more 
strange  that  this  slip  of  tiie  pen,  which  throws  the  whole  narrative  intc 
inextricable  confusion,  should  have  been  repeated  in  a  succession  of  edi- 
tions, and  never  detected  bv  Tickell  or  bv  Hurd. 
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to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in  the  mean  time, 
fortified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death  with  devo- 
tions of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impres- 
sion this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  ajipears  from 
the  ode,  "  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  !  "  which 
was  long  after  published  in  the  Spectator.  After  some 
davs  of  discomfort  and  dano;er,  Addison  was  irlad  to 
land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains 
where  no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the 
city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  Doge,  and  by  the 
nobles  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  her  Book  of 
Gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stay.  He  admired  the 
narrow  streets  overhung  by  long  lines  of  towering  pal- 
aces, the  walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were 
recorded  the  lono;  crlories  of  the  house  of  Doria.  Thence 
he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contemplated  the 
Gothic  mao-nificence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder 
than  pleasure.  He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  a  gale 
Avas  blowing,  and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged 
when  Virgil  looked  upon  them.  At  Venice,  then  the 
gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  Carnival, 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  masques, 
dances,  and  serenades.  Here  he  was  at  once  divei;ted 
and  provoked,  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pieces  which 
then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint. 
He  was  present  when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of 
Cato  was  performed.  Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with 
a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  given  her  heart  to 
Caesar.  The  rejected  lover  determined  to  destroy  him- 
eelf  He  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his 
hand,  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tasso  before  him  ;  and,  in  this 
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position,  lie  pronounced  a  soliloquy  before  he  struck  tlie 
blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a  circiun- 
stance  as  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
Addison's  biogra})hers.  There  cannot,  we  conceive, 
be  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  scene,  in  s])ite  of  its 
absurdities  and  anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's  im- 
aoination,  and  surro-ested  to  him  the  thouoht  of  brino-ino- 
Cato  on  the  Enolish  stage.  It  is  well  known  that 
about  this  time  he  bejian  his  traixedv,  and  that  he  rin- 
ished  the  first  four  acts  before  he  returned  to  Enghind. 

On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn 
some  miles  out  of  the  beaten  road  by  a  wish  to  see  the 
smallest  inde])endent  state  in  Europe.  On  a  rock  where 
the  snow  still  lay,  though  the  Itahan  spring  was  now 
far  advanced,  was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San 
Marino.  The  roads  which  led  to  tiie  secluded  town 
were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever  visited  it,  and 
none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it.  Addison 
could  not  suppress  a  goodnatured  smile  at  the  simple 
manners  and  institutions  of  this  singular  community. 
But  he  observed,  with  the  exultation  of  a  Whig,  that 
the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed  the  territory  of 
the  republic  swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  and  con- 
tented peasantry,  while  the  rich  ])Iain  which  surrounded 
the .  metropolis  of  civil  and  si)iritual  tyi'aiuiy  was 
scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  uncleared  wilds  of 
America. 

At  Rome  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit  only 
long  enough  to  catch  a  glim])se  of  St.  Peter's  and  of 
the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  the  more  extraordinary 
because  the  Holy  Week  was  close  at  hand.  He  has 
given  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  why 
he  chose  to  fiy  from  a  spectacle  which  every  year 
allures  from  distant  regions  persons  of  far  less  taste  and 
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sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling,  as  he  did, 
at  the  charge  of  a  Government  distinguished  by  its 
enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  may  liave  tliought 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  to  assist  at  the  most 
magnificent  rite  of  that  Church.  Many  eyes  would  be 
upon  him  ;  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in 
sucli  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  neither  to  his  patrons 
in  Eno;]and,  nor  to  those  among  whom  he  resided. 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  most  august  and  affecting  ceremony  which 
is  known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian 
Avay  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps, 
its  chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful 
mountain  were  indeed  there.  But  a  farmhouse  stood 
on  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew 
over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  PiBstum 
had  not  indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by 
any  great  convulsion  of  nature  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists  and  anti- 
quaries. Thougli  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey 
of  a  great  capital,  where  Salvator  had  not  long  before 
painted,  and  where  Vico  was  then  lecturing,  those  noble 
remains  were  as  little  known  to  Europe  as  the  ruined 
cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  What  was 
to  be  seen  at  Naples,  Addison  saw.  He  climbed 
Vesuvius,  explored  the  tunnel  of  Posilipo,  and  wan- 
dered among  the  vines  and  almond  trees  of  Ca])rege. 
But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  those  of  art, 
could  so  occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from 
noticing,  though  cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  misery  of  the  })eople.  The  great  king- 
dom which  had  just  descended  to  Philip  the  Fifth,  was 
in    a   state    of    paralytic    dotage.      Even    Castile    and 
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Aragon  were,  sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  compared 
with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
Castile  and  Aragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  observations  which  Addison  made  in 
Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  political  opinions 
which  he  had  adopted  at  home.  To  the  last,  he  always 
spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobitism. 
In  his  Freeholder,  the  Troy  foxhunter  asks  what 
travelling  is  good  for,  except  to  teach  a  man  to  jabber 
French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to  Rome  by  sea, 
along  the  coast  which  his  favourite  Virgil  had  cele- 
brated. The  felucca  passed  the  headland  where  the 
oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 
turers on  the  tomb  of  ]\Iisenus,  and  anchored  at  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Circe. 
The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  overhung  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  Avith  yellow  sand,  as 
when  it  met  the  eyes  of  ^neas.  From  the  ruined 
port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried  to  Rome  ;  and  at 
Rome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and  sickly  months 
when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could  make 
their  escape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black 
with  funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in 
the  country.  It  is  probable  that,  when  he,  long  after, 
poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Providence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  imhurt  in  tainted 
air,  he  was  thinking  of  the  August  and  September 
which  he  passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  art  which  are  collected  in  the  city  so  long  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  journeyed  northward, 
passed    through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  liis 
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[)rejuclices  in  favour  of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked 
on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At  Florence  he  spent 
some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its 
pains,  fearing  both  parties,  and  loving  neither,  had 
determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat  talents  and 
accomj)lishments  which,  if  they  had  been  united  with 
fixed  ])rineiples  and  civil  courage,  might  have  made 
him  the  foremost  man  of  his  age.  These  days,  we 
are  told,  passed  pleasantly  ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
it.  For  Addison  was  a  delightful  companion  when  he 
was  at  his  ease ;  &nd  the  Duke,  though  he  seldom 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  invaluable  art  of 
])utting  at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially 
to  the  sculptures  in  the  Museum,  which  he  preferred 
even  to  those  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey  through  a  countiy  in  which  the  ravages  of  the 
last  war  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  all  men 
were  lookino;  forward  with  a  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  con- 
flict.  Eugene  had  already  descended  from  the  Rhse- 
tian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat  the  rich  plain  of 
Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still 
reckoned  among;  the  allies  of  Lewis.  Encland  had 
not  yet  actually  declared  war  against  France :  but 
Manchester  had  left  Paris  ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
[troduced  the  Grand  Alliance  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  in  progress.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  desirable  for  an  Eno-lish  traveller  to  reach 
neutral  ground  without  delay.  Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  December  ;  and  the  road 
was  very  different  from  that  which  now  reminds  the 
stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of  Napoleon.  The 
winter,  however,  was  mild  ;  and  the  passage  was,  for 
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those  times,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addison  alluded 
when,  in  the  ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  lie 
said  that  for  him  the  Divine  goodness  had  warmed  the 
hoary  Alpine  hills. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  com- 
posed his  E[)istle  to  his  friend  Montague,  now  Lord 
Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely  renowned,  is  now 
known  only  to  curious  readers,  and  will  hardly  be 
considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any 
perceptible  degree  heightening  Addison's  fame.  It  is, 
however,  decidedly  superior  to  any  English  composi- 
tion which  he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre 
which  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Cnti- 
cism.  It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second- 
rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  tiie 
reputation  of  Parnell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  defects  of 
the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  does  honour  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  author.  Halifax  had  now 
nothing  to  give.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  had  been 
held  up  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  thouo-h  his  Peers  had  dismissed  the 
impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed,  little  chance  of  ever 
again  filling  high  ofl!ice.  The  Epistle,  written  at  such 
a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  there  was  no 
mixture  of  cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and 
moderation  which  distinoriished  Addison  from  all  the 
other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partial 
change  of  ministry  had  taken  place  in  England,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  had  become  Secretary  of 
State.     Manchester  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  young 
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friend.  It  was  thouo-lit  advisable  that  an  Encvlish 
agent  should  be  near  the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy  ; 
and  Addison,  whose  di})lomatic  education  was  now 
finished,  was  the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  honourable  frinctions,  when  all  his  pros- 
pects were  for  a  time  darkened  by  the  death  of  William 
tlie  Third. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious,  to  the  Whig  party.  That  aversion 
appeared  in  the  first  measures  of  her  reign.  Man- 
chester was  deprived  of  the  seals,  after  he  had  held 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Addison  shared  the 
tate  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes  of  employment 
in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end  ;  his  pension  was 
stopped ;  and  it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to  support 
himself  by  his  own  exertions.  He  became  tutor  to  a 
young  English  traveller,  and  appears  to  have  rambled 
with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise 
on  Medals.  It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  ; 
but  several  distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the  style,  and  to 
the   learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Germany  Addison  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
he  learned  the  melancholy  news  of  his  father's  death. 
After  passing  some  months  in  the  United  Provinces, 
he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends, 
and  introduced  by  them  into  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  a 
society  in  which  were  collected  all  the  various  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the 
Whig  party. 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  his  return 
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from  the  Continent,  liavd  pressed  by  pecuniaiy  difficul- 
ties. But  it  was  soon  in  the  power  of  his  noble  patrons 
to  serve  him  efFectually.  A  political  change,  silent  and 
gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily 
progress.  The  accession  of  Anne  had  been  hailed  by 
the  Tories  with  transports  of  joy  and  hope  ;  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  Whigs  liad  fallen  never  to  rise 
again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  Chiu'ch  ;  and 
amono;  these  none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and  the 
Captain  General  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  had 
fully  expected  that  the  policy  of  these  ministers  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  that  which  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly followed  by  William  ;  that  the  landed  interest 
would  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  trade ;  that  no  ad- 
dition Avould  be  made  to  the  funded  debt ;  that  the  privi- 
leges conceded  to  Dissenters  by  the  late  King  would  be 
curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn  ;  that  the  war  with  France, 
if  there  must  be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our  part,  be  al- 
most entirely  naval ;  and  that  the  Government  would 
avoid  close  connections  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above 
all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen 
were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not  for  the  last  time.  The 
prejudices  and  passions  which  raged  without  control  in 
vicarages,  in  cathedral  closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses 
of  foxhunting  squires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  ministry.  Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both  for 
the  pi;blic  interest,  and  for  their  own  interest,  to  adopt 
a  Whig  policy,  at  least  as  respected  the  alliances  of 
the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But,  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financial 
policy.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The  rigid 
Tories  were  alienated  from  the  Government.  The 
votes  of  the  Whigs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  votes 
of  the  Whigs  could  be  secured  only  by  further  conces- 
sions ;  and  fiirther  concessions  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  par- 
ties bore  a  close  analogy  to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826. 
In  1826,  as  in  1704,  there  was  a  Tory  ministry  divi- 
ded into  two  hostile  sections.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  friends  in  1826  corresponded  to  that 
which  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  occupied  in  1704. 
Nottingham  and  Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what  Lord  El- 
don  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826.  The  Whio;s 
of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in  which 
the  Whigs  of  1826  stood.  Li  1704,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Sunderland,  Cowper,  were  not  in  office.  There  was 
no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and  the  moderate 
Tories.  It  is  ])robable  that  no  direct  communication 
tending  to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ;  yet  all 
men  saw  that  such  a  coalition  was  inevitable,  nay,  that 
it  was  already  half  formed.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was 
the  state  of  things  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great 
battle  fought  at  Blenheim  on  the  13th  August,  1704. 
By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed  with  transports  of 
joy  and  ])ride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel,  could 
be  remembered  by  them  against  the  Commander  whose 
genius  had,  in  one  day,  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
saved  the  Imperial  throne,  humbled  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act  of  Settlement  against 
foreign  hostility.  The  feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very 
different.  ■  They  could  not  indeed,  without  imprudence, 
openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so  glorious  to  their 
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coiintrv  ;  but  their  congratulations  were  so  cold  and 
sullen  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  tlie  victorious  general 
and  his  friends, 

Godolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  Whatever  time 
he  could  spare  from  business  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  at  Newmarket  or  at  the  card  table.  But  he 
was  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  poetry  ;  and  he  was 
too  intelligent  an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  litera- 
ture was  a  formidable  engine  of  political  warfare,  and 
that  the  great  Whig  leaders  had  streno-thened  their 
party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  extending  a  liberal 
and  judicious  patronage  to  good  writers.  He  was  mor- 
tified, and  not  without  reason,  by  the  exceeding  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  One  of  these  poems  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three 
lines. 

"  Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  eacli  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast; 
Into  the  Danube  thej-  were  pushed  by  shoals." 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  Treasurer  did  not 
know.  He  understood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  re- 
mit a  subsidy :  he  was  also  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  running  horses  and  fighting  cocks  ;  but  his  acquaint- 
ance among  the  poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted 
Halifax  ;  but  Halifax  affected  to  decline  the  office  of 
ad\'iser.  He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had 
power,  to  encoui'age  men  whose  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments might  do  honour  to  their  country.  Those  times 
were  over.  Other  maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was 
suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity  ;  and  the  public  money  was 
squandered  on  the  undeserving.  "  I  do  know,"  he  add- 
ed, "  a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battle  in  a 
nianner  worthy  of  the   subject ;    but  I  will   not  name 
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liim."  Godolphin,  wlio  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer 
which  turneth  away  wrath,  and  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  Whigs,  gently  rephed 
that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Hahfax's  com- 
plaints, but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rec- 
tified, and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  services  of  a  man 
such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be  liberally  re- 
warded. Halifax  then  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mind- 
ful of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the  Minister  should  apply  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  to  Addison  himself;  and 
this  Godolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
over  a  small  shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble 
lodci-ing  he  was  surprised,  on  the  morning  which  fol- 
lowed the  conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Haliftix, 
by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  afterwards  Lord  Carleton.  This  high-born 
minister  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  am- 
bassador to  the  needy  poet.  Addison  readily  under- 
took the  proposed  task,  a  task  which,  to  so  good  a  Whig, 
was  probably  a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was  little 
more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Godolpliin, 
who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particularly  with  the 
famous  similitude  of  the  Angel.  Addison  was  instantly 
appointed  to  a  Commissionership  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favours. 

The  Campaign  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  ad- 
mired by  the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  It  pleases  us 
less  on  the  whole  than  the  Epistle  to  Hahfax.  Yet  it 
undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the  poems  which  ap- 
peared during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dry- 
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den  and  tlie  dawn  of  Pope's  genius.     The  chief  merit 
of  the  Campaign,  we  think,  is  that  whicli  was  noticed 
by  Johnson,  the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fiction. 
The  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  sano-  of  war  Ions  before  war  became  a  science  or  a 
trade.     If,  in  his  time,  there  was  enmity  between  two 
little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  forth  its  crowd  of  citi- 
zens, ignorant  of  discipline,  and  armed  with  implements 
of  labour  rudely  turned  into  weapons.      On  each  side 
appeared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefs,  whose  wealth  had 
enabled  them  to  procure  good  armour,  horses,  and  char- 
iots, and  whose  leisure   had    enabled   them   to  practise 
military  exercises.      One  such  chief,  if  he  Avere  a  man 
of  great  strength,  agility,  and  courage,  would  probably 
be  more  formidable   than    twenty   common  men  ;  and 
the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  flung  his  speai 
might  have  no    inconsiderable    share  in   deciding   the 
event  of  the  dav.      Such    were  probably  the   battles 
with  which  Homer  was  familiar.     But   Homer  related 
the  actions  of  men  of  a  former  generation,  of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  Gods,  and  communed  with  the  Gods 
face  to  face,  of  men,  one  of  whom  could  with  ease  hurl 
rocks  which   two  sturdy  hinds  of  a  later  period  would 
be  unable  even  to  lift.     He  therefore  naturally  repre- 
sented their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but 
far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.     Achilles,  clad 
in  celestial  armour,  drawn  by  celestial  coursers,  grasp- 
in  o-  the  spear  which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driv- 
ino-  all  Troy  and  Lycia  before  him,  and  choking  Sca- 
mander  with  dead,  was  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration 
of  the  real  hero,  who,   strong,  fearless,  accustomed  to 
tlie  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet  of 
the   best   Sidonian  fabric,  and  whirled  along  by  horses 
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of  Tliessalian  breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  right 
arm  foe  after  foe.  In  all  rude  societies  similar  notions 
are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  countries  where  the 
Lifeo'uardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much 
greater  warrior  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Buona- 
parte loved  to  describe  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  Mamelukes  looked  at  his  diminutive  figure.  Mou- 
rad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  his  fellowr.  by  his  bodily 
strength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his 
horse  and  his  sabre,  could  not  believe  that  a  man  who 
was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher, 
could  be  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore  as  much 
truth  as  poetry  requires.  But  truth  was  altogether 
wanting  to  the  performances  of  those  who,  writing 
about  battles  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  man- 
ner. The  folly  of  Silius  Italicus,  in  particular,  is  posi- 
tively nauseous.  He  undertook  to  record  in  verse  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  great  struggle  between  generals  of  the 
first  order :  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own 
hands.  Asdrubal  flings  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoul- 
der of  the  consul  Nero  ;  but  Nero  sends  his  spear  into 
Asdrubal's  side.  Fabius  slays  Thuris  and  Butes  and 
Maris  and  Arses,  and  the  longhaired  Adherbes,  and 
the  gigantic  Thylis,  and  Sapharus  and  Mon:esus,  and 
the  tnimpeter  Morinus.  Hannibal  runs  Perusinus 
throuo'h  the  sroin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  back- 
bone  of  Telesinus  with  a  huge  stone.  This  detestable 
fashion  was  copied  in  modern  times,  and  continued  to 
prevail  down  to  the  age  of  Addison.  Several  versifiers 
had  described  William  turning  thousands  to  flight  by 
his  single  prowess,   and   dyeing  the  Boyne  with  Iiish 
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blood.  Nay,  so  estimable  a  writer  as  John  Philips,  the 
author  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  represented  Marl- 
borough as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim  merely 
by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  follow- 
ing lines  may  serve  as  an  example : 

"  Churchill,  viewuig  where 
The  violence  of  Talhird  most  prevailed, 
Came  to  oppose  his  slaughtering  arm.     With  speed 
Precipitate  he  rode,  urging  his  way 
O'er  hills  cf  gasping  heroes,  and  fallen  steeds 
Eolling  in  death.     Destruction,  grim  with  blood, 
Attends  his  furious  course.     Around  his  head 
The  glowing  balls  play  innocent,  while  he 
With  dire  impetuous  sway  deals  fatal  blows 
Among  the  flying  Gauls.     In  Gallic  blood 
He  dyes  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  gi'ound 
With  headless  ranks.     What  can  they  do?     Or  how 
Withstand  his  wide-destroying  sword?  " 

Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and"  taste,  departed 
from  this  ridiculous  fashion.  He  reserved  his  praise  for 
the  qualities  which  made  Marlborough  trvily  great,  en- 
ergy, sagacity,  military  science.  But,  above  all,  the 
poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that  mind  w^jich,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined  and 
disposed  eveiy  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  .of  a 
higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the  famoiTS  compari- 
son of  Marlborough  to  an  Angel  OTidino;  the  whirlwind. 
We  will  not  dispute  the  general  justice  of  Johnson's  re- 
marks on  this  passage.  But  we  must  point  out  one 
circumstance  which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the 
critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which  this  simile  ])ro- 
duced  when  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  following 
generation  seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly 
atti'ibuted  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a 
feeble  parenthesis, 

"  Such  as,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd." 
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Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  The 
great  tempest  of  November  1703,  the  only  tempest 
which  in  our  latitude  has  eqvialled  the  rage  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  country 
the  occasion  of  a  pai'liamentary  address  or  of  a  public 
fast.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast  away.  Large  man- 
sions had  been  blown  down.  One  Prelate  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  London  and 
Bristol  had  presented  the  appearance  of  cities  just 
sacked.  Hundreds  of  families  were  still  in  mourning. 
The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the  ruins  of 
houses,  still  attested,  in  all  the  southern  counties,  the 
fury  of  the  blast.  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of 
the  angel  enjoyed  among  Addison's  contemporaries, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  partic- 
ular has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Addison's 
Narrative  ^of  his  Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  effect 
produced  by  this  Narrative  was  disappointment.  The 
crowd  of  readers  who  expected  politics  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Amadeus,  and 
anecdotes  about  the  jollities  of  convents  and  the  amours 
of  cardinals  and  nuns,  were  confounded  by  finding  that 
the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by  the  war 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  ;  and  that  he  seemed  to 
have  heard  no  scandal  of  later  date  than  the  a;!^llantries 
of  the  Empress  Faustina.  In  time,  however,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few  ; 
ind,  before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it  was  so  eagerly 
sought  tliat  it  sold  for  five  times  the  original  price.  It 
is  still  read  with  pleasure  :  the  style  is  pure  and  flow- 
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ing  ;  the  classical  quotations  and  allusions  are  numerous 
and  liaj)j)y  ;  and  we  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that 
singularly  humane  and  delicate  humour  in  which  Ad- 
dison excelled  all  men.  Yet  this  agreeable  work,  even 
when  considered  merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary 
tour,  may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  faults  of 
omission.  We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in 
extracts  from  the  Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely  any 
references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  historians.  We 
must  add,  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  history  and  literature  of  modern 
Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  Addison  does 
not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Berni,  Loi'enzo  de'Medici,  or  Machiavelli.  He  coldly 
tells  us  that  at  Ferrara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto, 
and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondoliers  sino-  verses 
of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  far  less 
than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonius  Apolinaris. 
The  gentle  flow  of  the  Ticin  brings  a  line  of  Silius  to 
his  mind.  The  sulphurous  steam  of  Albula  suggests 
to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  he  has  not  a 
w^ord  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce  ;  he 
crosses  the  wood  of  Ravenna  without  recollecting  the 
Spectre  Huntsman,  and  wanders  up  and  down  Rimini 
without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris  he  had 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileau ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that  at  Florence 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with  whom  Boileau 
could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  modern  times,  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  Filicaja  was  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  accomplished  Somers,  under  whose  pi'otection 
Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the 
Travels  is  dedicated.     The  truth  is,  that  Addison  kncAV 
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little,  and  cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modern 
Italy.  His  fa(^ourite  models  were  Latin.  His  favourite 
critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry  that  he 
had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half 

tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of 
Rosamond.  This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  there- 
fore foiled  on  the  stage,  but  it  completely  succeeded  in 
print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  Avith 
which  they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Addison  had  left 
heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse  to  Rowe,  and 
had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songs, 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher 
than  it  now  does.  Some  years  after  his  death,  Rosa- 
mond was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Arne  ;  and  was 
performed  with  complete  success.  Several  passages 
long  retained  their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung, 
during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  at 
all  the  harpsichords  in  England. 

"While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  party,  were  constantly  becom- 
ing brio-hter  and  brio-hter.  In  the  srtring  of  1705  the 
ministers  were  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  a 
House  of  Commons  in  which  Tories  of  the  most  per- 
verse class  had  the  ascendency.  The  elections  were 
favourable  to  the  Wliiss.  The  coalition  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now  openly  avowed. 
The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper.  Somers  and 
Halifax  were  sworn  of  the  Council.  Halifax  was  sent 
in  the  following  year  to  carry  the  decorations  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
and   was  accompanied   on  this  honourable  mission  by 
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Addison,  who  had  just  been  made  Undersecretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  under  whom  Addison 
first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  Tory.  But 
Hedo-es  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most 
vehement  of  Whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
every  department  of  the  state,  indeed,  the  High  Church- 
men were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their  opponents. 
At  the  close  of  1707,  the  Tories  who  still  remained  in 
office  strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But 
the  attempt,  though  favoured  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
always  been  a  Tory  at  heart,  and  who  had  now  quai'- 
relled  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  time  was  not  yet.  The  Captain  General 
was  at  the  height  of  popularity  and  glory.  The  Low 
Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
country  squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  utter- 
ing a  savage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  which  lasted  till  they  were  roused  into  activity, 
and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell.  Harley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled  to 
retire.  The  victory  of  the  Whigs  was  complete.  At 
the  o;eneral  election  of  1708,  their  streno-th  in  the 
House  of  Commons  became  irresistible ;  and  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  'Somers  was  made  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Wharton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Addison  sat  for  jMalmsbury  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  elected  in  1708.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him.  The  bashfulness 
of  his  natui'e  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless 
in  debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his 
diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent.  Nobody 
can  think  it  stranrje  that  a  o-reat  writer  should  fail  as 
a  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange 
that  Ad(hson's  failure   as   a   speaker  should  have  had 
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no  unfavourable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician. 
In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune 
might,  though  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold 
a  considerable  post.  But  it  would  now  be  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of 
office,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  be- 
come successively  Undersecretary  of  State,  chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  without 
some  oratorical  talent.  Addison,  without  high  birth, 
and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which  Dukes, 
the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and 
Bentinck,  have  thouo-ht  it  an  honour  to  fill.  Without 
opening  his  lips  in  debate,  he  I'ose  to  a  post,  the  highest 
that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  he  did 
before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament.  We  must 
look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was 
placed.  Dui'ing  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  ceased,  and  the 
time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  freely 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  public  man,  of  much 
more  importance,  and  oratorical  talents  of  much  less 
importance,  than  in  our  time.  At  present,  the  best 
way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  fact  or  an 
argument  is  to  introduce  that  fact  or  argument  into  a 
speech  made  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were 
to  appear  superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to 
the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circulation  of 
such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  circulation  of  every  remarkable  word  uttered 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  A  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  in  the  morning  is 
on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made 
on  the  Monday  is   read   on   the  Wednesday  by  multi- 
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tudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  orator,  by 
the  help  of  the  shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  pamplileteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce 
no  effect  except  on  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  only 
by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
without  doors  could  be  influenced ;  and  the  o])inion 
of  the  public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  country  governed  by  parlia- 
ments, and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  bv  triennial 
parliaments.  The  pen  was  therefore  a  more  formi- 
dable political  engine  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  contended  only  in  Parhament.  But  AValpole 
and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  earlier  period, 
had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessaiy,  when  they 
sat  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  country,  and  this  they  could  only  do  by  means  of 
the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it 
is  certain  that  there  were  in  Grub  Street  few  more 
assiduous  scribblers  of  Thoughts,  Letters,  Answers, 
Remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs  of  parties.  Pul- 
teney, when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  possessed 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the  Craftsman.  Wal- 
pole,  though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was  the 
author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and 
corrected  many  more.  These  facts  svifficiently  sho^v 
of  how  great  importance  literary  assistance  then  was 
to  the  contending  parties.  St.  John  was,  certainly, 
in  Anne's  reign,  the  best  Toiy  speaker  ;  Cowper  was 
probably  the  best  Whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  St.  John  did  so  much  for  the 
Tories  as  Swift,  and  whether  Cowper  did  so  much 
for  the  Whigs  as  Addison.     When    these   things  are 
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duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that 
Addison  should  have  climbed  hioher  in  the  state  than 
any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  by  means  merely  of 
literary  talents,  been  able  to  climb.  Swift  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not 
been  encumbered  by  his  cassock  and  his  pudding  sleeves. 
As  far  as  the  homage  of  the  great  went,  Swift  had 
as  much  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  Lord  Treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  his 
literary  talents  was  added  all  the  influence  which  arises 
fi'om  character.  The  world,  always  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  needy  political  adventurers,  was  forced  to 
make  one  exception.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity, 
laxity  of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily  attributed  to 
that  class  of  men.  But  faction  itself  could  not  deny 
that  Addison  had,  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  been 
strictly  faithful  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  his  early 
friends  ;  that  his  integrity  was  without  stain ;  that  his 
whole  deportment  indicated  a  fine  sense  of  the  becom- 
ing ;  that,  in  the  utmost  heat  of  controversy,  his  zeal 
was  tem[)ered  by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity,  and  so- 
cial decorum  ;  that  no  outrage  could  ever  provoke  him 
to  retaliation  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  ; 
and  that  his  only  faults  were  a  too  sensitive  delicacy, 
and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  bashfulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popiilar  men 
of  his  time  ;  and  much  of  his  popularity  he  owed,  we 
believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which  his  friends  lamented. 
That  timidity  often  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  his 
talents  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Ne- 
mesis. It  averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  splendid,  and  by  so  rapid 
an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
public  as  he  who  is  at  once  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
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respect,  and  of  pity  ;  and  such  were  the  feehngs  wliich 
Addison  inspired.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  familiar  conversation,  declared  with  one 
voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  writings.  The 
brilliant  Mary  Montague  said,  that  she  had  known  all 
the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  company  in 
the  world.  The  malignant  Pope  was  forced  to  own, 
that  there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's  talk,  which  could 
be  found  nowhere  else..  Swift,  when  burnino;  with 
animosity  against  the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to 
Stella  that,  after  all,  he  had  never  known  any  associate 
so  agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  judo-e  of 
lively  conversation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Ad- 
dison was  at  once  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mirth- 
ful, that  could  be  imagined  ;  that  it  was  Terence  and 
Catullus  in  one,  heightened  by  an  exquisite  something 
which  was  neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison 
alone.  Young,  an  excellent  judge  of  serious  conversa- 
tion, said,  that  when  Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went 
on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  lano;uao;e,  so  as  to 
chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer.  Nor  were  Ad- 
dison's great  colloquial  jiowers  more  admirable  than  the 
courtesy  and  softness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  his 
conversation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice  which 
is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. He  had  one  habit  which  both  Swift  and  Stella 
applauded,  and  which  we  hardly  know  how  to  blame. 
If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming  dunce  right 
were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  "  assented  with 
civil  leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and 
deeper  into  absurdity.  That  such  was  his  practice  we 
should,  we  think,  have  guessed  from  his  works.  The 
Tatler's  criticisms    on    Mr.    Softly's    sonnet,   and  the 
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Spectator's  dialogue  with  the  pohtician  who  is  so  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q — p — t — s,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  this  innocent  mischief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But  ' 
his  rare  gifts  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  stran- 
gers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a  large  company,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his  lips  were  sealed,  and 
his  manners  became  constrained.  None  who  met  him 
only  in  great  assemblies  would  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  often  kept  a  few 
friends  listenino;  and  lauiihino;  round  a  table,  from  the 
time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Covent  Garden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a 
table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To  en- 
joy  his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his 
own  phrase,  think  aloud.  "  There  is  no  such  thing," 
he  used  to  say,  "  as  i-eal  conversation,  but  between  two 
persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungraceful 
nor  unamiable,  led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious 
faults  which  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  him.  Pie 
found  that  wine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  his  fine 
intellect,  and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  con- 
vivial excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded, 
even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all  peccachl- 
loes,  and  was  so  far  fi-om  being  a  mark  of  ill-breeding, 
that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  But  the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  white 
gi'ound  ;  and  almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison 
have  said  something  about  this  failing.  Of  any  other 
statesman  or  writer  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  should 
no  more  think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took  too 
much  wine,  than  that  he  wore  a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 
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To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature  we 
must  ascribe  another  fault  which  generally  arises  from 
a  very  different  cause.  He  became  a  little  too  fond  of 
seeino;  himself  surrounded  bv  a  small  circle  of  admirers, 
to  whom  he  was  as  a  Kino-  or  rather  as  a  God.  All 
these  men  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  and  some 
of  them  had  very  serious  faults.  Nor  did  those  faults 
escape  his  observation ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  an  eye 
which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye  of 
Addison.  But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  the 
finest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large  charity. 
The  feelino;  with  which  he  looked  on  most  of  his  hum- 
ble  companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  contempt.  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  their 
company  ;  he  was  grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment ; 
and  he  loaded  them  with  benefits.  Their  veneration 
for  him  appears  to  have  exceeded  that  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  Boswell,  or  Warburton  by 
Hurd.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation  to  turn 
such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart,  as  Addison's. 
But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  he  contracted 
some  of  the  faidts  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
any  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oracle  of 
a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  w^as  Eustace  Bud- 
gell,  a  young  Templer  of  some  literature,  and  a  distant 
relation  of  Addison.  There  was  at  this  time  no  stain 
on  the  character  of  Budgell,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  career  would  have  been  prosperous  and  honour- 
able, if  the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But, 
when  the  master  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  disciple 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  descended  raj)id]y  from 
one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  another,  ruined  his 
'brtune  by  follies,  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes,  and 
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at  lengtli  closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self- 
muvder.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched  man,  gambler, 
lampooner,  cheat,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his  affec- 
tion and  veneration  for  Addison,  and  recorded  those 
feelino's  in  the  last  lines  which  he  ti-aced  before  he  hid 
himself  from  infamy  under  London  Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companions  was 
Ambrose  Phillipps,  a  good  Whig  and  a  middling  poet, 
who  had  tlie  honour  of  bringing  into  fashion  a  species 
of  composition  which  has  been  called,  after  his  name, 
Namby  Pamby.  But  the  most  remarkable  members 
of  the  little  senate,  as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it, 
were  Richard  Steele  and  Thomas  Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood.     They 
had   been  too;ether  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Ox- 
ford  ;  but  circumstances   had   then,  for   a   time,  sepa- 
rated  them   widely.      Steele  had  left  college  without 
taking  a  degree,  had  been   disinherited   by  a  rich  re- 
lation, had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had  served  in  the  army, 
liad    tried    to    fmd   the    philosopher's    stone,    and   had 
written  a  reliccious  treatise  and  several  comedies.     He 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  It  is  Impossible  either  to 
hate  or  to  respect.     His  tem[)er  was   sweet,  his  affec- 
tions warm,  his   spirits  lively,  his   passions  strong,  and 
•  his  principles  weak.      His    life  was    spent    in    sinning 
and    repenting ;    in    inculcating  what   was    right,   and 
doing   what  was   wrong.       In    speculation,    he    was    a 
man  of  piety  and  honour  ;  in  ])ractice  he  -was  mucli  ot 
the  rake   and  a  httle   of  the  swindler.      He  was,  how- 
ever, so  goodnatured  that   it  was  not   easy  to  be  seri- 
ously angry  with   him,   and  that   even   rigid   moralists 
felt  more   inclined   to  pity  than   to  bhune   him,  wlien 
he  diced  himself  into  a  spunging  house  or  drank  liim- 
self  into  a  fever.     Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kind- 
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ness  not  unminii;lecl  with  scorn,  tried,  with  Httle  success, 
to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the 
great,  procured  a  oood  ph\ce  for  liim,  corrected  his 
plays,  and,  thougli  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large 
sums  of  money.  One  of  these  loans  appears,  from  a 
letter  dated  in  August  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  transactions  prob- 
ably led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on 
one  occasion,  Steele's  negligence,  or  dishonesty,  pro- 
voked Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the  help  of  a  bailiff. 
We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  ]-e;jecting  this 
story.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it 
from  Steele.  Few  private  transactions  which  took 
place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  proved  by 
stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity. 
The  most  amiable  of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to 
indioiiation,  when  what  he  has  earned  hardly,  and  lent 
with  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is  squandered  with 
insane  profusion.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
an  example  which  is  not  the  less  striking  because  it 
is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fielding's 
Amelia,  is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of 
human  beings  ;  yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only  tlie 
goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend  Booth.  Dr.  Har- 
rison resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  he  has 
been  informed  that  Booth,  while  pleading  poverty  as 
an  excuse  for  not  paying  just  debts,  has  been  buying 
fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No  person  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  corres])ondence 
can  doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as 
Booth  was  accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The 
real  history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  something  like 
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this  :  —  A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in 
pathetic  terms,  and  jiromising  reformation  and  speedy 
repayment.  Poor  Dick  declares  that  he  has  not  an 
inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the 
butcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved. 
He  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  which  are 
wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve  Caasars  ;  to  put  off 
buying  the  new  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary  ;  and  to 
wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another  year.  In  this 
way  he  manages  to  send  a  himdred  pounds  to  his 
friend.  The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds 
scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles 
are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning  under  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange 
that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send 
sheriff's  officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  ft'om  Oxford,  who 
had  introduced  himself  to  public  notice  by  writing  a 
most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  poem  in  praise  of  the 
opera  of  Rosamond.  He  deserved,  and  at  length 
attained,  the  first  place  in  Addison's  friendship.  For  a 
time  Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  But  they 
loved  Addison  too  much  to  love  each  other,  and  at  length 
became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the  rival  bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Addison  Chief  Secre- 
tary. Addison  was  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  London  for  Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  sec- 
I'etaryship,  which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand 
])ounds  a  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  appointing  him 
keeper  of  the  Irish  Records  for  life,  with  a  salary  of 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell  accompanied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in  common  but 
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Whiggism.  Tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  only  licen- 
tious and  C'f»rrupt,  but  was  distinguished  from  other 
libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudence  wh.icli 
presented  the  sti-ongest  contrast  to  the  Secretary's  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy.  Many  parts  of  the  Irisli  admin- 
istration at  this  time  appear  to  have  deserved  serious 
blame.  But  against  Addison  there  was  not  a  murmur. 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  dili- 
gence and  integrity  gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has, 
we  think,  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biogra- 
phers. He  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709  ;  and  in  the  journals  of 
two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the 
entries  appear  to  indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame  his 
timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
improbable  ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a  far 
less  formidable  audience  than  the  English  House  ;  and 
many  tono-ues  Avhich  were  tied  bv  fear  in  the  P'l-eater 
assembly  became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Ham- 
ilton, for  examj)le,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  fame 
gained  by  his  single  speech,  sat  mute  at  Westminster 
during  forty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Dublin 
when  he  was  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifix. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  occurred 
to  which  he  owes  his  high  and  permanent  rank  among 
British  writers.  As  yet  his  fame  rested  on  perform- 
ances which,  tliough  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  which  would,  if  he  had  produced 
nothincr  else,  have  now  been  almost  forgotten,  on  some 
excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses  which 
occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of 
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travels,  agreeably  ^A'ritten,  but  not  indicating  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind.  These  works  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  learning.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius, 
and  to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  formed  a  literary  project, 
of  Avhich  he  was  far  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences. Periodical  papers  had  during  many  years 
been  published  in  London.  Most  of  these  were  politi- 
cal ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality,  taste, 
and  love  casuistry  bad  been  discussed.  The  liteiary 
merit  of  these  works  was  small  indeed  ;  and  even  their 
names  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sunderland, 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison,  and  thus  had  ac- 
cess to  foreiffR  intellio-ence  earlier  and  more  authentic 
than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary newswriter.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  periodical 
paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to  appear  on  the  days 
on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country,  which 
were,  in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  It  was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  ac- 
counts of  theatrical  representations,  and  the  literary 
gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to 
contain  remarks  on  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day, 
compliments  to  beauties,  pasquinades  on  noted  sharp- 
ers, and  criticisms  on  popular  preachers.  The  aim  of 
Steele  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  higlier  than 
this.  He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  which 
he  had  planned.  His  public  intelligence  he  drew  from 
the  best  sources.  He  knew  the  town,  and  had  i)aid  dear 
^or  his  knowledoe.      He  had  read  much  more  than  the 
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dissipated  men  of  tliat  time  were  in  tlie  habit  of  read- 
ing. He  was  a  rake  amono;  scholars,  and  a  scholar 
amono;  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect ; 
and,  though  his  wit  and  humour  Avere  of  no  high  order, 
his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compositions  an 
air  of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  dis- 
tino-uish  from  comic  o;enius.     His  writincrs  have  been 

o  o  o 

well  compared  to  those  light  Avines  which,  though  defi- 
cient in  body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink, 
if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

Isaac  BickerstafiF,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an  imagi- 
nary person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr. 
Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  in  ours.  Swift 
had  assumed  the  name  of  BickerstafiF  in  a  satirical 
pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  maker  of  almanacks. 
Partridge  had  been  fool  enough  to  publish  a  furious  re- 
ply. BickerstafiF  had  rejoined  in  a  second  pam])hlet  still 
more  diverting  than  the  first.  All  the  wits  had  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ 
the  name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popular; 
and,  in  1700,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  BickerstafiF, 
Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a  paper  called 
the  Tatler. 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme  : 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it  he  determined  to  give  his 
assistance.  The  eflFect  of  that  assistance  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  "  I  fared,'' 
he  said,  "  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  ])overful 
neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary. 
When  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  sidjsist 
without  dependence  on  him."  "  Tlie  paper,"  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a 
greater  thing  than  I  intended  it." 
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It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  sent  across  St. 
Georo-e's  Channel  his  first  contributions  to  the  Tatler, 
had  no  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. He  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a 
hundred  ores.  But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  least  precious  part  of  his  treasures,  and  had  hitherto 
contented  himself  with  producing  sometimes  copper  and 
sometimes  lead,  intermingled  with  a  little  silver.  All  at 
once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inex- 
liaustible  vein  of  the  finest  gold. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  classical.  For 
never,  not  even  by'Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had 
the  EnMish  lanrrua^e  been  written  with  such  sweetness, 
grace,  and  facility.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of 
Addison's  ])raise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
half  French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half 
Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon 
of  the  present  day,  his  genius  would  have  triumphed 
over  all  faults  of  manner.  As  a  moral  satirist  he  stands 
unrivalled.  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators 
were  eqimlled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of 
Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not  inferior 
to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  con- 
tains so  many  happy  analogies  as  are  crowded  into 
the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  and  we  would 
undertake  to  collect  from  the  Spectators  as  great  a 
number  of  ingenious  illustrations  as  can  be  found  in 
Hudibras.  The  still  higher  faculty  of  invention  Ad- 
dison possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque, 
but  always  singularly  graceful  and  ha])py,  which   are 
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found  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle  liini  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  jxiet,  a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  compositions 
gi\-e  him  no  chiim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  man- 
ner, of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he  stands 
in  the  first  class.  And  what  he  observed  he  had  the 
art  of  communicatino-  in  two  widely  different  ^\•avs. 
He  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  well 
as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something  better.  He 
could  call  human  beings  into  existence,  and  make  them 
exhibit  themselves.  If  we  wish  to  find  any  thing 
more  vivid  than  Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go 
either  to  Shakspeare  or  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour,  of  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  that 
sense  in  othm-s,  and  of  drawing  mirth  from  incidents 
which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  })eculiarities  of 
temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
man  ?  We  feel  the  charm  :  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it : 
but  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyse  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  pecul- 
iar pleasantry  is  to  compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of 
some  other  great  satirists.  The  three  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  were,  we  conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Vol- 
taire. Which  of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of 
moving  laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of 
them,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment  is 
VAnthout  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols  ;  he  grins  ; 
he  shakes  the  sides  ;  he  points  the  finger ;  he  turns  up 
the  nose  ;  he  s!ioots  out  the  tongue.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  the  very  opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter, 
but  never  joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
he  a})peared  in  society.    All  the  company  are  convulsed 
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with  merriment,  while  the  Dean,  the  author  of  all  the 
mirth,  preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even  sour- 
ness of  aspect,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric 
and  ludicrous  fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  readino;  the 
commlnation  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of 
Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.  He  neither  laughs  out 
like  the  French  wit,  nor,  like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a 
double  portion  of  severity  into  his  countenance  while 
laughing  inwardly  ;  but  preserves  a  look  peculiarly  his 
own,  a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an 
arch  s})arkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  eleva- 
tion of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the 
lip.  His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding 
or  of  a  Cvnic.  It  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the 
quickest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
by  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  a  more  delicious  flavour  than  the  humour  of 
either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  success- 
flilly  mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
mimic  Addison.  The  letter  of  the  Abbe  Coyer  to 
Pansophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  during  a 
long  time,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris.  There  are 
passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works  which  we,  at 
least,  cannot  distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.  But 
of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere  diction 
with  ha})])y  effect,  none  have  been  able  to  catch  the 
tone  of  his  ])leasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the  Connois- 
seur, in  the  IVIirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are  numer- 
ous papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his  Tatlers 
and  Spectators.    Most  of  these  papers  have  some  merit; 
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many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  noi  a 
sino-le  one  which  could  be  passed  oft'  as  Addison's  on  ;i 
critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguislies  Addison  from 
Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great 
masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into 
misanthropy,  characterizes  the  works  of  Swift.  The 
nature  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhuman  ;  but  he 
venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterj^eces  of  art 
nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the 
Great  E'irst  Cause  nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave, 
could  he  see  any  thing  but  subjects  for  drollery.  The 
more  solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the  more  monkey- 
like was  his  gTimacing  and  chattering.  The  mirth  of 
Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mei)histophiles  ;  the  mirth  of  Vol- 
taire is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly 
imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and 
just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be 
none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addison  ;  a  mirth  consist- 
ent with  tender  compassion  for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with 
profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing 
great,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated  by 
Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  His  humanity  is 
without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The  highest 
proof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  ])ower  without 
abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than 
the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous  ;  and  that  jiower 
Adclison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How  grossly 
that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by  Voltaire  is  well 
known.    But  of  Addison  it  mav  be  confidently  affirmed 
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that  he  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the 
volumes  which  he  has  left  us  a  single  taunt  which  can 
be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet  lie  had  detractors, 
whose  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify  as  terri- 
ble a  revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to  him 
in  genius,  wreaked  on  Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  de 
Pompignan.  He  was  a  politician ;  he  was  the  best 
writer  of  his  party  ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excite- 
ment, in  times  when  persons  of  high  character  and 
station  stooped  to  scurrility  such  as  is  now  pi^actised 
only  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Yet  no  provocation 
and  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return  railing  for 
railino;. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  rendered  to  morality 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  true,  that,  when 
the  Tatler  appeared,  that  age  of  outrageous  profaneness 
and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  Restoration  had 
passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherley,  might  be  called  decency. 
Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the  public  mind  a  pernicious 
notion  that  there  was  some  connection  between  genius 
and  profligacy,  between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the 
sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the 
glory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught  the  na- 
tion" that  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillot- 
son  might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more  sparkling 
than  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and  with  humour  richer  than 
the  humour  of  Vanbrugli.  So  eft'ectually,  indeed,  did 
he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  recently  been 
directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  his  time,  the  open 
violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
us  as  the   mark  of  a  fool.     And   this    revolution,  the 
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greatest  and  most  salutary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist, 
he  accomplislied,  be  it  remembered,  without  writing  one 
personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler 
his  peculiar  powers  were  not  fully  exhibited.  Yet 
from  the  first,  his  superiority  to  all  his  coadjutors  was 
evident.  Some  of  his  later  Tatlers  are  fully  equal  to 
any  thing  that  he  ever  wrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we 
most  admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the  Political 
Upholsterer.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour, 
the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the  Frozen 
Words,  the  jNIemoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  spec- 
imens of  that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in 
which  Addison  excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  bet- 
ter paper  of  the  same  class.  But  though  that  paper,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  probably  thought 
as  edifying  as  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not 
indicate  it  to  the  squeamish  readers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Durino;  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced 
in  November  1709,  and  which  the  im])eachment  of 
Sacheverell  has  made  memorable,  Addison  appears  to 
have  resided  in  London.  The  Tatler  Avas  now  more 
popular  than  any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been  ;  and 
his  connection  with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was 
not  known,  however,  that  almost  every  thing  good  in 
the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty  or 
sixty  numbers  which  Ave  owe  to  him  were  not  merely 
the  best,  but  so  decidedlv  the  best  that  anv  five  of 
them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the  two  hundred 
numbers  in  which  he  had  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he 
could  derive  from  literary  success.  The  Queen  had 
always    disliked    the    AVliigs.     She   had    during   some 
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years  disliked  the  Marlborough  family.  But,  reigning 
hx  ;i  disputed  title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to 
oppose  herself  to  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event 
of  which  her  own  Crown  was  staked,  she  could  not 
venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful  general. 
But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  causes  which  had 
restrained  her  from  showing  her  aversion  to  the  Low 
Church  party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sache- 
verell  produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely 
less  violent  than  the  outbreaks  which  we  can  ourselves 
remember  in  1820,  and  in  1831.  The  country  gentle- 
men, the  country  clergymen,  the  rabble  of  the  towns, 
were  all  for  once,  on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that, 
if  a  general  election  took  j)lace  before  the  excitement 
abated,  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority.  The  ser- 
vices of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen's  throne  was 
secure  from  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Lewis.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  English  and  Ger- 
man armies  would  divide  the  spoils  of  Versailles  and 
Marli  than  that  a  Marshal  of  France  would  brino;  back 
the  Pretender  to  St.  James's.  The  Queen,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  Harley,  determined  to  dismiss  her  ser- 
vants. In  June  the  chancre  commenced.  Sunderland 
was  the  first  who  fell.  The  Tories  exulted  over  his 
fall.  The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  her  Majesty  had  acted  only  fi'om 
personal  dislike  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  she  medi- 
tated no  fui'ther  alteration.  But,  early  in  August, 
Godolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which 
directed  him  to  break  his  white  staff.  Even  after 
this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of  Ilarlev 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  Wliigs  during  another  month  ; 
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and  then  tlie  iiiin  became  rapid  and  violent.  Tlie 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Ministers  were  turned 
out.  The  Tories  were  called  to  office.  The  tide  of 
popularity  ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  High  Church 
party.  That  party,  feeble  in  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  now  irresistible.  The  power  Avhich  the 
Tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
blind  and  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  the  whole 
pack  set  up  for  prey  and  for  blood  appalled  even  him 
who  had  roused  and  unchained  them.  When,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the  conduct  of  the 
discarded  ministers,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement 
of  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were 
treated.  No  body  of  men  had  ever  administered  the 
government  with  more  energy,  ability,  and  moderation  ; 
and  their  success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wis- 
dom. They  had  saved  Holland  and  Germany.  They 
had  humbled  France.  They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all 
but  torn  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bourbon.  They 
had  made  England  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At 
home  they  had  united  England  .and  Scotland.  They 
had  respected  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  They  retired,  leaving  their  country 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.  And  yet  they 
were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy 
as  was  never  raised  ao-ainst  the  government  which 
threw  away  thirteen  colonies,  or  against  the  govern-  | 
ment  which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the  ditches 
of  Walcheren. 

None   of  the  Whigs  suffered  more  in   the  general 
wreck    than  Addison.      He    had  just   sustained    some 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly    informed,    when    his    Secretaryship    was        I 
taken   from   him.     He   had  reason   to   believe  that  he 
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should  also  be  deprived  of  the  small  Irish  office  which 
he  held  by  patent.  He  liad  just  resigned  his  Fellow- 
ship, It  seems  probable  that  he  had  already  ventured 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  great  lady,  and  that,  while  his 
political  friends  were  in  power,  and  while  his  own 
fortunes  were  rising,  he  had  been,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
romances  which  were  then  fiishionable,  permitted  to 
hope.  But  Mr.  Addison  the  ingenious  writer,  and 
INIr.  Addison  the  chief  Secretary,  were,  in  her  lady- 
ship's opinion,  two  very  different  persons.  All  these 
calamities  united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  sei'ene 
cheerfulness  of  a  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich 
in  its  own  Avealth.  He  told  his  friends,  with  smilino; 
resignation,  that  they  ought  to  admire  his  philosophy, 
that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his 
fellowshiji,  and  his  mistress,  that  he  must  think  of 
turning  tutor  again,  and  yet  that  his  spirits  were  as 
good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpopularity  which 
his  friends  had  incurred,  he  had  no  share.  Such  was 
the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  that,  while 
the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  Toiy  members  on  AVhig  corporations,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  without  even  a  contest. 
Swift,  who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had  already 
detei-mined  on  quitting  the  Whigs,  wrote  to  Stella  in 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  The  Tories  carry  it  among 
the  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election 
has  parsed  easy  and  undisputed  ;  and  I  believe  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  king  he  would  hardly  be  refused." 

The  good  will  with  which  the  Tories  regarded 
Addison  is  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  it  had 
not  been  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part. 
Diu'ing  the  general   election   he  publislied   a  political 
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Journal,  entitled  the  Whig  Examiner.  Of  that 
Journal  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  his  strong  political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to 
bo  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  the 
other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  a])pear,  Swift,  in  a 
letter  to  Stella,  expressed  his  exultation  at  the  death  of 
so  formidable  an  antagonist.  "  He  might  well  rejoice," 
says  Johnson,  "  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could 
not  have  killed."  "  On  no  occasion,"  he  adds,  "  was 
the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on 
none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently 
appear." 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appears  to  have  made 
of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  bv  the 
Tories  was  to  save  some  of  his  friends  from  the  o-eneral 
ruin  of  the  Whig  party.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
situation  which  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  politics.  But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  different.  For  Phillipps,  Addison  even 
condescended  to  solicit,  with  what  success  we  have  not 
ascertained.  Steele  held  two  places.  He  Avas  Gaz.et- 
teer,  and  he  was  also  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The 
Gazette  was  taken  from  him.  But  he  was  suffered  to 
retain  his  place  in  the  Stamp  Office,  on  an  implied 
understanding  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  the 
new  government ;  and  he  was,  during  more  than  two 
years,  induced  by  Addison  to  observe  this  armistice 
w.Jth  tolerable  fidelitv. 

Isaac  Bickcrstaff  accordingly  became  silent  ujwn 
politics,  and  the  article  of  news  which  had  once  formed 
about  one  third  of  his  paper,  altogether  disa))peared. 
The  Tatler  had  completely  changed  its  character.  It 
was  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books, 
morals,    and    manners.      Steele    therefore    resolved    to 
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bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new  work  on  an 
improved  plan.  It  was  announced  that  this  new  work 
would  be  published  dail3\  The  undertaking  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash  ;  but  the  event 
amply  justified  the  confidence  with  Avhich  Steele  relied 
on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  second  of 
January  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an 
incomparable  series  of  papei's,  containing  observations 
on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary  Spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by 
Addison  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait 
was  meant  to  be  in  some  features  a  likeness  of  the 
painter.  The  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after 
passing  a  studious  youth  at  the  university,  has  travelled 
on  classic  ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention  on 
curious  points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his  return, 
fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed  all  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city, 
has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with  the  politicians  at 
the  St.  James's.  In  the  mornino;,  he  often  listens  to 
the  hum  of  the  Exchano;e  ;  in  the  eveninjx,  his  face  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
But  an  insurmountable  bashfulness  prevents  him  from 
opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four 
of  the  club,  the  templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and 
the  merchant,  were  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only  for  a 
background.  But  the  other  two,  an  old  country  bar- 
onet and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with 
a  veiy  delicate  ])encil,had  some  good  strokes.     Addison 
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took  the  rude  outlines  into  his  own  liancis,  retouched 
them,  coh)ured  them,  and  is  in  truth  the  creator  of  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  ])lan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  be 
both  original  and  eminently  happy.  Every  valuable 
essay  in  the  series  may  be  read  with  pleasure  separately  ; 
yet  the  live  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  a 
whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel,  giving  a 
lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England,  had  appeared.  Richardson  was 
working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  birds' 
nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  born.  The  narrative, 
therefore,  whi(;h  connects  together  the  Spectator's  Es- 
says, gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  ex- 
quisite and  untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed 
consti'ucted  with  no  art  or  labour.  The  events  were 
such  events  as  occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up 
to  town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy  baronet  always 
calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in 
the  Abbej^  and  is  frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but 
conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre 
when  the  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The  Spectator 
pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed 
with  the  old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain, 
eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes, 
and  hears  a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Touchy, 
At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brino;s  to  the 
club  the  news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honev- 
comb  marries  and  reforms  at  sixty.  The  club  breaks 
up;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions.  Such 
events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot ;  yet  tliey  are 
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related  with  such  trutli,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  hu- 
mour, such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
sucli  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they 
charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an 
extensive  plan,  it  would  have  been  superior  to  any  that 
we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone  ;  for  Addison  is  the 
Spectator.  About  three  sevenths  of  the  work  are  his  ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  his  worst  essay 
is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors. 
His  best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection  ; 
nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderfid  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag  ;  nor  is  he  ever  inider 
the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing  out  a 
subject.  There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales 
us  after  the  fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as 
we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a  jest,  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips. 
On  the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  in- 
genious as  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives  ;  on  the  Tuesday 
an  Eastern  apologue,  as  richly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of 
Scherezade  ;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character  described 
with  the  skill  of  La  Bruyere  ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene 
from  common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  on  the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian 
pleasantry  on  fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or 
puppet  shows  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious  medita- 
tion, which  will  bear  a  com])arison  with  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that 
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deserves  the  liigliest  praise.  We  will  venture,  however, 
to  say,  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's  powers,  will  do  weD 
to  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers,  the  two  Visits 
to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal 
of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  ]\Iirza,  the  Trans- 
migrations of  Pug  the  ]\Ionkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.^ 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the 
Spectator  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our  age,  his  critical 
papers.  Yet  his  critical  papers  are  always  luminous, 
and  often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  them  nn;st  be 
regarded  as  creditable  to  him,  when  the  character  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  is  fairly  con- 
sidered. The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good  for  liis 
readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far  behind  our  aener- 
ation  as  he  was  before  his  own.  No  essays  in  the 
Spectator  were  more  censured  and  derided  than  those 
in  which  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  contempt  with 
which  our  fine  old  ballads  Avere  regarded,  and  showed 
the  scoffers  that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and 
polished,  gives  lustre  to  the  ^neid  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator 
should  have  been  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  copies  daily  distributed  was  at 
first  three  thousand.  It  subsequently  increased,  and 
had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  stamp  tax 
was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  jour- 
nals. Tlie  Spectator,  however,  stood  its  ground, 
doubled  its  price,  and,    though  its  circulation  fell  off, 

«  Nos.  26,  329,  69,  317,  159,  343,  517.     These   papers  are  all   in  the  first 
seven  volumes.     The  eighth  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  worli. 
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still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
authors.  For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  im- 
mense ;  of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
required.  But  this  was  not  all.  To  have  the  Specta- 
tor served  up  every  morning  with  the  bohea  and  rolls 
was  a  luxury  for  the  few.  The  majority  were  content 
to  wait  till  essays  enough  had  appeared  to  form  a  vol- 
ume. Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  were  im- 
mediately taken  off,  and  new  editions  were  called  for 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  ])opulation  of  Englana 
was  then  hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  num- 
ber of  Eno;lishmen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading,  was 
probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A  shopkeeper 
or  a  farmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a 
rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight 
of  the  shire  whose  country  seat  did  not  contain  ten 
books,  receipt  books  and  books  on  farriery  included. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator  must 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  ])0])ularity  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  the  most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  ]Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712  the  Spectator  ceased  to  appear. 
It  was  ])robably  felt  that  the  shortfaced  gentleman  and 
his  club  had  been  long  enough  before  the  town  ;  and 
that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace  them 
by  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  first 
number  of  the  Guardian  was  published.  But  the 
Guardian  Avas  unfortunate  both  in  its  birtli  and  in  its 
death.  It  began  in  dulness  and  disappeared  in  a  tem- 
pest of  faction.  The  original  })lan  was  bad.  Addison 
contributed  nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  liad  a))peared  ; 
and  it  was  then  imj)Ossible  to  make  the  Guardian  what 
the  Si)ectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the  jNliss 
Lizards  were  people  to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no 
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mterest.     He  could  only  furnish  some   excellent    little 
essays,  both  serious  and  comic  ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addiso]!  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian, 
during  the  first  two  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question 
which  has  i)uzzled  the  editors  and  biographers,  but 
which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solu- 
tion. He  was  then  engaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  on 
the  stao;e. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in 
his  desk  since  his  return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and 
sensitive  nature  shrank  from  the  risk  of  a  public  and 
shameful  failure  ;  and,  though  all  who  saw  the  manu- 
script were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that 
an  audience  might  become  impatient  even  of  very  good 
rhetoric,  and  advised  Addison  to  print  the  play  without 
hazarding  a  representation.  At  length,  after  many  fits 
of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his 
political  friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis- 
cover some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Cajsar  and 
the  Tories,  between  Sempronius  and  the  apostate 
Whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  lil> 
erties  of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still  stood 
firm  round  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  without  stipulating  for  any  advantao-e  to 
himself.  They,  therefore,  thouglit  themselves  bound  to 
spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses.  The  decorations, 
it  is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  j\Ir. 
Macready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace; 
Marcia's  hooji  was  worthy  of  a  Duchess  on  the  birth- 
day ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas.  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
dignified  and  spirited  composition.  The  part  of  the 
hero  was  excellently  played  by  Booth.     Steele  under- 
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took  to  pack  a  house.  The  hoxes  were  in  a  blaze  with 
the  stars  of  the  Peers  in  Opposition.  The  ])it  Avas 
crowded  witli  attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  tlie  literary  coffee-hoxises.  Sir  Gil- 
bert Heathcote,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auxiliaries  fi'om 
the  citv,  warm  men  and  true  Whigs,  but  better  known 
at  Jonathan's  and  Garra way's  than  in  the  haunts  of 
wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous.  The  To- 
ries, as  a  body,  regarded  Addison  with  no  unkind  feel- 
ino;s.  Nor  was  it  for  their  interest,  professino;,  as  thev 
did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  prescription,  and 
abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  stand- 
ing armies,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  reflections 
thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and  demagogue, 
who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  ;ind  of  the  com- 
mon people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  his 
country.  Accordingly,  every  shout  that  was  raised  by 
the  members  of  the  Kit  Cat  was  echoed  by  the  High 
Churchmen  of  the  October  ;  and  the  curtain  at  lenoth 
fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimous  applause. 

The  delio-ht  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  de- 
scribed  by  the  Guardian  in  terms  which  we  inioht 
attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that  the  Examiner, 
the  organ  of  the  Ministry,  held  similar  language.  The 
Tories,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct 
of  their  opponents.  Steele  had  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judgment. 
The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew 
better  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  stock  than  when 
to  clap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play,  and  incurred  some 
sidicule  by  making  the  hypoci'itical   Sempronius  their 
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favourite,  and  by  gi'^'ing  to  his  insincere  rants  louder 
[ilaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence 
of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  inci'edible  efFron- 
t(iry  to  a]iplaud  the  lines  about  flying  from  prosperous 
vice  and  from  the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private 
station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  justly 
thouoht  tliat  he  could  flv  from  nothino;  more  vicious  or 
inqiious  than  himself.  The  epilogue,  which  was  wnt- 
ten  by  Garth,  a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not 
unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place. 
But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  Tory 
writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  parties  were  happy, 
and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  fac- 
tious squabbles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party 
was  disturbed,  the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Boling- 
broke's.  Between  two  acts,  he  sent  for  Booth  to  his 
box,  and  presented  him,  before  the  whole  theatre,  with 
a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty 
so  well  against  a  perpetual  Dictator.  This  was  a  pun- 
gent allusion  to  the  attempt  which  ]\Iarlborough  had 
made,  not  long  before  his  fall,  to  obtain  a  patent  cre- 
ating him  Captain  General  for  life. 

It  was  April  ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  the  London  season  was  thought  to  be  far 
advanced.  During  a  whole  month,  however,  Cato  was 
performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary 
spring.  In  the  summer  the  Drury  Lane  company 
went  down  to  the  Act  at  Oxford,  and  there,  before  an 
audience  which  retained  an  aftectionate  remembrance 
of  Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtues,  his  tragedy 
was  enacted  during  several  days.     The  gownsmen  be- 
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gan  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one 
in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  -which  had  so  extraor- 
dinary an  eifect,  the  public,  we  suppose,  has  made  up 
its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  })roductions  of  Schiller's 
manhood,  would  be  absurd  indeed.  Yet  it  contains 
excellent  dialogue  and  declamation,  and,  among  plays 
fashioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be  allowed  to 
rank  high  ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie  or  Saul ;  but,  we 
think,  not  below  Cinna,  and  certainly  above  any  other 
Enolish  traoedv  of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  the 
plays  of  Corneille,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Voltaire 
and  Alfieri,  and  above  some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much 
as  tlie  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to 
raise  Addison's  fame  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dra- 
matist had  tamed  even  the  malignity  of  faction.  But 
literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  a  fiercer  passion  than 
party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous  Whig  that  the  fiercest 
attack  on  the  Whig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis 
published  Remarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with 
some  acuteness  and  with  much  coarseness  and  asperity. 
Addison  neither  defended  himself  nor  retaliated.  On 
many  points  he  had  an  excellent  defence  ;  and  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  retaliate ;  for  Dennis 
had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  comedies  :  he 
had,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than  most  men  of  those 
infirmities  and  eccentricities  which  excite  laugliter  ;  and 
Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absuixl  book  or  an 
absurd  man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison, 
however,  serenely  conscious  of  his  superiority,  looked 
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\Nnth  pity  on  his  assailant,  whose  temper,  naturally  ini- 
table  and  gloomy,  had  been  soured  by  want,  by  contro- 
versy, and  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's  fa- 
vour there  was  one  distinguished  by  talents  from  the 
rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not  less  by  malignity 
and  insincerity.  Pope  was  only  twenty-five.  But  his 
powers  had  expanded  to  their  full  maturity  ;  and  his 
best  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  had  recently  been 
published.  Of  his  genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed 
high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  early  discerned, 
what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less 
penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly 
boy  was  eager  to  revenge  himself  on  society  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  had  been  ])raised  with  cordial  warmth  ;  but  a 
gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excel- 
lent a  poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  illnatured 
personalities.  Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by 
the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  thanks 
for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
two  writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel, 
and  small  good  offices.  Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's 
miscellaneous  pieces  ;  and  Pope  furnished  Addison  with 
a  pi'ologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  Pope  hated  Den- 
nis, whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The 
appearance  of  the  Remarks  on  Cato  gave  the  irritable 
j)oet  an  oj^portunity  of  venting  his  malice  under  the 
show  of  friendship  ;  and  such  an  o])portunity  could  not 
but  be  welcomed  to  a  natiu'e  which  was  implacable  in 
enmity,  and  \\hich  always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the 
straight  path.  He  published,  accordingly,  the  Narrative 
of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis.  But  Pope  had  mistaken 
his  powers.     He  was  a  great  master  of  invective  and 
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inrcasm  :  he  could  dissect  a  chai'acter  in  terse  and  sono- 
rous couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis  :  but  of  dramatic 
talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had  written  a 
lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  Atticus,  or  that  on 
Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been  crushed. 
But  Pope  writing  Dialogue  resembled  —  to  borrow  Hor- 
ace's imagery  and  his  own  —  a  wolf,  which,  instead  of 
biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey  which  should 
try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show  ;  and  the  jests 
are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would 
call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shillino;  eallerv.  Dennis 
raves  about  the  drama  ;  and  the  nurse  thinks  that  he  is 
calling  for  a  dram.  "  There  is,"  he  cries,  "■  no  peripetia 
in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  all." 
"  Pray,  good  Sir,  be  not  angry,"  says  the  old  woman  ; 
"  I'll  fetch  change."  This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry 
of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  throuo-h  this 
officious  zeal,  and  felt  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it. 
So  foolish  and  spitefxd  a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good, 
and,  if  he  were  thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must 
do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of  rid- 
icule, he  had  never,  even  in  self  defence,  used  those 
powers  inhumanly  or  uncourteously  ;  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  let  others  make  his  fame  and  his  interests  a 
pretext  under  which  they  might  commit  outrages  from 
which  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accord- 
ingly declared  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  Narrative, 
that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  if  he  answered  the 
Remarks,  he  would  answer  them  like  a  gentleman  ;  and 
he  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was 
bitterly  mortified  ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
Addison. 
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In  September  1713  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear. 
Steele  had  gone  mad  about  pohtics.  A  general  election 
had  just  taken  place  :  he  had  been  chosen  member  for 
Stockbridge  ;  and  he  ftdly  expected  to  play  a  first  part 
in  Parliament.  The  immense  success  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been  tho 
editor  of  both  those  papers,  and  was  not  aware  how  en- 
tirely they  owed  their  influence  and  popularity  to  the 
genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  every  day  committed  some  offence  against 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the  discreet  and  mod- 
erate members  of  his  own  jiarty  regretted  and  con- 
demned his  folly.  "  I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles," 
Addison  wrote,  "  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his 
zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself.  But 
he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to  o-o  on,  and 
that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  particular  will 
have  no  weio-ht  with  him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  the  Englishman, 
which,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  contributions  from 
Addison,  completely  failed.  By  this  work,  by  some 
other  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the  airs  which 
he  gave  himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, he  made  the  Tories  so  angry  that  they  determined 
to  expel  him.  The  Whigs  stood  by  him  gallantly,  but 
were  unable  to  save  him.  The  vote  of  expulsion  was 
regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  vio- 
lence and  folly,  though  they  by  no  means  justified  the 
ste])s  which  his  enemies  took,  had  completely  disgusted 
his  friends  ;  nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place  which  he 
had  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about   this   time   conceived   the   desio-n   of 
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adding  an  eighth  volume  to  the  Spectator.  In  June 
1714,  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  appeared,  and 
during  about  six  months  three  papers  were  pubHshed 
weekly.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  between  Steele  Avithout  Addison  and 
Addison  without  Steele.  The  Englishman  is  forgotten  ; 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator  contains,  perhaps,  the 
finest  essays,  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  English 
lano;uao;e. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  blow  fell  suddenly.  It  found  the 
Tory  party  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unpre})ared 
for  any  great  effort.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced. 
Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief  min- 
ister. But  the  Queen  was  on  her  death-bed  before  the 
white  staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last  public  act  was 
to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Di;ke  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  emergency  produced  a  coalition  between 
all  sections  of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  George  the  Fn*st  was  pro- 
claimed without  opposition.  A  Council,  in  which  the 
leading  Whigs  had  seats,  took  the  direction  of  affairs 
till  the  new  King  should  arrive.  The  first  act  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  to  appoint  Addison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  King,  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  style  of  this  composition,  and  that 
the  Lords  Justices  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so 
flattering  to  mediocrity  should  be  popidar  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation.  But 
tlie  truth  must  be  told.     It   was  well  observed  by  Sir 
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James  JMackintosh,  whose  knowledo-e  of  these  times 
was  unequalled,  that  Addison  never,  in  any  official 
document,  affected  wit  or  eloquence,  and  that  his  de- 
s])atches  are,  without  exception,  remarkahle  for  un- 
pretending simplicity.  Everybody  who  knows  with 
what  ease  Addison's  finest  essays  were  produced  must 
be  convinced  that,  if  well  turned  phrases  had  been 
wanted,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  iinding 
them..  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
stoiy  is  not  absolutely  without  a  foundation.  It  may 
well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  till  he  had  con- 
sulted experienced  clerks  who  remembered  the  times 
when  William  the  Third  was  absent  on  the  continent, 
in  what  form  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Regency  to 
the  King  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  ablest  statesmen  of  our  time.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example, 
would,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  found  quite  as  ig- 
norant. Every  office  has  some  little  mysteries  which 
the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little  attention,  and 
which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intui- 
tion. One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department ;  another  by  his  deputy :  to  a  third  the 
royal  sign  manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  is 
to  be  registered,  and  another  is  not.  One  sentence 
must  be  in  black  ink,  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the 
ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were  moved  to  the  India 
Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India  Board  were 
moved  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  instruc- 
tion on  points  hke  these  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he  became,  for 
the  first  time.  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the   First   took    possession   of  his   kingdom 
ivithout  (opposition.     A  new  ministry  was  formed,  and 
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a  :i.'w  Parliament  favourable  to  the  Whigs  chosen. 
Sunderland  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land :  and  Addison  as^in  went  to  Dublin  as  Chief 
Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided ;  and  there  was  much  spec- 
ulation about  the  way  in  which  the  Dean  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  behave  towards  each  other.  The  relations 
which  existed  between  these  remarkable  men  form  an 
interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  history. 
They  had  early  attached  themselves  to  the  same  polit- 
ical party  and  to  the  same  patrons.  While  Anne's 
Whig  mini.-;try  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  Swift  to 
London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland 
had  given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other. 
They  weie  the  two  shrewdest  observers  of  their  age. 
But  their  observations  on  each  other  had  led  them  to 
favourable  conclusions.  Swift  did  full  justice  to  the 
rai'e  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  under 
the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addison,  on  the 
other  hand,  discerned  much  good  nature  under  the 
severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Swift  of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very 
different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely. 
Tlie  Whior  statesmen  loaded  Addison  with  solid  bene- 
fits.  They  praised  Swift,  asked  him  to  diimer,  and  did 
nothinrr  more  for  him.  His  i)rofession  laid  them  under 
a  difficulty.  In  the  state  they  could  not  promote  him  ; 
and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  on  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public,  which  had 
no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  make 
fair  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Hali- 
fax and  Somers  fi-om  serving  him,  thought  himself  an 
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ill  used  man,  sacrificed  lionour  and  consistency  to 
I'evenge,  joined  the  Tories,  and  became  tlieir  most  for- 
midable champion.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  his 
old  friends  were  less  to  bhime  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  Queen  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable  ;  and  it 
was  witli  the  greatest  difficulty  tliat  he  obtained  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  no  great  vakie,  on  condition  of 
fixing  his  residence  in  a  country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had  produced,  not 
indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  coolness  between  Swift  and 
Addison.  They  at  lenirth  ceased  altoo-ether  to  see 
each  other.  Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tacit 
compact  like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests  in  the 
Iliad. 

'Eyx^o,  J'  uAa^Awv  uXeu/XEOa  Kal  di'  ofilXov 
RoXauI  fiiv  yup  ifiol  Tpuff  k'aeitoI  : '  imnovpoi, 
KrelvEiv,  6v  kh  iSeof  yt  irupy  Kal  TToaal  h.i,\tUi), 
lioyjAoi  6'  ail  aoi  'Axaiot,  ivaipe/isv,  ov  Ke  diivrjai. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated  and 
insulted  nobody,  sliould  not  liave  calumniated  or  in- 
sulted Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swift,  to  whom 
neither  genius  nor  yirtue  was  sacred,  and  who  generally 
seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  shoidd  luwe  shown  so 
much  respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  chano'ed.  The  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  secured  in  England  the  liber- 
ties of  the  ])eople,  and  in  Ireland  the  dominion  of  the 
Protestant  caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odious 
than  any  other  man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  j)elted 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin  ;  and  could  not  venture  to 
ride  along  the  strand  for  his  health  without  the  attend- 
ance of  armed    servants.       jNlany  wdiom   he   had  for- 
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merly  served  now  libelled  and  insulted  him.-  At  this 
time  Addison  arrived.  He  had  been  advised  not  to 
show  the  smallest  civility  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
He  had  answered,  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party 
was  suspected,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  political 
opponents  ;  but  that  one  who  had  been  a  steady  Whig 
in  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  good  cause 
was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend 
who  was  one  of  the  vanquished  Tories.  His  kindness 
was  soothing  to  the  proud  and  cruelly  wounded  spirit 
of  Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed  their 
habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison  whose  political  opinions 
agreed  with  his  shared  his  o-ood  fortune.  He  took 
Tickell  with  him  to  Ireland.  He  ])rocured  for  Budgell 
a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  kingdom.  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  provided  for  in  England.  Steele  had 
injured  himself  so  much  by  his  eccentricity  and  per- 
verseness,  that  he  obtained  but  a  very  small  part 
of  what  he  thought  his  due.  He  was,  however, 
knighted  ;  he  had  a  place  in  the  household  ;  and  he 
subsequently  received  other  marks  of  favour  from  the 
court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  lono;  in  Ireland.  In  1715 
he  quitted  his  secretaryship  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  same  year  his  comedy  of  the  Drummer 
was  broixo-ht  on  the  stao-e.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  not  announced  ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ; 
and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the  evidence,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It  is  not  in 
Addison's  best  manner  ;  but  it  contains  numerous  pas- 
.'■ages  which   no  other  writer  known   lo  us   could  have 
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produced.  It  was  again  performed  after  Addison's 
death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715,  while  the  Re- 
bellion was  still  raging  in  Scotland,  Addison  published 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  called  the  Freeholder. 
Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few 
sei'ious  j)apers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his  friend 
Lord  Somers,  and  certainly  no  satirical  papers  superior 
to  those  in  which  the  Tory  fox-hunter  is  introduced. 
Tliis  character  is  the  original  of  Squire  Western,  and 
is  drawn  with  all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  which  Fielding  was  altogether  destitute.  As  none 
of  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  his  genius 
than  the  Freeholder,  so  none  does  more  honour  to  his 
moral  character.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the 
candour  and  humanity  of  a  political  writer  whom  even 
the  excitement  of  civil  war  cannot  huriy  into  unseemly 
violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was  then  the 
stronghold  of  Toryism.  The  Hio-h  Street  had  been 
repeatedly  lined  with  bayonets  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  disaffected  gownsmen  ;  and  traitors  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Government  had  been  concealed  in 
the  garrets  of  several  colleges.  Yet  the  admonition 
which,  even  under  such  circumstances,  Addison  ad- 
dressed to  the  Univei'sity,  is  singularly  gentle,  respect- 
ful, and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary 
persons.  His  foxhunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
violent,  is  at  heart  a  good  fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed 
by  the  clemency  of  the  King.  Steele  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  friend's  moderation,  and,  though  he  acknowl- 
edged   that    the    Freeholder  was    excellently    written. 
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complained  tliat  the  ministiy  played  on  a  lute  when  it 
was  necessary  to  blow  the  tnimpet.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  execute  a  flourish  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  tried  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation  by 
means  of  a  paper  called  the  Town  Talk,  which  is  now 
as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Englishman,  as  his  Crisis, 
as  his  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  as  his 
Reader,  in  short,  as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  without 
the  help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was  acted, 
and  in  which  the  first  numbers  of  the  Freeholder  ap- 
peared, the  estrangement  of  Pope  and  Addison  became 
complete.  Addison  had  from  the  first  seen  that  Pope 
was  false  and  malevolent.  Pope  had  discovered  that 
Addison  was  jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a 
strange  manner.  Pope  had  written  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supernatural  machinery. 
These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly  applauded,  and  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by  Addison.  Then  Pope 
thought  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla, 
Crispissa,  and  Umbi-iel,  and  resolved  to  interweave  the 
Rosicrucian  mythology  with  the  original  fabric.  He 
asked  Addison's  advice.  Addison  said  that  the  poem 
as  it  stood  was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  entreated 
Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring  what  was  so  excel- 
lent in  trying  to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  declared 
that  this  insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan  was 
most  ingenious,  and  that  he  afterwards  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  success.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  Addison's  advice  was  bad  ?  And  if  Addison's  ad- 
vice was  bad,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  given 
Irom  bad  motives  ?     If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether 
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we  would  advise  liini  to  risk  liis  all  in  a  lottery  of  wliicli 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do 
our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a  risk 
Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  tliirty  thousanc. 
poiind  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had  coun- 
selled hiin  ill  ;  and  we  should  certainly  think  it  the 
lieio'ht  of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having  been 
actuated  bv  malice.  We  think  Addison's  advice  good 
advice.  It  rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the  result  of 
lon<T  and  wide  ex})erience.  The  general  rule  undoitbt- 
edly  is  that,  when  a  successful  work  of  imagination 
has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  AVe  cannot 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  rule  has  been  transgressed  with  happy  effect,  except 
the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso  recast 
his  Jerusalem.  Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  his  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself, 
emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success  with  which  he  had 
expanded  and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made 
the  same  experiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All  these  at- 
tempts failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would, 
once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself 
do  twice,  and  what  nobody  else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad, 
why  should  we  pronounce  it  dishonest  ?  Scott  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  best  friends  predicted  the  failure  of 
Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so 
unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust.  Hume  tried  to  dis- 
suade Robei'tson  from  writing  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
[irojihesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  rep- 
resentation. But  Scott,  Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison, 
bad  the  cood  sense  and  generosity  to  give  their  advisers 
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credit  for  the  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  tlie 
Iliad,  he  met  Addison  at  a  cotfeehouse.  Phillipps  and 
Piudo'ell  were  there  :  but  their  sovereign  got  rid  of 
them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him  alone.  After 
dinner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a  difficulty 
which  he  wished  to  explain.  "  Tickell,"  he  said, 
"  translated  some  time  ago  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and  correct  it.  I  can- 
not therefore  ask  to  see  yours  ;  for  that  would  be  double 
dealing."  Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that 
his  second  book  might  have  the  advantage  of  Addison's 
revision.  Addison  readily  agreed,  looked  over  the  sec- 
ond book,  and  sent  it  back  with  warm  commendations. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  ai)peared  soon 
after  this  conversation.  In  the  preface,  all  rivalry  was 
earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell  declared  that  he  should 
not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That  enterprise  he  should 
leave  to  powers  which  he  admitted  to  l^e  superior  to  his 
own.  His  only  view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this  speci- 
men was  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  public  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made  some 
progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pro- 
nounced both  the  versions  good,  but  maintained  that 
Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original.  The  town  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of  j)recedence. 
Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said  to  have  translated 
the  Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used 
in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsununer  Night's 
Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance  with  an 
ass's  head   instead   of  his    own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims, 
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"•  Bless  thee  !  Bottom,  bless  tliee  !  thou  art  translated.'' 
In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope 
or  Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  "  Bless  thee ! 
Homer  ;  thou  art  translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  no  man  in  Addison's  situation  could  have  acted 
more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  towards  Pope,  and  to- 
wards Tickell,  than  he  appears  to  have  done.  But  an 
odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope. 
He  fancied,  and  he  soon  firmly  believed,  that  there 
was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  his  fame  and  his  fortunes. 
The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his  reputation  was 
to  be  depreciated.  The  subscription,  on  which  rested 
his  hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  translation : 
Tickell  had  consented  to  father  it ;  and  the  wits  of 
Button's  had  united  to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  grave 
accusation  ?  The  answer  is  short.  There  is  abso- 
lutely none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved 
Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this  version  ?  W^xs  it 
a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of  producing  ? 
Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  Fellow  of  a  College  at 
Oxford,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 
construe  the  Iliad  ;  and  he  was  a  better  versifier  than 
his  friend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to 
have  discovered  any  turns  of  expression  pecuhar  to 
Addison.  Had  such  turns  of  expression  been  dis- 
covered, they  would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  his  friend's  lines, 
as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  accused 
persons   which   makes   the   accusation   probable  ?     We 
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ansAver  confidently  —  nothing.  Tickell  was  long  after 
this  time  described  by  Pope  himself  as  a  very  fair  and 
wortliy  man.  Addison  had  been,  during  many  years, 
before  the  public.  Literary  rivals,  political  opponents, 
had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But  neither  envy  nor 
faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  imputed  to  him 
a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honour  and  of 
social  morality.  Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly 
jealous  of  fome,  and  capable  of  stooping  to  base  and 
wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  competitors, 
would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long  ?  He  was 
a  writer  of  tragedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Rowe  ?  He 
was  a  writer  of  comedy  :  had  he  not  done  ample  justice 
to  Congreve,  and  given  valuable  help  to  Steele  ?  He 
was  a  pamphleteer :  have  not  his  good  nature  and 
generosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in 
fame  and  his  adversary  in  politics  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany 
seems  to  us  highly  improbable.  That  Addison  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to  us  highly  im- 
probable. But  that  these  two  men  should  have  con- 
spired together  to  commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  improb- 
able in  a  tenfold  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  us  of 
their  intercourse  tends  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the 
intercourse,  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.  These  are 
some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured  forth  his 
sorrow  over  the  coffin  of  Addison  : 

"  Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  V 
Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thine  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend. 
When  rage  misguides  me.  or  wiien  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  [ileasure  charms. 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thouglits  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  iliali  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more." 
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In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know,  did  this 
guardian  genius  invite  his  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  sucdi 
as  the  E(Utor  of  the  Satirist  would  hardly  dare  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Editor  of  the  Age  ? 

AVe  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  accusation 
which  he  knew  to  be  false.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true  ;  and  the  evidence 
on  which  he  believed  it  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart. 
His  own  life  was  one  lono-  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and 
as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he  suspected  Addison 
and  Tickell.  He  was  all  stiletto  and  mask.  To  injure, 
to  insult,  and  to  save  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and 
equivocated.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  Aaron  Hill  ; 
he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He 
published  a  still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  with 
more  than  usual  effrontery  and  vehemence.  He  puffed 
himself  and  abused  his  enemies  iinder  feioned  names. 
He  robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised 
the  hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides  his  frauds  of  ma- 
lignity, of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  there  were 
frauds  which  he  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of 
fi-aud  alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem,  a  pleasure 
in  outwitting  all  who  came  near  him.  Whatever  his 
object  might  be,  the  indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which 
he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubtedly  felt 
as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
feel  for  any  human  being.  Yet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive  except  the 
mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been  guihy  of  an  act  of 
gross  perfdy  to  Bolingbroke. 
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Notliincr  was  more  natiiral  than  that  such  a  man  as 
this  sliould  attribute  to  others  that  which  he  felt  within 
himself.  A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanation  is 
frankly  given  to  him.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  all  a  ro- 
mance. A  line  of  conduct  scrupulously  fair,  and  even 
friendly,  is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  convinced  that 
it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  intrigue  by  which  he  is  to 
be  dism-aced  and  ruined.  It  is  vain  to  ask  him  for 
proofs.  He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those 
Avhich  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length  provoked  Ad- 
dison to  retaliate  for  the  first  and  last  time,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certainty.  We  have  only  Pope's  story, 
which  runs  thus.  A  pamphlet  appeared  containing 
some  reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.  What 
those  reflections  were,  and  whether  thev  were  reflec- 
tions  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  we  have  now 
no  means  of  decidincp.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish 
and  vicious  lad,  who  regarded  Addison  Avith  the  feel- 
ings with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  their  best 
friends,  told  Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamphlet 
had  been  written  by  Addison's  direction.  When  we 
consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  in 
passing  even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest 
man,  and  when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest 
man  neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furious.  He 
had  already  sketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  prose. 
In  his  anger  he  turned  this  jn-ose  into  the  brilliant 
and  energetic  lines  which  everybody  knows  by  heart, 
or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison. 
One  charge  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill 
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is  probably  not  witliout  foundation.  Addison  was,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a 
circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputations 
which  these  famous  lines  are  intended  to  convey, 
scarcely  one  has  (3ver  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some 
are  certainly  false.  That  Addison  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  "  damning  with  feint  praise "  appears  from  innu- 
merable passages  in  his  writings,  and  from  none  more 
than  from  those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is 
not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man 
who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  as  "  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly, 
we  cannot  doubt.  That  he  was  conscious  of  one  of 
the  weaknesses  with  which  he  was  reproached  is  highly 
probable.  But  his  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  acquitted 
him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  acted 
like  himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his  own  weapons, 
more  than  Pope's  match ;  and  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and  diseased  body, 
tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and  diseased  mind; 
spite  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benev- 
olent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ad- 
mired in  Mr.  Joseph  Surface  ;  a  feeble  sickly  licen- 
tiousness ;  an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noisome  images  ; 
these  were  things  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than 
that  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could  easily  have 
held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addison 
had,  moreover,  at  his  command,  other  means  of  ven- 
geance which  a  bad  man  Avould  not  have  scrupled  to 
vise.  He  was  powerful  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Cath- 
olic ;  and,  in  those  times,  a  minister  would  have  found 
it  easy  to  harass  the  most  innocent  Catholic  by  innu- 
merable   petty    vexations.     Pope,   near   twenty   years 
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later,  said  tliat  "  through  the  lenity  of  the  government 
alone  he  could  live  with  comfort."  "  Consider,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  injury  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
credit  may  do  to  a  private  person,  under  penal  laws  and 
many  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert 
in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of  learning  to  put 
down  their  names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  said,  from  the  specimens  already  published, 
that  the  masterly  hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for 
Homer  as  Dryden  had  done  for  Virgil.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  always  treated  Pojje,  by 
Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  justice.  Friendship 
was,  of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
play  the  ignominious  part  of  talebearer  on  this  occasion, 
may  have  been  his  dislike  of  the  marriage  which  Avas 
about  to  take  place  between  his  mother  and  Addison. 
The  Countess  Do\vao;er,  a  dauo-hter  of  the  old  and 
honourable  family  of  the  Middletons  of  Chirk,  a  family 
which,  in  any  country  but  ours,  would  be  called  noble, 
resided  at  Holland  House.  Addison  had,  during  some 
years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling,  once  the 
abode  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of 
London,  and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town 
residence.  But,  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  George  the 
First,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen  wandered  between 
"•reen  hedges,  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from 
Kensington  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addi- 
son  and  Lady  Warwick  were  country  neighbours, 
and  became  intimate  friends.  The  great  wit  and 
scholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  Lord  from  the  fash- 
ionable   amusements    of    beating    watchmen,   b -eaking 
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windows,  and  jollino;  women  in  lioo-slieads  down  Hoi- 
born  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  tlie  ])ractice  of 
virtue.  These  well  meant  exertions  did  little  good, 
howeA'er,  either  to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord 
Warwick  grew  up  a  rake  ;  and  Addison  fell  in  love. 
The  mature  beauty  of  the  Countess  has  been  celebrated 
by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  very  large  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  flatteiy,  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  a  fine  woman  ;  and  her  rank  doubt-, 
less  heightened  her  attractions.  The  courtship  was 
long.  The  hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen 
and  fiUen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attach- 
ment was  at  length  matter  of  such  notoriety  that,  when 
he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time,  Rowe  addressed 
some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Ad- 
dison should  be  called  Lycidas,  a  name  of  singularly  evil 
omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to  cross  St.  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was  indeed 
able  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms.  He  had  reason 
to  expect  preferment  even  higher  than  that  which  he 
had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortune  of  a 
brother  who  died  Governor  of  Madras.  He  had  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed to  his  domain  in  very  tolerable  verse  by  one  of 
the  neighbouring  squires,  the  poetical  foxhunter,  Wil- 
liam Somervile.  In  August  1716,  the  news]iai)ers  an- 
nounced that  Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for 
many  excellent  works  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  es- 
poused the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House,  a  house 
which  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  dis- 
tinguished  in  political  and  literary  history  than  any 
other  private  dwelling  in  England.     His  portrait  still 
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hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleasing  ;  the  complex- 
ion is  remarkably  fair  ;  but,  in  the  expression  we  trace 
ratlier  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  than  the  force 
and  keenness  of  his  intellect. 

Not  lono;  after  his  marriao-e  he  reached  the  heio;ht  of 
civil  greatness.  The  Whig  Government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Lord 
Townshend  led  one  section  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Sun- 
derland the  other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717, 
Sunderland  triumphed.  Townshend  retired  from  office, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sun- 
derland proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  INIinistry  ;  and 
Addison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at 
first  declined  by  him.  Men  equally  versed  in  official 
business  might  easily  have  been  found';  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistance  from 
him  in  debate.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  popularity, 
to  his  stainless  probity,  and  to  his  literary  fame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the  Cabinet  when 
his  health  beo;an  to  fiiil.  From  one  serious  attack  he 
recovered  in  the  autumn  ;  and  his  recovery  was  cele- 
brated in  Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by  Vin- 
cent Bourne,  who  Avas  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  relapse  soon  took  place  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Addison  was  prevented  by  a  severe  asthma 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post.  He  resigned 
it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Craggs,  a  young 
man  whose  natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, were  quick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  person 
and  winning  manners  had  made  him  generallv  accepta- 
ble  in  society,  and  Avho,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably 
have  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of 
Walpole. 
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As  yet  there  Avas  no  Joseph  Hume.  The  Ministers, 
therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  rctirino; 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  what 
form  this  ])ension  was  given  we  are  not  told  by  the 
biograpliers,  and  have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Addison  did  not  vacate  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seems  to  have  re-established 
his  health  ;  and  he  thanked  God,  with  cheerful  piety, 
for  having  set  him  free  both  from  his  office  and  from 
liis  asthma.  Many  yeai's  seemed  to  be  before  him, 
and  he  meditated  many  works,  a  tragedy  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  last  performance, 
a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare,  has  come  down  to  us. 

But  tlie  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and  gradually 
prevailed  against  all  the  resources  of  medicine.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  last  months  of  such  a  life 
should  have  been  overclouded  both  by  domestic  and  by 
political  vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early, 
which  has  been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented  his  wife  as  an 
arrogant  and  imperious  woman.  It  is  said  that,  till  his 
health  fiiiled  him,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  Coun- 
tess Dowao-er  and  her  magnificent  dinino;room,  blazincr 
with  the  gilded  devices  of  the  House  of  Rich,  to  some 
tavern  where  he  could  enjoy  a  langh,  a  talk  about  Vir- 
gil and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  with  the  friends 
of  his  happier  days.  All  those  friends,  however,  were 
not  left  to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  s^du- 
ally  estranged  by  various  causes.  He  considered  him- 
self as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved  martyrdom 
for  his  political  principles,  and  demanded,  when  the 
Whig  partv  was  triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for 
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what  he  had  suffered  when  it  was  mihtaiit.  The  Whig 
leaders  took  a  very  different  view  of  his  claims.  They 
thought  that  he  had,  by  liis  own  petuhance  and  folly, 
brouo-ht  them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble,  and  thouo;h 
they  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled  out  favours 
to  him  with  a  sparing  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  angiy  with  them,  and  especially  angry  with 
Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  have  disturbed 
Sir  Richard,  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at 
thirty,  was  made  by  Addison  Undersecretary  of  State ; 
while  the  Editor  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author 
of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridse  who  liad 
been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicita- 
tions and  complaints,  to  content  himself  with  a  share 
in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Steele  himself 
says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Congreve,  that  Addison, 
by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  "  incurred  the  warmest  re- 
sentment of  other  gentlemen  ;"  and  every  thing  seems 
to  indicate  that,  of  those  resentful  gentlemen,  Steele 
was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he 
considered  as  Addison's  unkindness,  a  new  cause  of 
quarrel  arose.  The  Whig  party,  already  divided  against 
itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  celebrated  Bill 
for  limiting  the  number  of  Peers  had  been  brouoht  in. 
The  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
nobles  whose  origin  permitted  them  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
was  the  ostensible  author  of  the  measure.  But  it  was 
supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most  pernicious  ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  motives  which  induced  Sunder- 
land to  frame  it  were  not  honourable  to  him.  But  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  best 
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and  wisest  men  of  that  ai^e.  Nor  was  tliis  strano;o. 
The  royal  })reroi;ative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the; 
generation  then  in  the  vigour  of  hie,  been  so  grossly 
abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a  jealousy  which, 
when  the  })eculiar  situation  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The 
particular  prerogative  of  creating  peers  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by  Queen 
Anne's  last  Ministry ;  and  even  the  Tories  admitted 
that  her  Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has  since  been 
called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done  what  only  an  ex- 
treme case  could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  English 
constitution,  according  to  many  high  authorities,  was 
that  three  independent  powers,  the  sovereign,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  commons,  ought  constantly  to  act  as 
checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound,  it 
seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  other  two,  was  absurd.  But 
if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could  not  well 
be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  was  in- 
debted only  to  their  moderation  for  any  power  which  it 
might  be  suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Opposition,  Addison  with 
the  Ministers.  Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  Plebeian, 
vehemently  attacked  the  bill.  Sunderland  called  for 
help  on  Addison,  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call.  In  a 
paper  called  the  Old  Whig,  he  answered,  and  indeed 
refuted  Steele's  arginnents.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
premises  of  both  the  controversialists  were  unsound, 
that,  on  those  premises,  Addison  rea.soned  well  and 
Steele  ill,  and  that  consequently  Addison  brought  out 
a  false  conclusion  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the 
truth.     In    style,    in   wit,    and    in    politeness,  Addison 
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maintained  liis   superiority,  though   the  Old  Whig  is 
by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  o))ponents  observed  the 
laws  of  proj)riety.  But  at  length  Steele  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  throw  an  odious  imputation  on  the 
morals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  administration.  Addison 
replied  with  severity,  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  less 
severity  than  was  due  to  so  grave  an  offence  against 
morality  and  decorum  ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger, 
forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good 
breeding.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It 
is  asserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  Addison 
designated  Steele  as  "little  Dicky."  This  assertion 
was  repeated  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old 
Wliio',  and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  for  whom  therefore  there  is  less  excuse.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  the  words  "  little  Dicky  "  occur  in  the  Old 
Wliio-,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Richard.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  words  "  little  Isaac  "  occur  in  the 
Duenna,  and  that  Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  But  we 
confidently  affirm  that  Addison's  httle  Dicky  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with 
Newton.  If  we  apply  the  words  "  little  Dicky "  to 
Steele,  we  deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  passage, 
not  only  of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little 
Dicky  was  the  nickname  of  Henry  Norris,  an  actor  of 
remarkably  small  stature,  but  of  great  humour,  who 
played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  part, 
in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. ^ 

1  We  will  transcribe  the  whole  paragraph.     How  it  can  ever  have  been 
misunderstood  is  unintelligible  to  us. 
"  But  our  author's  chief  concern  is  for  the  poor  Ilouse  of  CommoDS. 
VOL.  V.  27 
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Tlie  morited  repi'oof  which  Steele  had  received, 
tliough  softened  by  some  kind  and  courteous  expres- 
sions, galled  him  bitterly.  He  replied  with  little  force 
and  great  acrimony  ;  but  no  rejoinder  ap])eared.  Ad- 
dison was  liist  hastenino;  to  his  grave  :  and  had,  we 
may  well  suppose,  little  disposition  to  prosecute  a 
quarrel  with  an  old  friend.  His  complaint  had  ter- 
minated in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and  manfully. 
But  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  his 
physicians,  and  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die. 

His  works  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Tickell,  and 
dedicated  them  a  very  few  days  before  his  death  to 
Crao-o-s,  in  a  letter  written  with  the  sweet  and  graceful 
eloquence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this,  his  last 
composition,  he  alluded  to  his  approaching  end  in  words 
so  manly,  so  cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  tears.  At  the  same  time  he 
earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of  Tickell  to  the 
care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedica- 
tion was  written,  Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was 
then  living  by  his  wits  about  towm,  to  come  to  Hol- 
land House,  (jay  went,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindness.     To   his  amazement  his  forgiveness  was  *un- 


whom  he  represents  as  naked  and  defenceless,  when  the  Crown,  by  losing 
this  prerotrativo,  would  he  less  ahle  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  a 
House  of  Lords.  Who  forbears  laughing  when  the  Spanish  Friar  repre- 
sents little  Dicky,  under  the  person  of  Gomez,  insulting  the  Colonel  that 
was  able  to  fright  him  nut  of  his  wits  with  a  single  frown?  This  (jiomez, 
says  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  got  him  down,  the  Devil  being  strong 
in  him,  and  gave  him  bastinado  on  bastinado,  and  buftet  on  buffet,  which 
the  poor  Colonel,  beng  prostrate,  suffered  with  a  most  Christian  patience. 
The  improbability  of  the  fact  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  in  the  audience; 
and  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a  British  House  of  Commons,  if  we  may 
guess,  from  its  conduct  hithertr),  that  it  will  scarce  be  either  so  tame  or  so 
weak  as  our  author  siqiposcs." 
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plored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor  Gay,  the  most  good- 
natured  and  snnple  of  mankind,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Ad- 
dison's mind,  and  which  he  dechired  himself  anxious  to 
repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  ;  and 
the  parting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both  sides. 
Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had  been 
in  agitation  at  Court,  and  had  been  frustrated  by 
Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  this  improbable.  Gay 
had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.  But  in 
the  Queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  was  still  connected  with  many  Tories.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while  heated  by  conflict, 
should  have  thouo;ht  himself  justified  in  obstructino-  the 
preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political 
enemy.  Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing  his 
whole  life,  and  earnestly  scrutinising  all  his  motives,  he 
should  think  that  he  had  acted  an  unkind  and  ungen- 
erous  part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distressed  man  of 
letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  fi'om  this  anecdote.  It 
appears  that  Addison,  on  his  deathbed,  called  himself 
to  a  strict  account,  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had 
asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not  even 
suspected  that  he  had  committed,  for  an  injury  which 
would  have  caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender 
conscience.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  conspiracy 
against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have 
expressed  some  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime  ?  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  arguments  and  evidence 
for  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither  argument  nor 
evidence  for  the  accusation. 
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The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene. 
His  interview  with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known. 
"  See,"  he  said,  "  how  a  Christian  can  die."  The 
piety  of  Addison  was,  in  truth,  of  a  singularlv  cheerful 
character.  The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his 
devotional  writings  is  m-atitude.  God  was  to  him  the 
allwise  and  allpowerful  friend  who  had  Avatched  over 
his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tenderness  ;  who 
had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  them- 
selves in  prayer ;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from 
tlie  snares  of  vice ;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over 
with  worldly  blessings ;  who  had  doubled  the  value  of 
those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy 
them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them  ;  who  had 
rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had  purified 
the  autumnal  air  of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained 
the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms,  his 
favourite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
things  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
crook  guides  the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich  with 
herbage.  On  that  o-oodness  to  which  he  ascribed  all 
the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death 
with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June  1719.  He  had  just  entered  on  his 
forty-eishth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The 
choir  sang  a  funeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of 
those  Tories  who  had  loved  and  honoured  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  Whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led 
the  procession  by  torchlight,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  the 
Cliapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.      On  the  north  side  of 
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that  Chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  House  of  Albemarle, 
the  coffin  of  Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  iVIon- 
tao;ue.  Yet  a  few  months  ;  and  the  same  mourners 
passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad  an- 
them was  aoain  chanted.  The  same  vault  was  aiiain 
opened ;  and  the  coffin  of  Craggs  Avas  placed  close  to 
the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison  ; 
but  one  alone  is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed 
his  friend  in  an  elegy  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  name  in  our  literature,  and  which,  unites  the. 
energy  arid  magnificence  of  Dryden  to  the  tenderness 
and  purity  of  Covvper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed 
to  a  superb  edition  of  Addison's  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  1721,  by  subscription.  The  names  of  the 
subscribers  proved  how  widely  his  fame  had  been 
spread.  That  his  countrymen  should  be  eager  to 
possess  his  writings,  even  in  a  costly  form,  is  not  won- 
derful. But  it  is  wonderful  that,  thouoh  Eniilish  litera- 
ture  was  then  little  studied  on  the  continent,  Si>anish 
Grandees,  Itahan  Prelates,  Marshals  of  France,  should 
be  found  in  the  list.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
names  are  those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince 
Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal  Du- 
bois. We  ought  to  add  that  this  edition,  though  emi- 
nently beautiful,  is  in  some  important  points  defective ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of 
Addison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble 
widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful  and  attached  friends, 
f^hould  have  thought  of  placing  even  a  sim]>le  tablet, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
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It  was  not  till  three  generations  liad  laughed  and  wept 
over  his  pages,  that  the  omission  was  supplied  by  the 
public  veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time,  his 
image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Corner.  It 
represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his 
dressing  gown,  and  freed  from  his  wig,  ste])ping  from 
his  parlour  at  Chelsea  into  his  trim  little  garden,  with 
the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  I^oves  of 
Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the  next  day's 
Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a  mark  of  national  re- 
spect was  due  to  the  unsullied  statesman,  to  the  accom- 
phshed  scholar,  to  the  master  of  ])ure  English  elo- 
quence, to  the  consummate  painter  of  life  and  maimers. 
It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who, 
without  inflictin-i  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social 
reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a  long 
and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been 
led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  virtue  by  fanaticism. 


{Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1844.) 

Tins  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  onr  serious 
attention.  It  is  an  appeal,  solemnly  made  to  posterity 
by  a  man  who  played  a  cons])icuous  ])art  in  great  events, 
and  who  rei)resents  himself  as  deeply  aggrieved  by  the 
rash  and  malevolent  censure  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  give  ready  audience. 
We  can  ])erform  no  duty  more  useful  to  society,  or  more 
agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making, 
as  far  as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered 
and  persecuted  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  therefore 
promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this  copious  apol- 
ogy for  tile  life  of  Bertrand  Barere.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  ;  and  we  now  pur])ose  to  do  him,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  full  and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this  case 
does  not  come  into  court  alone.  He  is  attended  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  by  two  compurgators,  who  occupy 
highly  honovu'able  stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David 
of  Angers,  Member  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculj> 
tor,  and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  favourite 
pupil,  though  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  painter  who  bore 
the  same  name.     The  other,  to  whom  we  owe  the  bio- 

1  Mimoires  de  Bertrand  Barere ;  publics  par  MM.  Hii'I'olyte  Caknot. 
Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  D^put^s,  et  David  d'Aiifrers,  Membre  de 
riimtitut:  pri-cedes  d'uue  Notice  Historique  pur  H.  Cakkot.  4  tomes. 
Paris  :  \hi:i. 
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graphical  preface,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  son  of  the  celebrated 
Director.  In  the  iudixment  of  M.  David  and  of  M. 
Hi])polyte  Carnot,  Barere  was  a  deserving  and  an  ill- 
used  man,  a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  faultless, 
must  yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  infirmity  of  Innnan  nature,  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  entitled  to  our  esteem.  It 
will  be  for  the  public  to  determine,  after  a  full  hearing, 
whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus  connecting  their 
names  Avitli  that  of  Barere,  raised  his  character  or 
lowered  their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened  this 
book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of  any  feeling  likely 
to  pervert  our  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  we  had  long 
entertained  a  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  Barere  ;  but 
to  this  opinion  we  Avere  not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by 
any  interest.  Our  dislike  was  a  reasonable  dislike,  and 
might  have  been  removed  by  reason.  Indeed  our 
expectation  was,  tliat  these  Memoirs  would  in  some 
measure  clear  Barere's  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate 
himself  from  all  the  charn-es  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible ;  and  his  editors 
admit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we  thought  it 
highly  probable  that  some  grave  accusations  would  be 
refuted,  and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would  liave 
been  forced  to  plead  guilty  would  be  greatly  exten- 
uated. We  wei'e  not  disposed  to  be  severe.  We  were 
fully  aware  that  temptations  such  as  those  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  were  exposed  must  try  severely  the 
streno-th  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination 
has  always  been  to  regard  with  an  indulgence,  which  to 
some  rigid  moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults  into 
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whicli  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are  sometimes  hnrried 
by  the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated  zeal  for  a  pub- 
lic cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  compan  1 
it  with  other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which  Barere 
bore  a  part.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  express  the  op»inion 
to  which  this  investio;ation  has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this :  that  Barere  approached 
neai'er  than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction, 
whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea  of  consummate  and 
universal  dej)ravity.  In  him  the  qualities  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities  which 
are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an  exquisite 
and  absohite  harmony.  In  almost  every  particular  sort 
of  wickedness  he  has  had  rivals.  His  sensuality  was 
immoderate  ;  but  this  Avas  a  failiu";  common  to  him 
with  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have  been 
many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel,  a  few  as 
mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  may  also  have  been 
as  great  liars,  though  we  never  met  with  them  or  read 
of  them.  But  when  we  put  every  thing  together,  sen- 
suality, poltroonery,,  baseness,  efl^i-ontery,  mr;ndacity, 
barbarity,  the  result  is  somethino;  whicli  in  a  novel  we 
should  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to  try  a 
man  situated  as  Barere  was  by  a  severe  standard.  Nor 
have  we  done  so.  We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him 
by  comparing  him,  not  with  ])oliticians  of  stainless 
character,  not  with  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  or  General 
Washington,  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  Earl  Grey,  but 
with  Jiis  own  colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That  party 
in<duded  a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  men  that 
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ever  lived  ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like  Barere.  Com- 
pared Avitli  him,  Fouche  seems  honest ;  Billaud  seems 
humane  ;  Hebert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Every 
other  chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  has 
found  apologists :  one  set  of  men  exalts  the  Girondists  ; 
another  set  justifies  Danton ;  a  third  deifies  Robes- 
pierre :  but  Bai'ere  has  remained  without  a  defender. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a  very  sim])le  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties  had  some 
good  qualities  ;  and  Barere  had  none.  The  genil^s, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Girondist 
statesmen  more  than  atoned  for  what  was  cu]j)ab]e  in 
their  conduct,  and  should  have  protected  them  from 
the  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as 
Barei'e.  Danton  and  Kobes[)ierre  were  indeed  bad 
men  ;  but  in  both  of  them  some  important  parts  of  the 
mind  remained  sound.  Danton  was  brave  and  reso- 
lute, fond  of  pleasure,  of  power,  and  of  distinction,  with 
vehement  passions,  with  lax  principles,  but  with  some 
kind  and  manly  feelings,  ca[)able  of  great  crimes,  but 
capable  also  of  friendship  and  of  compassion.  He, 
therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of 
bold  and  sanguine  dispositions.  Robespierre  was  a 
vain,  envious,  and  suspicious  man,  with  a  hard  heart, 
Aveak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy  temper.  But  we  cannot 
with  truth  deny  that  he  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life  was  correct,  or 
that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  system  of 
politics  and  morals.  He,  therefore,  naturally  finds  ad- 
mirers among  honest  but  moody  and  bitter  democrats. 
If  no  class  has  taken  the  reputation  of  Barere  under  its 
patronage,  the  reason  is  jilain  :  Barere  had  not  a  single 
virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
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judge,  originally  of  a  savage  disposition  ;  but  this  cir- 
fumstance  seems  to  us  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt. 
There  are  some  unhappy  men  constitutionally  prone  to 
the  dai'ker  passions,  men  all  whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to 
whom  bitter  words  and  harsh  actions  are  as  natural  as 
snarlino-  and  biting  to  a  ferocious  dog.  To  come  into 
the  world  with  this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater 
calamity  than  to  be  born  blind  or  deaf.  A  man  who, 
having  such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  con- 
strains himself  to  behave  habitually  with  justice  and 
Immanity  towards  those  who  are  in  his  power,  seems  to 
us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  There  have  been 
instances  of  this  selt-command  ;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  signal  triumphs  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who,  having  been  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gradually  brings  him- 
self to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow-creatures  with  indif- 
ference, with  satisfaction,  and  at  length  with  a  hideous 
ra])ture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  such  a  man  was  Barere.  The  history  of  his 
downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction.  Weakness, 
cowardice,  and  flckleness  were  born  with  him  ;  the  best 
quality  which  he  received  fi'om  nature  was  a  good  tem- 
per. These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  promising  mate-' 
rials  ;  yet,  out  of  materials  as  unpromising,  high  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  of  honour  have  sometimes  made 
martyrs  and  heroes.  Rigid  princi])les  often  do  for 
feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble  bodies.  But 
Barere  had  no  principles  at  all.  His  character  was 
equally  destitute  of  natui'al  and  of  acquired  strength. 
Neither  in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we 
ever  become  acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  independent 
thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready  to  take  im- 
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pressions  and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He  resembled 
those  creepers  which  must  lean  on  something,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  removed,  fall  down  in 
utter  helj)les.sness.  He  could  no  more  stand  up,  erect 
and  sell-supported,  in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear 
itself  like  the  oak,  or  the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven 
like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
under  good  guidance  and  in  favourable  circumstances, 
such  a  man  might  have  slip})ed  through  life  without 
discredit.  But  the  unseaworthy  craft,  which  even  in 
still  water  would  have  been  in  dano;er  of  soino;  down 
fi-om  its  own  rottenness,  was  launched  on  a  ran-ing 
ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole  armada  of  gal- 
lant ships  was  cast  away.  The  weakest  and  most  ser- 
vile of  human  beino-s  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an 
actor  in  a  Revolution  which  convulsed  the  whole  civ- 
ilised world.  At  first  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
humane  and  moderate  men,  and  talked  the  lano;uao;e 
of  humanity  and  moderation.  But  he  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute  spirits,  scared  by 
no  danger  and  restrained  by  no  scru})le.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  Avould  be  their  victim  or  their 
accomplice.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  tasted 
blood,  and  felt  no  loathino; :  he  tasted  it  aiiain,  and 
liked  it  Avell.  Cruelty  became  with  him,  first  a  habit, 
then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness.  So  complete  and 
rapid  M'as  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  that,  within  a 
very  few  months  after  the  time  when  he  had  passed  for 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  brought  himself  to  look  on 
the  despair  and  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures  with  a 
glee  resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante  saw 
watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in  Malebolge.  He 
had  manv  associates  in  miilt  ;  but  he  distinouished 
himself  from  them  all  b)-  the  Bacchanalian  exultation 
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wliich  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  work  of  deatli.  He 
was  drunk  with  innocent  and  noble  blood,  laughed  and 
sliouted  as  he  butchered,  and  howled  strange  sono-s  and 
reeled  in  strange  dances  amidst  the  carnao;e.  Then 
came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortune.  The  mis- 
erable man  was  hurled  down  from  the  height  of  jiower 
to  hopeless  ruin  and  infamy.  The  shock  sobered  him 
at  once.  The  fumes  of  his  horrible  intoxication  passed 
aAvay.  But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved  that 
the  discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him  further  into 
wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had  never 
been  suspected,  had  been  developed  in  him  by  power. 
Another  class  of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more 
iespicable,  was  now  developed  in  him  by  poverty  and 
disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole  world  by  great 
crimes  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  lib- 
erty, he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despo- 
tism. It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
among  his  vices  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
baseness  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvel- 
lous thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  Ions;  taken  of  Ba- 
rere's  character  ;  but,  till  we  read  these  Memoirs,  we 
held  our  opinion  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  a 
judge  who  has  only  heard  one  side.  The  case  seemed 
strong,  and  in  parts  unanswerable :  yet  we  did  not 
know  what  the  accused  party  might  have  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  not  being  much  inclined  to  take  our  fel- 
low-creatures either  for  angels  of  light  or  for  angels  of 
darkness,  we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
offences  had  been  exaggerated.  That  suspicion  is  now 
at  an  end.  The  vindication  is  before  us.  It  occupies 
four  volumes.  It  was  the  work  of  forty  years.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  refute  every 
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serious  cham'e  which    admitted    of   refutation.      How 
many  serious    charges,  then,  are    here  refuted  ?     Not 
a  single    one.     Most  of  the    imputations    which   have 
been  thrown  on  Barere  lie  does   not  even  notice.     In 
such  cases,  of  course,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by 
default.     The  fact  is,  that  nothin,o;  can  be  more  meao;re 
and  uninteresting  than  his  account  of  the  great  public 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.     He  gives  us 
hardly  a  Avord  of  new  information   respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and,  by 
way  of  compensation,  tells  us  long  stories  about  things 
which  happened  before  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
after  he  had  again  sunk  into  it.     Nor  is  this  the  worst. 
As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to  write 
lies  ;  and  such  lies  !    A  man  who  lias  never  been  within 
the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunderstorm  means ; 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  a  cataract ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Barere's 
INIemoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie. 
Among  the  numerous  classes  which  make  up  the  great 
genus    3Iendacium,    the    Mendacium    Vasconicam,  or 
Gascon  lie,  has,  during  some  centuries,  been  highly  es- 
teemed as  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  peculiarly  impu- 
dent ;  and,  among  the  Mendacia  Vasconica,  the  Menda- 
ciiim  Barerianum  is,  w^ithout  doubt,  the  finest  species. 
It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  some  Mejidacia  which  we  are  used  to  reo-ard  with 
admiration.     The  Mendacium    Wraxallianum,  for   ex- 
ample, though  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  will   not 
sustain   the  comparison  for  a  moment.     Seriously,  we 
think  that  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter.     We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse  read 
than  ourselves  in  the  histoi'y  of  the  Convention,  a  his- 
tory which   must    interest    him  deeply,  not    only  as  a 
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Frenchman,  but  also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
perfectly  aware  tliat  many  of  the  most  important  state- 
ments which  these  volumes  contain  are  falsehoods, 
such  as  Corneille's  Dorante,  or  Moliere's  Scapin,  or 
Colin  d'Hurleville's  Monsieur  de  Crac  Avould  have  been 
ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  holding 
M.  Hii)polyte  Carnot  answerable  for  Barere's  want  of 
veracity  ;  but  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  arranged  these 
Memoirs,  has  inti'oduced  them  to  the  world  by  a  lauda- 
tory preface,  has  described  them  as  documents  of  great 
historical  value,  and  has  illustrated  them  by  notes.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  contracted 
some  obligations  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  aware  ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any 
monstrous  fiction  to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  without  adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for 
the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing 
out  two  instances  of  Barere's  wilful  and  deliberate  men- 
dacity ;  namely,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  Girondists. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  as  fol- 
lows: —  "Robespierre  in  his  turn  proposed  that  the 
members  of  the  Capet  family  should  be  banished,  and 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  would  have  been 
better  emj^loyed  in  concerting  military  measures  which 
might  have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgium,  and  might 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  west." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at  Robespierre's 
histance,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  Robespierre's  wishes. 
We  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is  quite  decisive. 
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Bonaparte,  who  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  disguise 
the  truth,  who  had  the  best  oj^poitunitics  of  knowing 
the  trutli,  and  who,  after  his  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duchess, naturally  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
wife's  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that  llobe.<})ierre 
opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.  ^  Who,  then,  was 
the  person  who  really  did  propose  that  the  Capet  family 
should  be  banished,  and  that  INIarie  Antoinette  should 
be  tried  ?  Full  information  will  be  found  in  the  Moti- 
iteur.^  From  that  valuable  record  it  apjteai's  that,  on 
the  first  of  August  1793,  an  orator,  deputed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  addressed  the  Convention 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  pas- 
sionate language,  how  it  happened  that  the  enemies  of 
the  repubHc  still  continued  to  hope  for  success.  "  Is 
it,"  he  cried,  "  because  we  have  too  long  forgotten  the 
crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  Is  it  because  we  have 
shown  so  stranoe  an  induliience  to  the  race  of  our  an- 
cient  tyrants  ?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise  apathy  should 
cease  ;  it  is  time  to  extirpate  from  the  soil  of  the  Re- 
public the  last  roots  of  royalty.  As  for  the  children 
of  Louis  the  conspirator,  they  ax'e  hostages  for  the  Re- 
public. The  charge  of  their  maintenance  shall  be 
reduced  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  food  and  keep  of 
two  individuals.  The  public  treasure  shall  no  longer 
be  lavished  on  creatures  Avho  have  too  lono;  been  con- 
sidered  as  privileired.  But  behind  them  lurks  a  woman 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  France, 
and  whose  share  in  every  project  adverse  to  the  revolu- 
tion has  long  been  known.  National  justice  claims  its 
rights  over  her.  It  is  to  the  tribunal  ap])ointed  for  the 
trial  of  conspirators  that  she  ought  to  be  sent.     It  is 

'O'Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Tfelenn,  ii.  170. 
'^ Monheur,  2nd,  7th,  and  9rh  of  Aimusr,  i;93. 
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only  by  striking  the  Austrian  woman  that  you  can  make 
Francis  and  George,  Charles  aiul  William,  sensible  of 
the  crimes  which  their  ministers  and  tlieir  armies  have 
committed."  The  speaker  concluded  by  moving  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
should,  for  that  end,  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Conciergerie  ;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Capet,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  under  the 
sword  of  the  law,  and  of  the  two  cliildren  of  Louis, 
should  be  banished  from  the  Fi'ench  territory.  The 
motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  j^erson  who  made  this  speech  and 
this  motion  ?  It  was  Earere  himself.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Barere  attributed  his  own  mean  insolence  and  bar- 
barity to  one  who,  whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been, 
was  in  this  matter  innocent.  Tlie  only  question  re- 
maining is,  whether  Barere  was  misled  by  his  memory, 
or  wrote  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. His  memory  is  described  by  his  editors  as 
remarkably  good,  and  must  have  been  bad  indeed  if  he 
could  not  remember  such  a  fact  as  this.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  murders  in  which  he  subsequently  bore 
a  part  was  so  great  that  he  might  well  confound  one 
with  another,  that  he  might  well  forget  what  part  of 
the  daily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by  himself, 
and  what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two  circum- 
stances make  it  (luite  incredible  tb.at  the  sliare  which 
he  took  in  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have 
escaped  his  recollection.  She  was  one  of  liis  earliest 
victims.  She  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  victims. 
The  most  hardened  assassin  remembers  the  first 
time  that  he  shed  blood ;  aiul  th.e  widow  of  Louis 
was  no  ordinary  sufferer.  If  the  (question  had  been 
VOL.  V.  28 
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about  some  milliner,  butchered  for  hiding  in  her  garret 
her  brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word  against  the 
Jacobin  club  —  if  the  question  had  been  about  some 
old  nun,  drao^ed  to  death  for  having  mumbled  what 
were  called  fanatical  words  over  her  beads — Barere's 
memory  might  well  have  deceived  him.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  remember  all  the 
wretches  whom  he  slew  as  all  the  pinches  of  snuff  that 
he  took.  But,  though  Barere  murdered  many  hnn- 
dreds  of  human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen. 
That  he,  a  small  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  A^'ould  have  thought  himself  honoured  by  a 
glance  or  a  word  from  the  daughter  of  so  many  Cae- 
sars, should  call  her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send 
her  from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  over  to  the 
executioner,  was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life. 
Whether  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed 
of  it,  is  a  question  on  wliich  we  may  perhaps  differ 
from  his  editors  ;  but  they  will  admit,  we  think,  that  he 
could  not  have  ibrgotten  it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Barere  with  hav- 
ing written  a  deliberate  falsehood  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  never,  in  the  course  of  any 
historical  researches  that  we  have  happened  to  make, 
fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious,  except  only  the 
falsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists,  Barere 
speaks  Avith  just  severity.  He  calls  it  an  atrocious  in- 
justice perpetrated  against  the  legislators  of  the  republic. 
He  complains  that  distinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to 
have  been  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  Convention, 
were  sent  to  the  scaftbld  as  conspirators.  The  day,  he 
exclaims,  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  France.  It  muti- 
lated   the   national    representation ;    it    weakened    the 
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hacred  principle,  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were 
inviolable.  He  protests  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
guilt.  "  I  hav^e  had,"  he  says,  "  the  patience  to  go 
throuoh  the  Moniteur.  extractino;  all  the  charo-es  brouo;ht 
against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  arresting  and 
imjjeaching  deputies.  Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name. 
I  nev^er  brought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues, 
or  made  a  report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeach- 
ment against  any."' 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  We  affirm  that 
Barere  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  against  the  Girondists.  We  affirm  that  he, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  1793,  proposed  a  decree 
for  bringing  nine  Girondist  deputies  to  trial,  and  for 
putting  to  death  sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies  with- 
out any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm  that,  when  the  accused 
deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  when  some 
apprehension  arose  that  their  eloquence  might  produce 
an  elFect  even  on  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Barere 
did,  on  the  8th  of  Brumaire,  second  a  motion  for  a 
decree  authorising  the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hear- 
ing  out  the  defence  ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  every  one  of 
these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we  appeal  to  that  very 
Moniteur  to  which  Barere  has  dared  to  appeal.^ 

What  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  knowing,  as  he  must 
know,  that  this  book  contains  such  falsehoods  as  those 
which  we  have  exposed,  can  have  meant,  when  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  histori- 
cal information,  passes  our  comprehension.  When  a 
man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about  events  which  took 
place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  which  are  re- 

»  Vol.  II.  407. 

*  Moniteur,  Slst  July,  1793,  and  Nonidi,  first  Decade  of  Brumaire,  in  the 
year  2. 
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corded  in  well-kiK  \vn  and  accessible  books,  what  credit 
can  Ave  o-ive  to  his  account  of  tliinss  done  in  corners  ? 
No  liistorian  wlio  does  not  wisli  to  be  lauiihed  at  will 
ever  cite  the  unsu])ported  authority  of  Barere  as  suffi- 
cient to  prove  any  fact  wliatever.  The  onlv  thino;,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  on  Avhich  these  volumes  throw  any 
lio-ht,  is  the  exceedincr  baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criticism. 
They  are  as  shallow,  flippant,  and  affected,  as  Barere's 
oratory  in  the  Convention.  They  are  also,  what  his  ora- 
tory in  the  Convention  was  not,  utterly  insipid.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  mere  dress  and  rinsiniis  of  a  bottle  of  which 
even  the  first  froth  was  but  of  very  questionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  ohall,  of  coui'se,  make 
very  sparing  use  indeed  of  his  ow'u  Memoirs  ;  and 
never  without  distrust,  except  where  they  are  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Barere  was  born  in  the  year  1755,  at 
Tarbes  in  Gascony.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  estate  at  Vieuzac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Aroeles.  Bertrand  always  loved  to  be  called  Barere 
de  Vieuzac,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that, 
by  the  helj)  of  this  feudal  addition  to  his  name,  he 
might  ])ass  for  a  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar  at  ^roulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
■parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate 
with  considerable  success,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces, 
which  he  sent  to  the  principal  literary  societies  in  the 
south  of  France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse 
seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifferent 
versifiers  and  critics.  It  gloned  especially  in  one 
venerable  institution,  called  the  Academy  of  the  Floral 
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Games,  This  body  held  every  year  a  grand  meeting, 
which  was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole 
city,  and  at  which  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were  given 
as  ])rizes  for  odes,  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was 
called  eloquence.  These  bounties  produced  of  course 
tile  ordinary  effect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people  Avho 
mifdit  have  been  thrivino-  attorneys  and  useful  apothe- 
caries  into  small  wits  and  bad  poets.  Barere  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these 
precious  flowers ;  but  one  of  his  performances  was 
mentioned  with  honour.  At  Montauban  he  was  more 
fortunate.  The  Academy  of  that  town  bestowed  on 
him  several  j)rizes,  one  for  a  panegyric  on  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  in  which  the  blessings  of  monarchy  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  French  nation  were  set  forth ;  and 
another  for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Foni])ignan, 
in  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply  assailed.  Then 
Barere  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three  Latin 
words,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  it,  Avhich  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  a  learned  Assembly,  called  the 
Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Liscriptions,  antl  Fo- 
lite  Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Barere,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of 
that  illustrious  brotherhood,  and  made  an  inaugural 
oration  which  was  greatly  admired.  He  ajjologises  I'or 
recounting  these  triumphs  of  his  youthful  genius.  We 
own  that  we  cannot  blame  him  for  dwelling  long  on 
the  least  diso;raceful  iiortion  of  his  existence.  To  send 
in  declamations  for  ])rizes  offered  by  provincial  acade- 
mies is  indeed  no  very  useful  or  dignified  employment 
for  a  bearded  man  ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if 
Barere  had  always  been  so  employed. 
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In  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
fortune.  Wliether  she  was  in  other  respects  quahtied 
to  make  a  home  liappy,  is  a  point  respecting  which  wa 
are  imperfectly  informed.  In  a  httle  work,  entitled 
MshDicliolu  Pa(jes\  which  was  written  in  1797,  Barere 
avers  that  his  mari'iage  was  one  of  mere  convenience, 
that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrowful 
forebodings,  that  he  turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the 
solemn  "  Yes,"  that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared  his  presentiment,  and 
that  the  evil  omen  was  accomplished.  "  My  marriao;e," 
he  says,  "  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  marriages." 
So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a  liar,  did  not 
command  our  belief.  We  were,  therefore,  not  nuich 
surprised  to  discover  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  calls  his 
wife  a  most  amiable  woman,  and  declares  that,  after  he 
had  been  united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as 
amiable  as  ever.  He  complains,  indeed,  that  she  was 
too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  sujiersti- 
tion  ;  but  he  assures  us  that  his  respect  for  her  virtues 
induced  him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now  Barere, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriaoe  was  himself  a  Royalist  and 
a  Catholic.  He  had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the 
Throne,  and  another  by  defending  the  Church.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  disputes  about  politics 
or  religion  should  have  embittered  his  domestic  life  till 
some  time  after  he  became  a  husband.  Our  own 
guess  is,  that  his  wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  woman,  and  that  she  did  her  best  to  make  him 
hapj^y  during  some  years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when 
circumstances  developed  the  latent  atrocity  of  his 
character,  she  could  no  longer  endure  him,  refused  to 
Bee  him,  and  sent  back  his  letters  unopened.  I'lien  it 
was,  we  imagine,  that  he  invented  the  fable  about  his 
distress  on  his  weddino-  day. 
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In  1788  Barere  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  attended 
reviews,  heard  Laharpe  at  the  Lycaeum,  and  Condorcet 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of 
Tippoo  Sahib,  saw  the  Royal  Family  dine  at  Versailles, 
and  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted  down  adventures 
and  specidations.  Some  parts  of  this  journal  are  printed 
in  the  lirst  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  are  cer- 
tainly most  characteristic.  The  worst  vices  of  the  writer 
had  not  yet  shown  themselves  ;  but  the  weakness  which 
was  the  parent  of  those  vices  appears  in  every  line.  His 
levity,  his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were  already  what 
they  were  to  the  last.  All  his  opinions,  all  his  feelings, 
spin  round  and  round  like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind. 
Nay,  the  very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together.  He  sees 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much  blinded  by  loyalty 
as  to  find  his  Majesty  handsome.  "  I  fixed  my  eyes," 
he  says,  "  with  a  lively  curiosity  on  his  fine  counte- 
nance, which  I  thought  open  and  noble."  The  next 
time  that  the  king  appears  all  is  altered.  His  Majesty's 
eyes  ai^e  without  the  smallest  expression  ;  he  has  a  vul- 
gar laufrh  which  seems  like  idiocy,  an  itinoble  figure,  an 
awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a  big  boy  ill  brought  up. 
It  is  the  same  with  more  important  questions.  Barere 
is  for  the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the 
parliaments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the  morn- 
ing and  against  feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day 
he  admires  the  English  constitution  :  then  he  shudders 
to  think  that,  in  the  struggles  by  which  that  constitu- 
tion had  beeu  obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had 
murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Bearu.  Beam,  he  says,  has  a  sublime  con- 
stitution, a  beautiful  constitution.  There  the  nobility 
and  clergy  meet  in  one  house  and  the  Commons  in  an- 
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other.  If  the  houses  (lifFei\  the  Kino;  has  the  castino; 
vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find  liim  raving  against 
tlie  principles  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  constitution. 
To  admit  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into  the 
•legislature,  is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
admit  enemies  of  the  nation  into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  ])urpose  or 
opinion,  the  slave  of  the  last  world,  royalist,  aristocrat, 
democrat,  according  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
coffee-house  or  drawing-room  into  which  he  had  just 
looked,  did  Barere  enter  into  public  life.  The  States- 
General  had  been  summoned.  Barere  went  down  to  his 
own  province,  was  there  elected  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last  arrived. 
In  no  country,  we  conceive,  have  intellectual  freedom 
and  political  servitude  existed  together  so  long  as  in 
France,  during  the  seventy  or  eighty  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  convocation  of  the  Orders.  Ancient 
abuses  and  new  theories  flom'ished  in  equal  vigour  side 
by  side.  The  ])eople,  having  no  constitutional  means 
of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  misgovernment, 
were  indemnified  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to  lux- 
uriate in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule 
every  ])rinci])le  on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state 
reposed.  Neither  those  who  attribute  the  downfall  of 
the  old  French  institutions  to  the  public  grievances,  nor 
those  who  attribute  it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers, appear  to  us  to  have  taken  into  their  view  more 
than  one  half  of  the  subject.  Grievances  as  heavy 
have  often  been  endured  without  producing  a  revolu- 
tion ;  doctrines  as  bold  have  often  been  propounded 
without  producing  a  revolution.    The  question,  whether 
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the  French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old  polity  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultans  who 
pillanjed  and  diso;raced  it,  or  by  the  writings  of  Vohaire 
and  Kousseau,  seems  to  ns  as  idle  as  the  question 
whether  it  was  fire  or  gunpowder  that  blew  up  tlie 
mills  at  Hounslow.  Neither  cause  would  have  sufficed 
alone.  Tyranny  may  last  through  ages  where  discus- 
sion is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left  free 
by  rulers  who  act  on  popular  principles.  But  combine 
a  press  like  that  of  London  with  a  government  like 
that  of  St.  Petersburo; ;  and  the  inevitable  effect  will 
be  an  explosion  that  will  shake  the  world.  So  it  was 
in  France.  Despotism  and  License,  mingled  in  un- 
blessed imion,  engendered  that  mighty  Kevolution  in 
which  the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were  strangely 
blended.  The  long  gestation  was  accom])lislied  ;  and 
Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope  and  terror,  that  agonis- 
ing travail  and  that  portentous  birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this  junc- 
ture poured  from  all  the  provinces  of  France  into 
Paris,  Barere  made  no  contemptible  figure.  The  opin- 
ions which  he  for  the  moment  professed  were  popular, 
yet  not  extreme.  His  character  was  fair  ;  his  personal 
advantages  are  said  to  have  been  considerable ;  and, 
from  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  these  INIemoirs, 
and  which  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, we  should  judge  that  his  features  must  have 
been  strikingly  handsome,  though  we  think  that  we  can 
read  in  them  cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly 
written  by  the  Irand  of  God.  His  conversation  was 
lively  and  easy ;  his  manners  remarkably  good  for  a 
country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit  said  that  he 
was  the  only  man  who,  on  his  first  arrival  fi'om  a  re- 
mote province,  had    tluit  indescribable  air  which  it  was 
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supposed  tliat  Paris  alone  could  give.  His  eloquence, 
indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much  admired  in  tlie  ca[> 
ital  as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious  academicians  of 
Montauban  and  Toulouse.  His  style  was  thought  very 
bad;  and  veiy  bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judi'-e, 
it  continued  to  the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  he  had  some  talents  for  si)eaking  and 
writing.  His  rhetoric,  though  deformed  by  every  im- 
aginable fault  of  taste,  from  bombast  down  to  butibon- 
ery,  was  not  wholly  without  force  and  vivacity.  He 
had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life,  often  gives 
fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-rate  men. 
Whatever  he  could  do  he  could  do  without  effort,  at 
any  moment,  in  any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of 
any  question.  There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony 
between  his  moral  character  and  his  intellectual  char- 
acter. His  temper  was  that  of  a  slave  ;  his  abilities 
were  exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a  useful 
slave.  Of  thinking  to  j^irpose  he  was  utterly  incapable ; 
but  he  had  wonderful  readiness  in  arranfnnc  and  ex- 
pressing  thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  full  extent  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his 
vices.  He  was  indeed  eclipsed  by  much  abler  men. 
He  went,  as  was  his  habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke 
occasionally  with  some  success,  and  edited  a  journal 
called  the  Point  da  Jour,  in  which  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the  violent 
reformers.  He  was  not  friendly  to  that  new  division 
of  the  French  territory,  which  was  among  the  most 
imjwrtant  changes  introduced  by  the  Revolution,  and 
was  esi)ecially  unwilling  to  see  his  native  province  dis- 
membered.    He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framinp- 
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Reports  on  tlie  Woods  and  Forests.  Louis  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  about  this  matter  ;  fur  his  majesty 
was  a  keen  sj)ortsman,  and  would  much  rather  have 
gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of  making 
peace  and  war,  tiian  without  his  hunting  and  shooting. 
Gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  were  sent  to  Barere. 
in  order  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  ])heasants.  Nor 
was  this  intercession  unsuccessful.  The  reports  were 
so  drawn  that  Barere  was  afterwards  accused  of  havinor 
dishonestly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  ])ublic  to  the 
tastes  of  the  court.  To  one  of  these  reports  he  had  the 
inconceivable  folly  and  bad  taste  to  ])refix  a  punning 
motto  from  Virgil,  fit  only  for  such  essays  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  the  Floral  Games  — 

"  Si  canimus  sylvas,  sylvae  sint  Coiisule  dignae." 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things  in 
which  he  was  consistent.  Royalist  or  Girondist,  Jaco- 
bin or  Imperialist,  he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  Aveaker  and  weaker, 
Barere  gradually  estranged  himself  more  and  more 
from  it,  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  republicans. 
It  would  seem  that,  during  this  transition,  he  was  for  a 
time  closely  connected  with  the  family  of  Orleans.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship 
of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  Edward 
Fitzo;erald  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  received  tlunn<2: 
some  years  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs  from 
the  Palais  Roval. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labours  of  the 
National  Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of  the  first 
and  last  Legislative  Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  National 
Assembly   should   sit    in    the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  a 
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preposterous  and  nilscliievous  regulation,  to  wliicli  the 
disasters  which  followed  must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In 
EnMaiul,  what  would  be  thou";ht  of  a  Parliament 
which  did  not  contain  one  single  person  who  had  ever 
sat  in  parliament  before  ?  Yet  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who,  never  having 
taken  any  share  in  public  affairs,  are  yet  well  qualified, 
by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, is  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  lunn- 
ber  of  Frenchmen  who  were  so  qualified  in  l'i'91. 
How,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  In  Eng- 
land, centuries  of  representative  government  have  made 
all  educated  ])eople  in  some  measure  statesmen.  In 
France  the  National  Assembly  had  probably  been  com- 
posed of  as  good  materials  as  were  then  to  be  found. 
It  had  undoubtedly  removed  a  vast  mass  of  abuses ; 
some  of  its  members  had  read  and  thought  much  about 
theories  of  jiovernment ;  and  others  had  shown  oreat 
oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  constructing,  launching,  and  steering  of 
a  polity  was  lamentably  wanting  ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
skill  to  which  practice  contributes  more  than  books. 
Books  are  indeed  useful  to  the  politician,  as  they  are 
useful  to  the  naviirator  and  to  the  suro-eon.  But  the  real 
navigator  is  formed  on  the  waves  ;  the  real  surgeon  is 
formed  at  bedsides ;  and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are 
the  real  school  of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  had,  h.owever,  now  served  an  appren- 
ticeshij)  of  two  laborious  and  eventful  years.  It  had, 
indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its  education  ;  but  it  was 
po  longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altogether  rude 
to  political  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by  their 
experience.     Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  Fi'ance 
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any  equal  number  </  persons  possessing  in  an  equal  de- 
gree the  qualities  necessary  for  the  judicious  direction 
of  public  aftiiirs  ;  and,  just  at  this  moment,  these  legis- 
lators, misled  by  a  childish  wish  to  display  their  own 
disinterestedness,  deserted  the  duties  which  they  had 
half  learned,  and  which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all, 
and  left  their  hall  to  a  second  crowd  of  novices,  -^'ho 
had  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments  of  political  busi- 
ness. When  Barere  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the  absurdity 
of  this  self-denying  ordinance  had  been  proved  by 
events,  and  was,  we  believe,  acknowledged  by  all  ])ar- 
ties.  He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity,  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  implying  that  he  had  opposed  it.  There 
was,  he  tells  us,  no  good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this 
fatal  vote.  Nay,  all  wise  men,  he  says,  wished  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the  first  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  enlightened  finends  of  liberty  ;  and  the 
generous  but  fatal  suicide  was  perpetrated.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  Barere,  far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised 
measure,  was  one  of  those  who  most  eagerly  sup]iorted 
it  ;  that  he  described  it  from  the  tribune  as  wise  and 
magnanimous ;  that  he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  tak- 
ing this  view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which  orators 
of  his  class  delight,  and  which,  on  all  men  who  have  the 
smallest  insight  into  politics,  produce  an  effect  very 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuanha.  "  Those,"  he  said, 
"'  who  have  framed  a  constitution  for  their  country  are, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that  social  state  of  v.'hich 
they  are  the  authors  ;  for  creative  power  is  not  in  the 
same  sphere  with  that  which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  noticed  this  untruth,  and 
attributes  it  to  mere  foriietfulness.  We  leave  it  to  him 
to  reconcile  his  very  charitable  su])position  with  what 
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he   elsewhere    says   of  tlie    remarkable    excellence    of 
BarL're's  memory. 

JNlany  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  in- 
demnified for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  })o\ver,  by  ap- 
pointments in  various  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Of  these  fortunate  persons  Barere  was  one.     A  hio-h 
Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been  instituted.     This  court 
was  to  sit  at  Paris  :  but  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend 
over  the  whole  realm  ;  and  the   departments  were  to 
choose    the  judges.      Barere    was    nominated    by    the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice.     He  asserts,  and  our  readers 
may,  if  they   choose,   believe,  that  it   was   about  this 
time   in   contemplation   to  make   him    Minister   of  the 
Interior,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  respon- 
sibility,  he   obtained   permission   to    pay  a  visit  to  his 
native  place.     It  is  certain  that  he  left  Paris  early  in 
the  year  1792,  and  passed  some  months  in  the  south  of 
France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  clear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  would  not  work.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  constitution  new  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  its  details  would  at  first  work  easily.  Had  the 
chief  magistrate  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people,  had  he  performed  his  part  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  ability,  had  the  representative  body  in- 
cluded all  the  wisest  statesmen  of  France,  the  difficul- 
ties might  still  have  been  found  insuperable.  But,  in 
fact,  the  experiment  was  made  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  King,  very  naturally,  hated  the  constitution.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men  of  genius  and  men 
of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of  experience. 
Nevertheless,  if  France  had  been  suffered  to  settle  her 
own   affairs  without  foreign  interference,  it  is   possible 
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that  the  calamities  which  followed  might  have  been 
averted.  The  King,  who,  with  many  good  qualities, 
was  sluggish  and  sensual,  miglit  have  found  com])ensa- 
tion  for  his  lost  prerogatives  in  his  immense  civil  list, 
in  his  palaces  and  limiting  grounds,  in  soups,  Perigord 
pies,  and  Champagne.  The  people,  finding  themselves 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  reforms  which 
the  National  Assembly  had,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
errors,  efi'ected,  would  not  have  been  easily  excited  by 
demagogues  to  acts  of  atrocity  ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity 
had  been  committed,  those  acts  would  j^robably  have 
produced  a  speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had  tolerable 
quiet  been  preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken  root,  might  have 
gradually  acquired  the  strength  which  time  alone  can 
give,  and  might,  with  some  modifications  which  were 
undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  European  coalition  against  the  Revolu- 
tion extinguished  all  hoj)e  of  such  a  result.  The  de- 
position of  Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  coalition.  The  question  was  now 
no  lonrrer,  whether  the  King  should  have  an  absolute 
Veto  or  a  suspensive  Veto,  whether  there  should  be  one 
chamber  or  two  chambers,  whether  the  members  of  the 
representative  body  should  be  re-eligible  or  not ;  but 
whether  France  should  belong  to  the  Frencli.  The 
independence  of  the  nation,  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  at  stake  ;  and  we  must  say  ])lainly  that  we 
cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  Frenchmen 
who,  at  that  conjuncture,  resolved,  like  our  own  Blake, 
to  play  the  men  for  their  country,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  their  country  might  fall. 

It  seems   to  us  clear   that   the  war  with   the  Conti- 
nental coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at  first  a 
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defensive  war,  and  therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a 
war  for  small  objects,  or  against  despicable  enemies. 
On  the  event  were  staked  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  French  people.  Foremost  among  the  tlu'eatenino- 
powers  ap]:»eared  two  great  and  martial  monarcliies, 
either  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident  tliat, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Frencli  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  imprudence,  entrust  the  sui)renie  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  to  any  person  whose  attachment 
to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt.  Now,  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  memory  of  Louis  to  say  that  he  was 
not  attached  to  the  national  cause.  Had  he  been  so, 
he  would  have  been  something  more  than  man.  He 
had  held  absolute  power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  by  the  ancient  polity  of  the 
kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the  whole,  used 
with  lenity.  He  had  meant  well  by  his  peojjle.  He 
had  been  willing  to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other  sover- 
eign has  ever  made  except  under  duress.  He  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughti- 
ness and  ambition  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  of  the 
dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  others.  He  had  been 
vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  put  in  ward. 
He  had  escaped ;  he  had  been  caught ;  lie  had  beGn 
dragged  back  like  a  runaway  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 
He  was  still  a  state  j)risoner.  His  quiet  was  broken 
by  daily  affronts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed  from  the 
cradle  to  be  treated  with  jirofound  reverence,  he  was 
now  forced  to  command  his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  hackney  writers  or  coun- 
try attorneys  sat  in  his  presence  with  covered  heads, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.     Con- 
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scious  of  fair  intentions,  sensible  of  hard  usage,  he 
doubtless  detested  the  Revolution  ;  and,  while  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confederates, 
pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the  German  eagles  and 
the  sound  of  the  German  drums.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  this.  But  can  we  blame  those  who,  beino- 
resolved  to  defend  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  interference  of  strangers,  were  not  disposed 
to  have  him  at  their  head  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
was  approaching  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  cruelty 
with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  republicans,  he  and 
liis  family  were  treated.  But  this  we  say,  that  the 
French  had  only  one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
powers  of  first  magistrate,  or  to  ground  their  arms  and 
submit  patiently  to  foreign  dictation.  The  events  of 
the  tenth  of  August  sprang  inevitably  from  the  league 
of  Pilnitz.  The  King's  palace  was  stormed ;  his 
guards  were  slaughtered.  He  was  suspended  from  his 
regal  functions ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  invited 
the  nation  to  elect  an  extraordinary  Convention,  with 
the  full  powers  which  the  conjuncture  required.  To 
this  Convention  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
were  ehgible ;  and  Bare  re  was  chosen  by  his  own 
department. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember 1792.  The  first  proceedings  were  unanimous. 
Royalty  was  abolished  by  acclamation.  No  objections 
were  made  to  this  great  change ;  and  no  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it.  For  certainly  we  cannot  honour  with 
the  name  of  reasons  such  apothegms,  as  that  kings  are 
in  the  moral  world  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical 
world ;  and  that  the  history  of  kings  is  the  martyr- 
ology    of  nations.      But,    though    the    discussion    was 
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worthy  only  of  a  debating-club  of  schoolboys,  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Convention  came  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  republic  is, 
either  in  the  abstract  the  best  form  of  xrovernment, 
or  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  form  of  o-overn- 
ment  best  suited,  to  the  French  people.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  best  governments  which  have  ever 
existed  in  the  world  have  been  limited  monarchies ; 
and  that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity  and  freedom  as  under  a  limited  mon- 
archy. Nevertheless,  we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  abolished  kingly  government.  The 
interference  of  foreign  powers  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
which  made  extraordinary  measures  necessary.  He- 
reditary monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  a 
very  useful  institution  in  a  country  like  France.  And 
masts  are  very  useful  parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship 
is  on  her  beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
masts  away.  When  once  she  has  righted,  she  may 
come  safe  into  port  under  jury  rigging,  and  there  be 
completely  rejxaired.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must 
be  hacked  with  unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
fabric  should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political  emergencies  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  governments  should  be  muti- 
lated of  their  fair  proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be 
cast  away  for  ever ;  and  wath  such  an  emergency  the 
Convention  had  to  deal."  The  first  object  of  a  good 
Frenchman  should  have  been  to  save  France  fronv  the 
fate  of  Poland.  The  first  requisite  of  a  government 
was  entire  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  That 
requisite  was  wanting  in  Louis  ;  and  such  a  want,  at 
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such  a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  public  or 
private  virtues.  If  the  King  were  set  aside,  the  abo- 
lition of  kingship  necessarily  followed.  In  the  state  in 
which  the  public  mind  then  was,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  think  of  doing  what  our  ancestors  did  in  1(388, 
and  what  the  French  Chamber  of  De])uties  did  in 
1830.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  failed  amidst 
universal  derision  and  execration.  It  would  have 
disgusted  all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions ;  and  there 
were  then  few  men  who  were  not  zealous.  Parties 
fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and  instructed  by  the  severe 
discipline  of  that  school  in  which  alone  mankind  will 
learn,  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  mediator. 
But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth,  devoid 
of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flushed  with  hope, 
burning  with  animosity,  they  agree  only  in  spurning 
out  of  their  way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his 
stand  between  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
both.  Such  was  in  1792  the  state  of  France.  On 
one  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third  race ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic.  There  was 
no  rallying  point  save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  ;  and  those,  in  our  opinion,  judged  well 
who,  waving  for  the  monlent  all  subordinate  questions, 
preferred  independence  to  subjugation,  and  the  natal 
soil  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Avhole  Convention 
seemed  to  be  united  as  one  man.  But  a  deep  and 
broad  gulf  separated  the  representative  body  into  two 
great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are  called, 
from  the  name  of  the  department  which  some  of  them 
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represented,  the  Girondists,  and,  from  tlic  name  of  one 
of  their  most  conspicuous  leaders,  the  Brissotines.  In 
activity  and  practical  ability,  Brissot  and  Gensonn^ 
were  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  In  parliamen- 
tary eloquence,  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign  country, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts  of  his 
speeches  are  still  read  with  mournful  admiration.  No 
man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to 
such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence.  His  whole  pub- 
lic life  lasted  barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  him  from  our  own  greatest  speakers, 
Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning. 
Which  of  these  celebrated  men  woiild  now  be  remem- 
bered as  an  orator,  if  he  had  died  two  years  after  he 
first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Condor- 
cet  brought  to  the  Girondist  party  a  different  kind  of 
strength.  The  public  regarded  him  with  justice  as  an 
eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ethical  and  political  science  ;  the  philosophers 
considered  him  as  their  chief,  as  the  rightful  heir,  by 
intellectual  descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  of  their 
deceased  sovereign  D'Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks 
were  found  Gaudet,  Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet, 
too  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingeniou«i  and 
veiy  licentious  romance,  and  more  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  generosity  with  which  he  pleaded  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  by  the  intre}iidity  with  which  he  de- 
fied the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two  persons  whose 
talents  were  not  brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  public  spirit,  Petion  and  Roland, 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  their  names  to  the  Girondist 
comiection.  The  wife  of  Roland  brought  to  the  delib- 
erations of  her  husband's  friends  masculine  courage  and 
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force  of  thought,  tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vi- 
vacity. Nor  was  the  splendour  of  a  great  military  rep- 
utation wanting  to  this  celebrated  party.  Dumourier, 
then  victorious  over  the  foreign  invaders,  and  at  the 
height  of  popular  favour,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
allies  of  the  Gh'onde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  undoubtedly  nei- 
ther few  nor  small ;  but,  when  we  fairly  compare  their 
conduct  with  the  conduct  of  any  other  party  which 
acted  or  suffered  during  the  French  Revolution,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  their  superiority  in  every  quality  except 
that  single  quality  which  in  such  times  prevails  over 
every  other,  decision.  They  were  zealous  for  the  great 
social  reform  which  had  been  effected  by  tlie  National 
Assembly  ;  and  they  were  right.  For,  though  that  re- 
form was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  far,  it  was  a 
blessing  well  worth  even  the  feai-ful  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invaders  ; 
and  they  were  right.  For  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  They  thought  that,  if  Louis 
remained  at  their  head,  they  could  not  carry  on  with 
the  requisite  energy  the  conflict  against  the  Euro])ean 
coalition.  They  therefore  concurred  in  establishing  a 
republican  government ;  and  here,  again,  they  were 
right.  For,  in  that  struggle  for  life  and  death,  it  would 
have  l)een  madness  to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half- 
hearted leader. 

Tluis  far  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  At  this  point  they  stopped ;  and,  in  our 
judgment,  they  were  right  in  stopj)ing,  as  they  had  been 
right  in  moving.  For  great  ends,  and  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  they  had  concurred  in  measures 
which,  together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily  pro- 
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duced  much  evil ;  wliich  liad  unsettled  the  public 
mind ;  which  had  taken  away  from  government  the 
sanction  of  prescription  ;  which  had  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  property  and  law.  They  thought  that 
it  was  now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  had  recently  been 
their  duty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty 
associated  with  order,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  and 
with  civilisation.  They  were  republicans;  but  ihey 
were  desirous  to  adorn  their  republic  with  all  that  had 
given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen  monarchy.  They 
hoped  that  the  humanity,  the  courtesy,  the  taste,  which 
had  done  much  in  old  times  to  mitifjiite  the  slavery  of 
France,  would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her  free- 
dom. They  saw  with  horror  crimes,  exceedino-  in 
atrocity  those  which  had  disgraced  the  infuriated  re- 
ligious factions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  })erpetrated  in 
the  name  of  reason  and  philanthropy.  They  demanded, 
Avith  eloquent  vehemence,  that  the  authors  of  the  law- 
less massacre,  which,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
They  treated  with  just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have 
been  set  up  for  that  great  crime.  They  admitted  that 
the  public  danger  was  pressing ;  but  they  denied  that 
it  justified  a  violation  of  those  principles  of  morality  on 
which  all  society  rests.  The  independence  and  honour 
of  France  Avere  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  but  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  triumphs  and  not  by  murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party  which,  hav- 
ing been  long  execrated  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
has  of  late  —  such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  o])inion  — 
found  not  only  apologists,  but  even  eulogists.  AV^e  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain were  sincere  and  public-spirited  men.     But  even 
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the  best  of  them,  Carnot  for  example  and  Cambon, 
wei'e  far  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they 
em}>l()yecl  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In 
the  train  of  these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  com- 
posed of  all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or  malignant 
motives,  wished  for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was  with 
the  Girondists,  and  Barere  was  with  the  majority.  On 
the  King's  trial,  indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  with 
whicli  he  ordinarily  acted,  voted  with  the  ]\Iountain, 
and  spoke  against  the  prisoner  with  a  violence  such  as 
few  members  even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that  occa- 
sion was  little  to  their  honour.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  we 
fully  acqiiit  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them 
of  criminal  irresolution  and  disingenuousness.  They 
were  far,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Louis ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  desirous  to  protect 
him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they  went  straight 
forward  to  their  object,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment 
to  republican  institutions  would  be  suspected.  They 
wished  to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain  all  the 
credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accordingly,  they 
traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked  course,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first 
voted  the  King  guilty.  They  then  voted  for  referring 
ihe  question  respecting  his  fate  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they 
reluctantly,  and  with  ill  suppressed  shame  and  concern, 
voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  Then  they  made  a  last 
attempt  in  his  favour,  and  voted  for  respiting  the  exe- 
cution. These  zigzag  politics  produced  the  effect  which 
any  man  conversant  with  public  affairs  might  have 
foreseen.     The  Girondists,    instead   of  attaining   both 
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their  ends,  failed  of  both.  The  Mountain  justly 
charged  them  with  having  attempted  to  save  the  King 
by  underhand  means.  Their  own  consciences  told 
them,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  hands  had  been 
dipjK'd  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as 
usual,  the  path  not  only  of  honour  but  of  safety.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party  was, 
that  the  season  for  revolutionary  violence  was  over,  and 
that  the  reiirn  of  law  and  order  ouo-ht  now  to  com- 
mence.  But  the  proceeding  against  the  King  was 
clearly  revolutionary  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws.  The  only  plea  for  it  was,  that 
all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  morality  were 
suspended  by  the  extreme  pubhc  danger.  This  was 
the  very  plea  which  tlie  Mountain  urged  in  defence  of 
the  massacre  of  September,  and  to  which,  when  so 
urged,  the  Girondists  refused  to  listen.  They  there- 
fore, by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  King,  conceded  to 
the  JNIountain  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote  against  the 
capital  sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in  a 
minority.  It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been 
an  immediate  appeal  to  force.  The  Girondists  might 
have  been  victorious.  In  the  worst  event,  they  would 
have  fallen  with  unblemished  honour.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  boldness  and  honesty  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  was  actually 
produced  by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Bar  ere,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Mountain  on 
this  occasion.  He  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  against  the  respite.  His  demeanour  and  his 
lano^uaoe  also  were  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Girondists.     Their  hearts  were  heavy,  and   their  de- 
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poilment  was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow.  It  was 
Vergniaud's  duty  to  proclaim  the  result  of  the  roll-call. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as  in 
a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that  Louis  was 
condemned  to  death.  Barere  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet 
attained  to  full  perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling  jests 
and  conceits  with  words  of  death  ;  but  he  already  gave 
promise  of  his  future  excellence  in  this  high  department 
of  Jacobin  oratory.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
sentence  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.  "  The  tree  of 
liberty,"  he  said,  "  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  flour- 
ishes when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  all  classes  of 
tyrants."  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  quoted  this  pas- 
sage in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do  honour  to  his  hero. 
We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  us  fi'om 
Avhat  ancient  author  Barere  quoted.  In  the  course  of 
our  own  small  readino;  among  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  we  have  not  happened  to  ftxll  in  with  trees  of 
liberty  and  watering  pots  full  of  blood ;  nor  can  we, 
such  is  our  ignorance  of  classical  antiquity,  even  imag- 
ine an  Attic  or  Roman  orator  employing  imagery  of 
that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Barere  talked  about 
an  ancient  author  he  was  lying,  as  he  generally  was 
■when  he  asserted  any  fact,  great  or  small.  Why  he 
lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless  indeed  it 
was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
Barere  would,  like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  ordina- 
rily acted,  have  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and 
for  the  respite.  But,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  papers  had  been  discovered  which  proved 
that,  while  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Court  respecting  his 
Re])orts  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.     He  was  acquitted 
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of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention  ;  but  the  fiercer 
Republicans  considered  him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch ;  and  this  reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Barere  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  try  to  distinguish  himself  among  the 
crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was  because 
he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  shedding  blood. 

Tlie  Kino;  was  no  more.  The  leading  Girondists 
had,  by  their  conduct  towards  him,  lowered  their  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and  foes.  They  still, 
however,  maintained  the  contest  against  the  Mountain, 
called  for  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  September,  and 
protested  against  the  anarchical  and  sanguinary  doc- 
trines of  Marat.  For  a  time  they  seemed  likely  to 
prevail.  As  publicists  and  orators  they  had  no  rivals 
in  the  Convention.  They  had  with  them,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  great  majority,  both  of  the  deputies  and  of 
the  French  nation.  These  advantages,  it  should  seem, 
ought  to  have  decided  the  event  of  the  struggle.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  compensating  advantages  of  a 
different  kind.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  though  not 
eminently  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  knowledge, 
had  great  audacity,  activity,  and  determination.  The 
Convention  and  France  were  against  them  ;  but  the 
mob  of  Paris,  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  municipal 
(government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation,  was  to 
'^ibject  France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than 
that  aristocracy  which  had  emigrated  with  the  Count 
of  Artois  —  to  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 
not  of  education,  but  of  mere  locality.  They  would  not 
bear  of  privileged  orders  ;  but  they  wished  to  have  a 
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privileged  city.  That  twenty-five  millions  of  French- 
men sliould  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  was  insufferable  ;  but  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred 
thousand  Parisians  was  as  it  should  be.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  new  oligarchy  was  simply  that 
he  should  live  near  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met, 
and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  daily  into  the 
gallery  during  a  debate,  and  now  and  then  to  attend 
with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors. 
It  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Mountain 
that  a  score  of  draymen  from  Santerre"s  brewery,  or  of 
devils  from  Hebert's  printing  house,  should  be  permitted 
to  drown  the  voices  of  men  commissioned  to  speak  the 
sense  of  such  cities  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons; 
and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked  porters  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  should  have  power  to  annul  decrees 
for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  depart- 
ments had  voted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext 
for  so  odious  and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext 
was  found.  To  the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality 
were  added  the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and  indi- 
visibility. A  new  crime  was  invented,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  federalism.  The  object  of  the  Girondists, 
it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up  the  great  nation  into 
little  independent  commonwealths,  bound  together  only 
by  a  league  like  that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons 
or  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sreat  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  pernicious  design  was  the  influence 
of  Paris.  To  strenothen  the  influence  of  Paris  ousht 
therefore  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brouo-ht  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Girondist  party  was  a  mere  calumny.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly desirous   to   prevent  the   capital  from  domi- 
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neering  ovei  the  republic,  and  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  Convention  removed  for  a  time  to  some  provincial 
town,  or  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  trusty  guard, 
which  might  have  overawed  the  Parisian  mob ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sus]3ect  them  of  any 
design  against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Barere,  how- 
ever, really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  the  only  federalist  in  the  Convention.  As  tar 
as  a  man  so  unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  have 
felt  any  preference  for  any  form  of  government,  he  felt 
a  preference  for  federal  government.  He  was  born 
under  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons, 
one  of  a  people  strongly  distinguished  by  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of  speech, 
by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the  French  of 
the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire  ;  and  he  had  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which,  he  belonged.  When 
he  first  left  his  own  province  he  had  attained  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  acquired  a  high  local  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  literature.  He  had  then 
visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  had  found  himself 
in  a  new  world.  His  feelino;s  were  those  of  a  banished 
man.  It  is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means 
without  his  share  of  the  small  disappointments  and 
humiliations  so  often  experienced  by  men  of  letters 
who,  elated  by  provincial  applause,  venture  to  dis})lay 
their  powers  before  the  fastidious  critics  of  a  ca])ital. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited  the  moun- 
tains among  which  he  had  been  born,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  His  dislike  of  Paris, 
and  his  partiality  to  his  native  district,  were  therefore  as 
strong  arid  durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind  like  his 
could  be.  He  long  continued  to  maintain  that  the  as- 
cendency of  one  great  city  was   the   bane  of  France ; 
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that  the  superiority  of  taste  and  intelhgence  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  tliat 
city  were  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  that  the  nation  would 
never  enjoy  a  really  good  government  till  the  Alsatian 
people,  the  Breton  people,  the  people  of  Beam,  the 
people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  independent 
existence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and  habits. 
These  communities  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar 
to  that  which  binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of 
Connecticut  and  the  dissolute  slave-drivers  of  New 
(Orleans.  To  Paris  he  was  unwillino;  to  grant  even 
the  rank  which  Washino-ton  holds  in  the  United  States. 
He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  congress  of  the  French 
federation  should  have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but 
should  sit  sometimes  at  Rouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux, 
sometimes  at  his  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the  close  of 
May  1793,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra-Girondist.  He 
exclaimed  against  those  impure  and  bloodthirsty  men 
who  wished  to  make  the  public  danger  a  pretext  for 
cruelty  and  rapine.  "  Peril,"  he  said,  "  could  be  no 
excuse  for  crime.  It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
the  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most  needed ;  it 
is  when  a  revolution  is  raging,  that  the  great  laws  of 
morality  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  state." 
Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  of 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  with  just  severity. 
He  loudly  complained  that  there  were  Frenchmen  who 
paid  to  the  Mountain  that  homage  which  was  due  to 
the  Convention  alone.  When  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined 
himself  to  Vergniaud  and  Buzot,  who  strongly  objected 
to  that  odious  measure.  "  It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed 
Barere,  "  that  men  really  attached  to  hberty  will  imi- 
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tate  the  most  frightful    excesses  of  despotism  !  "     He 
proved  to  the  Convention,  after  his  fashion,  out  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  suc-li  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
be  severe  only  on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably 
degenerate  into  instruments  of  private  cupidity  and  re- 
venge.    When,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part 
of  the  population  of  Paris  made  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Barere  eagerly  called 
for  vigorous  measures    of  repression  and  punishment. 
On  the  second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris  to  usurp  su})reme  dominion  over  the  republic 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
again    Barere    sj)oke    with    warmth    against    the    new 
tyranny  which  afflicted  France,  and  declared  that  the 
people  of  the  departments  would  never  crouch  beneath 
.the  tyi-anny  of  one  ambitious  city.     He  even  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Convention  would 
exert  against  the  demagogues  of  the  capital  the  same 
energy    which   had    been    exerted    against    the    tyrant 
Louis.     We  are  assured  that,  in  private  as  in  public,  he 
at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  with  strong  aversion  of  the 
Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
order  had  its  reward.  Earl}'  in  April  came  the  tidings 
of  Dumourier's  defection.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Girondists.  Dumourier  was  their  general.  His 
victories  had  throwii  a  lustre  on  the  whole  party  ;  his 
army,  it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in  the  worst  event, 
protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the  ragged 
pikemen  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  de- 
serter and  an  exile  ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed 
their  chief  reliance  on  his  support  were  compelled  to 
join  witli  their  deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his  trea- 
son.    At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  U) 
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appoint  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  arm  that 
committee  with  powers,  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  it  afterwards  drew  to  itself,  but  still 
oreat  and  formidable.  The  moderate  party,  regarding 
Barere  as  a  representative  of  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
elected  him  a  member.  In  his  new  situation  he  soon 
began  to  make  himself  useful.  He  brought  to  the  de- 
liberations  of  the  Committee,  not  indeed  the  knowledge 
or  the  ability  of  a  great  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a 
pen  which,  if  others  would  only  supply  ideas,  never 
paused  for  want  of  words.  His  mind  was  a  mere  organ 
of  communication  between  other  minds.  It  originated 
nothing  ;  it  retained  nothing  :  but  it  transmitted  every 
thing.  The  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  colleagues  was 
not  really  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  it  was  prom- 
inent, and  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a 
great  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  ac- 
count was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event,  he 
was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  administration. 
He  was  therefore  not  unnaturally  considered,  by  per- 
sons Avho  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  g-overn- 
ment,  and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the  war 
raged,  knew  France  only  from  journals,  as  the  head  of 
that  administration  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the 
secretary  and  the  spokesman.  The  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Europe,  in  our  own  Annual  Registers,  appears 
to  have  been  completely  under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was  mean- 
while fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  temper  of  Paris 
grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Delegates  appointed  by 
thii-ty-five  of  the  forty- eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  demanded  that 
Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaroux, 
Buzot,  Petion,  Louvet,  and  many  other  deputies,  should 
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be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by  at  least 
tliree-fourtlis  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  known  in  the 
departments,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of  indignation. 
Bordeaux  declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  represent- 
atives, and  would,  if  necessary,  defend  them  by  the 
sword  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  j\Iar- 
seilles  were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  gave  courage  to  the  majority 
of  the  Convention.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  people 
of  Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declaration  ;  and  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  twelve  members  was  appointed  tor 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Paris,  and  was  empowered  to  place 
under  arrest  such  persons  as  should  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  any  plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Barere. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  profound  anx- 
iety followed;  and  then  came  the  crash.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  May  the  mob  of  Paris  rose  ;  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  besieged  by  a  vast  array  of  pikes  ; 
the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles  and 
remonstrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and  suffered  the 
Mountain  to  carry  a  decree  for  the  suspension  and 
arrest  of  the  deputies  whom  the  wards  of  the  capital 
had  accused. 

Durino-  the  contest  Barere  had  been  tossed  back- 
wards  and  forwards  between  the  two  raging  fiictions. 
His  feelings,  languid  and  unsteady  as  they  always  were, 
drew  him  to  the  Girondists  ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  Mountain.  At  one 
moment  he  held  high  and  firm  language,  complained 
that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  and  protested  against 
the  validity   of  any  vote  passed  under  coercion.     At 
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another  moment  lie  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisians 
by  abolishing  that  conniiission  of  twelve  which  he  had 
himself  proposed  only  a  few  days  before ;  and  himself 
drcAv  \ip  a  })aper  condemning  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  at  his  own  instance,  and  eulogising 
the  public  spirit  of  the  insurgents.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame  that  he 
read  this  document  from  the  tribune,  where  he  had  so 
often  expressed  very  different  sentiments.  It  is  said 
that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen  to  blush.  It 
may  have  been  so  ;  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  of 
infamy. 

Some  days  later  he  proposed  that  hostages  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  accused  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  the  departments,,  and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of 
those  hostages.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the 
offer  was  sincere.  He  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have 
thought  himself  far  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  than 
at  Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect ;  and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victo- 
rious Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which  marked  him  out 
as  a  much  worse  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Convention.  His  voice  had  generally  been  on  the 
side  of  moderate  measures.  Had  he  bravely  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  with  them,  he 
would,  like  them,  have  had  a  not  dishonourable  jjlace  in 
history.  Had  he,  like  the  great  body  of  deputies  who 
meant  well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to  expose 
themselves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  suffered 
every  motion  of  Robespierre  and  Billaud  to  i)ass  unoj> 
posed,  he  would  have  incurred  no  peculiar  ignominy. 
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But  it  is  probable  that  this  course  was  not  open  to  him. 
He  had  been  too  prominent  among  the  adversaries  of 
the  Mountain  to  be  admitted  to  quarter  without  making 
some  atonement.  It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped 
to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lords,  he  should  not  be 
merely  a  silent  and  passive  slave.  What  passed  in  pri- 
vate between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  rev 
lated ;  but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  dominant  faction,  Couthon  for  example, 
and  St.  Just,  were  substituted  for  more  moderate  poli- 
ticians ;  but  Barere  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seat  at 
the  Board. 

The  indulo-ence  with  which  he  was  treated  excited 
the  murmurs  of  some  stern  and  ardent  zealots.  Marat, 
in  the  very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words  not  pub- 
lished till  tiie  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  avenged 
France  and  mankind,  complained  that  a  man  who  had 
no  principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist,  and  who  was  ready, 
in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again, 
should  be  entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the 
administration.!  g^t  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain 
judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed,  as  well 
as  Marat,  that  Barere  was  a  man  utterly  without  fluth 
or  steadiness  ;  that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
political  leaning,  his  leaning  was  not  towards  them ; 
that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist  party  that  faint  and 
wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which  alone  his  nature 
was  susceptible  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murdered  Ro- 
bespierre and  Danton  than  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne. 

1  See  the  Publiciste  of  the  14th  July,  1793.     Marat  was  stabbed  on  tho 

tfveuiiio;  of  the  13th. 
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But  they  justly  appreciated  that  levity  which  made  him 
incapable  alike  of  earnest  love  and  of  earnest  hatred, 
and  that  meanness  which  made  it  necessary  to  him  to 
have  a  master.     In  truth,  what  the  planters  of  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men  with  flat  noses  and 
woolly  hair  was  strictly  true  of  Barere,     The  curse 
of  Canaan   was   upon    him.     He    was    born    a    slave. 
Baseness  was  an  instinct  in  him.     The  impulse  which 
drove    him  from   a  party  in  adversity  to    a   party  in 
prosperity  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the 
cuckoo  and  the  swallow  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark 
and  cold  months  are   approaching.     The    law  which 
doomed  him  to  be  the  humble  attendant  of  stronger 
spirits  resembled  the  law  which  binds  the  pilot-fish  to 
the  shark.     "  Ken  ye,"  said  a  shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First,  "  Ken  ye  a 
John  Ape  ?      If  I  have    Jacko   by  the  collar,  I  can 
make  him  bite  you  ;  but  if  you  have  Jacko,  you  can 
make  him  bite  me."     Just  such  a  creature  was  Barere. 
In   the  hands  of  the   Girondists  he  would  have  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins  ;  he  was  just  as  ready, 
in  the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe  the  Girondists. 
On  the  fidelity  of  such  a  man  the  heads  of  the  Moun- 
tain could  not,  of  course,  reckon  ;  but  they  valued  their 
conquest  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  delicate  lover 
in   Congreve's  lively  song   valued   the  conquest  of  a 
prostitute  of  a  different  kind.     Barere  was,  hko  Chloe, 
false  and   common  ;  but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant 
<\'hile   possessed;    and   they    asked   no   more.      They 
needed    a    service    which    he    was    perfectly    compe- 
tent to  perform.     Destitute  as  he  was  of  all  the  talents 
both  of  an  active  and  of  a  speculative  statesman,  he 
could  with  great  facility  draw  up  a  report,  or  make  a 
speech    on    any   subject    and    on    any   side.     If  other 
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people  would  furnish  facts  and  thoughts,  he  could 
always  furnish  phrases  ;  and  this  talent  was  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  the  time  being;. 
Nor  had  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no 
more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the  horses  which 
drao-CTed  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  horses  had  only 
done  according  to  their  kind,  and  would,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drag  with  equal  vigour 
and  equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but  to  be  well  fed 
and  curried.  So  Mas  it  with  Barere.  He  was  of  a 
nature  so  low,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  properly  be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reason- 
able beings.  He  had  not  been  an  enemy  ;  he  was  not 
now  a  fi'iend.  But  he  had  been  an  annoyance ;  and 
he  would  noAv  be  a  help. 

But,  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardoned 
this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  partnership  with  them- 
selves, it  was  not  without  exacting  pledges  such  as  made 
it  impossible  for  him,  false  and  fickle  as  he  was,  ever 
again  to  find  admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had 
deserted.  That  was  truly  a  terrible  sacrament  by  which 
they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their  communion.  They 
demanded  of  him  that  he  should  himself  take  the  most 
prominent  part  in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refuse 
was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life 
worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  remorse  and 
shame  ?  These,  however,  are  feelings  of  which  it  is 
idle  to  talk,  when  we  are  considering  the  conduct  of 
such  a  man  as  Barere.  He  undertook  the  task,  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  and  told  the  Convention  that  the  time 
was  come  for  taking  the  stern  attitude  of  justice,  and 
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for  striking  at  all  conspirators  Avithout  distinction.  He 
then  moved  that  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Petion,  and  thir- 
teen other  deputies  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial ; 
and  that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  six  others, 
should  be  impeached.  The  motion  was  carried  without 
debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  effrontery  Barere 
has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  took  any  part 
against  the  Girondists.  This  denial,  we  think,  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  his  infamy  complete.  The 
most  impudent  of  all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
foulest  of  all  murders. 

Barere,  however,  had  not  yet  earned  his  pardon. 
The  Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang  which,  even  in 
that  party  was  pre-eminent  in  every  mean  and  eveiy 
savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low-minded  and  so  inhuman  that, 
compared  with  them,  Robespierre  might  be  called  mag- 
nanimous and  merciful.  Of  these  wretches,  Hebert 
was  perhaps  the  best  representative.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  that  great  family  A^-hich,  having  ruled  France 
during  eight  hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object 
of  pity  to  the  humblest  artisan  or  peasant.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  induced  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  determine  that  Marie 
Antoinette  should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Barere  was 
again  summoned  to  his  duty.  Only  four  days  after  he 
had  pro})osed  the  decrees  against  the  Girondist  deputies 
he  again  mounted  the  tribune,  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Queen  should  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  He  was  improving  fast  in  the  society  of  his 
new  allies.  When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Vergniaud 
ami  Petion  he  had  spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some 
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slioht  sense  of  liis  own  <xuilt  and  degradation  :  he  had 
said  httle ;  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent.  The 
office  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  his  old  fi'iends  he 
had  left  to  Saint  Just.  Very  different  was  Barcre's 
second  a])pearance  in  the  character  of  an  accuser.  He 
now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the  eager  tones  of  the  true 
and  burnincr  thirst,  and  raved  aiiainst  the  Austrian 
woman  with  the  virulence  natural  to  a  coward  who 
finds  himself  at  liberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has 
feared  and  eiiA'ied.  We  have  already  exposed  the 
shameless  mendacity  with  which,  in  these  ^Memoirs,  he 
attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  guilt  on  the 
guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  Queen  was  draoffred, 
already  more  than  half  dead,  to  her  doom,  Barere 
regaled  Robespierre  and  some  other  Jacobins  at  a  tav- 
ern. Robespierre's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  caused 
some  surprise  to  those  who  knew  how  long  and  how 
bitterly  it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  "  Robespierre  of  the 
party  I  "  muttered  Saint  Just.  "  Barere  is  the  only 
man  whom  Robespierre  has  forgiven."  We  have  an 
account  of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests. 
Robespierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality  with 
which  Hebert  had  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that  subject, 
became  so  much  excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulation.  Barore  exclaimed  that 
the  guillotine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  untie.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  Beaune  and  the  Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of 
thrushes  and  the  partridge  with  truffles,  he  ferxently 
preached  his  new  political  creed.  "  The  vessel  of  the 
revolution,"  he  said,  '•  can  float  into  port  only  on  waves 
of  blood.     We  must  begin  with  the   members  ol"  the 
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National  Assembly  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
That  rubbish  must  be  swept  away." 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now  formed. 
It  was  not  altogether  without  ingenuity  and  liveliness. 
But  in  any  other  age  or  country  it  would  have  been 
thought  unfit  for  the  deliberations  of  a  grave  assembly 
and  still  more  unfit  for  state  papers.  It  might,  per 
haps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Protestant  Association 
in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  Repeal  dinner  in  Ireland,  after 
men  had  well  drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  No  legislative  body  would  now  en- 
dure it.  But  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  old  laws  of  composition  were  held  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  old  government  or  the  old  creed. 
Correct  and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  etiquette 
of  Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre  Dame,  to  an 
age  which  had  passed  away.  Just  as  a  swarm  of 
ephemeral  constitutions,  democratic,  directorial,  and 
consular,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy ;  just  as  a  swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the 
Theo-philanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  Church  ;  even  so  out  of  the  decay  of  the  an- 
cient French  eloquence  sprang  new  fashions  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  understanding  of  which  new  grammars 
and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The  same  innovating 
spirit  which  altered  the  common  phrases  of  salutation, 
which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  Scaev- 
olas  and  Aristogitons,  and  which  expelled  Sunday  and 
Monday,  January  and  February,  Lady-day  and  Christ- 
mas, from  the  calendar,  in  order  to  substitute  Decadi 
and  Primidi,  Nivose  and  Pluviose,  Feasts  of  Opinion 
and  Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forms 
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of  official  correspondence.  For  the  calm,  guarded,  and 
sternly  courteous  language  which  governments  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  were  substituted  puns, 
interjections,  Ossianic  rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a 
schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fishwife.  ( )f  the 
phraseology  which  was  now  thought  to  be  }>eculiarly 
well  suited  to  a  report  or  a  manifesto  Barere  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and,  during 
the  short  and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the  revolutionary 
delirium,  passed  for  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was 
over,  he  was  considered  as  what  he  really  was,  a  man 
of  quick  apprehension  and  fluent  elocution,  with  no 
originality,  with  little  information,  and  with  a  taste  as 
bad  as  his  heart.  His  Reports  were  popularly  called 
Carmarmoles.  A  few  months  ajio  we  should  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  an  English  reader  an 
exact  notion  of  the  state  papers  to  which  this  appella- 
tion was  given.  Fortunately  a  noble  and  distinguished 
person,  whom  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  thought 
qualified  to  fill  the  most  important  post  in  the  empire, 
has  made  our  task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  Lord 
Ellenborough's  proclamations  is  able  to  form  a  com- 
plete idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  Barere's  discourses  at  one  time 
produced  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  per- 
version of  the  national  taste.  The  occasions  on  which 
he  rose  were  frequently  such  as  would  have  secured  to 
the  worst  speaker  a  favourable  hearing.  When  any 
militar}'  advantage  had  been  gained,  he  was  generally 
deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  an- 
nounce the  fjood  news.  The  hall  resounded  with 
applause  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  holding  the  de- 
spatches in  his  hand.  Deputies  and  strangers  listened 
with  deliMit  while  he  told  them  that  victory  was  the 
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order  of  the  day  ;  that  the  guineas  of  Pitt  had  been 
vainly  lavished  to  hire  machines  six  feet  high,  carrying 
guns  ;  that  the  flight  of  the  English  leopard  deserved 
to  be  celebrated  by  Tyrtasus  ;  and  that  the  saltpetre 
duo;  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had  been  turned  into 
thunder,  which  would  crush  the  Titan  brethren, 
Georire  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists,  who 
were  under  arrest  in  Paris,  came  on.  They  flattered 
themselves  with  a  vain  hope  of  escape.  They  placed 
some  reliance  on  their  innocence,  and  some  reliance  on 
their  eloquence.  They  thought  that  shame  would 
suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  however  violent  and  cruel, 
from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  con- 
demning them  to  death.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  new  to  its  functions.  No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention had  yet  been  executed ;  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  boldest  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  beino;  the 
first  to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Gensonne  and 
Brissot  defended  themselves  with  great  ability  and 
presence  of  mind  against  the  vile  Hebei't  and  Chaum- 
ette,  who  appeared  as  accusers.  The  eloquent  voice  of 
Vergniaud  was  heard  for  the  last  time.  He  pleaded 
his  own  cause  and  that  of  his  friends,  with  such  force 
of  reason  and  elevation  of  sentiment  that  a  murmur  of 
pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the  audience.  Nay,  the 
court  itself,  not  yet  accustomed  to  riot  in  daily  carnage, 
showed  signs  of  emotion.  The  sitting  was  adjourned  ; 
and  a  runiour  went  forth  that  there  would  be  an 
acquittal.  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing  vengeance. 
Robespierre  undertook  to  be  their  organ.  He  rose  on 
the  following   day  in   the  Convention,  and   proposed  a 
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decree  of  sucli  atrocity  that  even  among  tlic  acts  of 
that  year  it  can  hardly  be  paralleled.  By  this  decree 
the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  cut  short  the  defence 
of  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case  clear,  and  to 
pass  immediate  judgment.  One  deputy  made  a  faint 
opposition.  Barere  instantly  sprang  uj)  to  support 
Robes])ierre  —  Barere,  the  federalist ;  Barere,  the  au- 
thor of  that  Commission  of  Twelve  which  Avas  amons 
the  chief  causes  of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the 
Girondists  ;  Barere,  who  in  these  Memoirs  denies  that 
he  ever  took  any  part  against  the  Girondists  ;  Barere, 
who  has  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  greatly  loved 
and  esteemed  Vergniaud.  The  decree  was  ])assed ; 
and  the  tribunal,  without  suftering  the  prisoners  to 
conclude  what  they  had  to  say,  pronounced  them 
guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad  history 
of  the  Revolution.  The  sufferers  were  so  innocent,  so 
brave,  so  eloquent,  so  accomplished,  so  young.  Some 
of  them  were  graceful  and  handsome  youths  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty.  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne  were 
httle  more  than  thirty.  They  had  been  only  a  few 
months  engaged  in  public  affairs.  In  a  few  months  the 
fame  of  their  genius  had  filled  Europe  ;  and  they  were 
to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished  to 
combine  order,  justice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
great  fault  was  want  of  courage.  We  mean  want  of 
political  courage  —  of  that  courage  which  is  proof  to 
clamour  and  oblocpiy,  and  which  meets  great  emergen- 
cies by  daring  and  decisive  measures.  Alas  !  they  had 
but  too  good  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  did 
not  want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerfulness 
the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by  such  tyrants  as 
St.  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  Barere. 
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They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noble  cause. 
Madame  Roland  followed  them  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
spirit  as  heroic  as  their  own.  Her  husband  was  in  a 
safe  hiding-place,  but  could  not  bear  to  survive  her. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  high  road  near  Rouen. 
He  had  fallen  on  his  sword.  Condorcet  swallo\v'C!d 
opium.  At  Bordeaux  the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of  the 
bold  and  quick-witted  Guadet  and  of  Barbaroux,  the 
chief  of  those  enthusiasts  from  the  Rhone  whose  valour, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had  turned 
back  the  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries. 
In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  Avas  found  all  that  the 
wolves  had  left  of  Petion,  once  honoured,  greatly  in- 
deed beyond  his  deserts,  as  the  model  of  republican  vir- 
tue. We  are  far  from  reoarding  even  the  best  of  the 
Girondists  with  unmixed  admiration  ;  but  history  owes 
to  them  this  honourable  testimonv,  that,  being  free  to 
choose  whether  they  would  be  oppressors  or  victims, 
they  deliberately  and  firmly  resolved  rather  to  suffer 
injustice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had 
prevailed.  This  was  their  hour,  and  the  power  of 
darkness.  The  Convention  was  subjugated  and  re- 
duced to  profound  silence  on  the  highest  questions  of 
state.  The  sovereignty  ])assed  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Commit- 
tee the  representative  assembly  did  not  venture  to  offer 
even  the  species  of  opposition  which  the  ancient  parlia- 
ment had  frequently  offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  an- 
cient kings.  Six  persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the 
small  cabinet  which  now  domineered  over  France  — 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  CoUot,   Billaud,    and 
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To  some  of  tlicse  men,  and  of  those  who  adhered  to 
them,  it  is  due  to  say  that  the  fanaticism  which  had 
emancipated  tliem  fi'om  the  restraints  of  justice  and 
compassion  had  emancipated  them  also  from  the  domin- 
ion of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of  vulgar  fear  ;  that,  while 
hardly  knowing  where  to  find  an  assignat  of  a  few  francs 
to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they  expended  with  strict  integrity 
the  innnense  revenue  which  they  collected  by  every  art 
of  rapine  ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their 
cause,  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  as  much  indirterence 
as  they  showed  when  they  signed  the  death-warrants 
of  aristocrats  and  priests.  But  no  great  party  can  be 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these.  It  is  the  inevita- 
ble law  that  such  zealots  as  we  have  described  shall  col- 
lect around  them  a  multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and 
of  libertines,  whose  savage  tempers  and  licentious  ap- 
petites, withheld  only  by  the  dread  of  law  and  magis- 
tracy from  the  worst  excesses,  are  called  into  full  activ- 
ity by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  faction  which,  from 
whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is 
certain  to  be  joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of  the 
community.  This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  re- 
ligious wars.  The  war  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Th.irty  Years' 
war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeal.  That  zeal  inflamed 
the  champions  of  the  church  to  such  a  point  that  they 
regai'ded  all  generosity  to  the  vanquished  as  a  sinful 
weakness.  The  infidel,  the  heretic,  was  to  be  run 
down  like  a  mad  dog.  No  outrage  committed  by  the 
Catholic  warrior  on  the  miscreant  enemy  could  deserve 
punishment.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  boundless 
license  was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness, 
thousands  of  wretches  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sacred 
cause,  but  who  were   eager  to  be   exempted  from  the 
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police  of  peaceful  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well- 
governed  camps,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  faith. 
The  men  who  had  set  up  that  standard  were  sincere, 
chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and,  perhaps,  where  only 
themselves  were  concerned,  not  unforn-ivina ;  but  round 
that  standard  were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues, 
ravishers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were 
scarcely  ever  found  under  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged 
in  a  mere  temporal  quarrel.  In  a  very  similar  way  wa? 
the  Jacobin  party  composed.  There  was  a  small  nucleus 
of  enthusiasts  ;  round  that  nucleus  was  gathered  a  vast 
mass  of  ignoble  depravity ;  and  in  all  that  mass  there 
was  nothing  so  depraved  and  so  ignoble  as  Barere. 

Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  barbarous  of 
all  codes  was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all 
tribunals ;  when  no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours,  or 
say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of 
committing  a  capital  crime  ;  when  spies  lurked  in  every 
corner ;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  and  hard  at  work 
every  morning ;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close  as 
the  hold  of  a  slave-ship  ;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming 
with  blood  into  the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be 
great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half- 
brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  assignats  would  not  fall,  to  hint  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the  first  of 
June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one  of  Burke's  pamphlets 
locked  up  in  a  desk,  to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking 
the  name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the  Fifth 
Sans-culottide  by  its  old  superstitious  name  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Day.  While  the  daily  waggon-loads  of  victims 
were  carried  to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
the  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  liad  sent 
forth  to  the  departments  revelled  in  an  extravagance  of 
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cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital.  The  knife  of  the 
deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of 
slaughter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowed  down 
with  grape  shot.  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
crowded  bai'ges.  Lyons  was  turned  into  a  desert.  At 
Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a  speedy  death  was  de- 
nied to  the  prisoners.  All  down  the  Loire,  from  Sau- 
mur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted 
on  naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  embraces. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number  of 
young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  Avho  were  mur- 
dered by  that  execrable  government  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were 
tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks. 
One  champion  of  liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed 
with  ears.  Another  swao;o;ered  about  with  the  fino-er 
of  a  little  child  in  his  hat.  A  few  months  had  sufficed 
to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  of  public  danger 
can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian 
principles,  we  do  not  say  on  the  principles  of  a  high 
morality,  but  even  on  principles  of  Machiavellian  policy. 
It  is  true  tliat  great  emergencies  call  for  activity  and 
vigilance  ;  it  is  true  that  they  justify  severity  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty. 
But  indisci'iminate  severity  can  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  effi- 
cacy of  piniishment  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the 
guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which  strikes  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously  operates  merely 
like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offences  than  the 
cholera,  or  an  earthquake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would 
have.     The  energy  for  which  the  Jacobin  administra- 
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tion  is  praised  was  merely  the  energy  of  the  Malay 
who  maddens  himself  with  opium,  draws  his  knife,  and 
runs  a-muck  throuo;h  the  streets,  slashino;  right  and  left 
at  friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been  the  energy 
of  truly  great  rulers  ;  of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  of 
Oliver,  or  of  Frederick.  They  were  not,  indeed,  scru- 
pulous. But,  had  they  been  less  scrupulous  than  they 
were,  the  strength  and  amplitude  of  their  minds  would 
have  preserved  them  from  crimes  such  as  those  which 
the  small  men  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  took 
for  daring  strokes  of  policy.  The  great  Queen  who  so 
long  held  her  own  against  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies, against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms  ;  the  great 
Protector  who  governed  with  more  than  regal  power, 
in  despite  both  of  royalists  and  republicans  ;  the  great 
King  who,  with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury, defended  his  little  dominions  to  the  last  against 
the  united  efforts  of  Russia,  Austria  and  France ;  Avith 
what  scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  disaffected 
without  sending  school-boys  and  school-girls  to  death  by 
cart-loads  and  boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  leading 
TeiTorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
great  men.  We  can  see  nothing  great  about  them  but 
their  wickedness.  That  their  policy  was  daringly 
original  is  a  vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is  as  old  as 
the  oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  human  mis<rov- 
ernment.  It  seemed  new  in  France  and  in  the  eio-h- 
teenth  century  only  because  it  had  been  long  disused, 
for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind. But  it  has  always  prevailed,  and  still  pi*evails, 
in  savage  and  half  savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
which    prevents    such   nations  from    making   advances 
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towards  civilisation.  Thousands  of  deys,  of  beys,  of 
pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  nabobs,  have  sliown  themselves  as 
great  masters  of  statecraft  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  Djezzar,  we  imagine,  was 
superior  to  any  of  them  in  their  new  line.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so  dull  or 
so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business 
of  Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead 
people  by  scores  without  caring  whether  they  are 
guilty  or  innocent ;  to  wring  money  out  of  the  rich 
by  the  help  of  jailers  and  executioners  ;  to  rob  the 
public  creditor,  and  to  j^ut  him  to  death  if  he  remon- 
strates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the  bakers' 
shops  ;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one 
man's  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man's  horses 
and  saddles,  without  compensation  ;  is  of  all  modes  of 
governing  the  simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  mo- 
rality we  at  present  say  nothing.  But  surely  it  requires 
no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.  By 
means  like  those  which  we  have  described,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a 
short  time,  in  enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in 
raising  immense  funds.  But  to  enforce  submission 
by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliation,  is  not 
statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he  who,  in 
troubled  times,  keeps  down  the  turbulent  without  un- 
necessarily harassing  the  well-aflf'ected  ;  and  who,  when 
great  pecuniary  resources  are  needed,  provides  for  the 
public  exigencies  without  violating  the  security  of  pro])- 
erty  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  future  prosperity. 
Such  a  statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in  1793, 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  France  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without  plundering 
a    single    warehouse.      Unhappily,    the    Republic    was 
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subject  to  men  who  were  mere  demagogues  and  in  no 
sense  statesmen.  They  could  declaim  at  a  club.  They 
could  lead  a  rabble  to  mischief.  But  they  had  no  skill 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  empire.  The  want  of  skill 
they  supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity  and  blind  violence. 
For  legislative  ability,  fiscal  ability,  military  ability, 
diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  substitute,  the  guillo- 
tine. Indeed  their  exceedino-  ignorance,  and  the  bai*- 
renness  of  their  invention,  are  the  best  excuse  for  their 
murders  and  robberies.  We  really  believe  that  they 
would  not  have  cut  so  many  throats,  and  picked  so 
many  pockets,  if  they  had  known  how  to  govern  in 
any  other  way. 

That  under  their  administration  the  war  against  the 
European  Coalition  was  successfully  conducted  is  true. 
But  that  war  had  been  successfully  conducted  before 
their  elevation,  and  continued  to  be  successfully  con- 
ducted after  their  fall.  Terror  was  not  the  order  of 
the  day  when  Brussels  opened  its  gates  to  Dumourier. 
Terror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  when 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  conquered  by  Bona- 
parte. The  truth  is,  that  France  Avas  saved,  not  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy, 
patriotism,  and  valour  of  the  French  people.  Those 
high  qualities  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  incapacity 
of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tissue,  not  merely 
of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  the  sav- 
age faction  at  leno;th  beoan  to  aven<j::e  mankind  on  each 
other  ;  how  the  craven  Hebert  was  dragged  wailing  and 
trembling  to  his  doom  ;  how  the  nobler  Danton,  moved 
by  a  late  rei)entance,  strove  in  vain  to  rejjair  the  evil 
which  he  had  wrought,  and  half  redeoned  the  great 
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crime  of  SeptomLcr  by  manfully  encountering  death  in 
the  cause  of  mercy. 

Our  business  is  with  Barere.  In  all  those  things  he 
was  not  only  consenting,  but  eagerly  and  joyously  for- 
ward. Not  merely  was  he  one  of  the  guilty  adminis- 
tration, lie  was  tlie  man  to  whom  was  especially 
assigned  the  office  of  proposing  and  defending  outrage^:; 
on  justice  and  Immanity,  and  of  furnishing  to  atrocious 
schemes  an  appro])riate  garb  of  atrocious  rodomontade. 
Barere  first  ])roclaimed  from  the  tribune  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  tei-ror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
by  Barere  tliat  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris 
was  j)rovided  with  the  aid  of  a  public  accuser  worthy  of 
such  a  court,  the  inhimous  Fouquier  Tinville.  It  was 
Barere  wlio,  when  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  been  absolved  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  gave  orders  that  a  fresh  jury  should  be 
summoned.  "  Acquit  one  of  the  National  Assembly  !  " 
he  cried.  "  The  Tribunal  is  turnino;  ao-ainst  the  Revo- 
lution."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ])risoner's 
head  was  soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  Barere  Avho 
moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  destroyed. 
"  Let  the  plough,"  he  cried  from  the  tribune,  "  pass 
over  her.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels 
are  concpiered  ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?  No 
weakness.  No  mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten. 
Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell  the  whole.  Lyons  made 
war  on  liberty  ;  Lyons  is  no  more."  When  Toulon 
was  taken  Barere  came  forward  to  announce  the  event. 
*'  The  conquest,"  said  the  apostate  Brissotine,  "  won 
by  the  Moiuitain  over  the  Brissotines  must  be  com- 
memorated by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon 
once  stood.  The  national  thunder  must  crush  the 
house  of  every  trader  in  the  town  "     When  Camiile 
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Desmoulins,  long  distinguished  among  the  republicans 
by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent  voice 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out  the  close 
analogy  between  the  government  which  then  oppressed 
France  and  the  government  of  the  worst  of  the  Caesars, 
Barere  rose  to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion  which 
tried  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  aristocracy.  "  Who- 
ever," he  said,  "  is  nobly  born  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
Every  priest,  every  frequenter  of  the  old  court,  every 
lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every 
person  Avho  grumbles  at  the  course  which  the  Revolu- 
tion takes  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  There  are  whole 
castes  already  tried  and  condemned.  There  are  call- 
ings Avhich  carry  their  doom  with  them.  There  are 
relations  of  blood  which  the  law  regards  with  an  evil 
eye.  Republicans  of  France  !  "  yelled  the  renegade 
Girondist,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Mountain  —  "  Repub- 
licans of  France  !  the  Brissotines  led  you  by  gentle 
means  to  slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  you  by  strong 
measures  to  freedom.  Oh  I  who  can  count  the  evils 
which  a  false  compassion  may  produce  ?  "  When  the 
friends  of  Danton  mustered  courage  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  Convention  would  at  least  hear  him  in  his  own 
defence  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death,  the  voice  of 
Barere  was  the  loudest  in  opposition  to  their  prayer. 
AVhen  the  crimes  of  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the 
very  worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  that  they  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Convention, 
Barere  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  accused  tyrant,  and 
threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  government.  "  These  charges,"  he  said,  "  have 
been  suggested  by   wily    aristocrats.     The   man    who 
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crushes  the  enemies  of  tlie  people,  tliough  he  may  be 
hurried  hy  his  zeal  into  some  excesses,  can  never  be  a 
proper  object  of  censure.  The  proceedings  of  I^ebon 
may  have  been  a  little  harsh  as  to  form."  One  of  the 
small  irregularities  thus  gently  censured  was  this : 
Lebon  ke])t  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  un- 
der the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him, 
by  reading  to  him,  before  he  was  despatched,  a  lettej, 
the  contents  of  wliicli  were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
would  aggravate  even  the  bitterness  of  death.  "  But 
what,"  proceeded  Barere,  "  is  not  permitted  to  the  ha- 
tred of  a  republican  against  aristocracy  ?  How  many 
generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  perhaps 
seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of  })ublic  enemies? 
Revolutionary  measures  are  always  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it  is  not 
lawful  to  lift." 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  facts  which 
would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  render  a  name 
infamous,  but  which  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  great  infamy  of  Bare.-o.  It  would  be  idle,  for 
example,  to  relate  how  he,  a  man  of  letters,  a  member 
of  an  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was  foremost  in  that 
war  against  learning,  art,  and  history  which  disgraced 
the  Jacobin  government ;  how  he  recommended  a 
general  conflagration  of  libraries  ;  how  he  proclaimed 
that  all  records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Revolution 
ought  to  be  destroyed  ;  how  he  laid  waste  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  pulled  down  monuments  consecrated  by 
the  veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the  wind  the 
dust  of  ancient  kings.  He  was,  in  truth,  seldom  so 
well  employed  as  when  he  turned  for  a  moment  from 
making  war  on  the  living  to  make  war  on  the  dead. 

Equally  idle  would    it    be    to    dilate  on  his  sensual 
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excesses.  That  in  Barere,  as  in  the  whole  breed  of 
Neros,  Cahgulas,  and  Domitians  whom  he  resembled, 
voluptuousness  was  mingled  with  cruelty ;  that  he 
withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade,  from  the  work  of 
blood  to  the  smiling  gardens  of  Clichy,  and  there  forgot 
public  cares  in  the  madness  of  wine  and  in  the  arms  of 
courtesans,  has  often  been  repeated.  M.  Hi})polyte 
Carnot  does  not  altogether  deny  the  truth  of  these 
stories,  but  justly  observes  that  Barere's  dissipation  was 
not  carried  to  svich  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  his 
industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  Barere  was  by 
no  means  so  much  addicted  to  debauchery  as  to  neglect 
the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast  that,  even 
durino;  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work  for  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  To  those  who  expressed  a 
fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt  his  health,  he  gaily 
answered  that  he  was  less  busy  than  they  thought. 
"  The  guillotine,"  he  said,  "  does  all ;  the  guillotine 
governs."  For  ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed 
to  look  indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allowed 
to  himself  than  on  the  pain  which  he  inflicted  on  his 
neighbours. 

"  Atque  utiiiam  his  potius  iiugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  ssevitite,  claras  quibus  abstulit  iirbi 
Illustresquo  animas,  impime  ac  vindice  millo." 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensual  gratifications  is 
undoubtedly  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  Heniy  the 
Fourth,  of  Lord  Somers,  of  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  vices 
of  honest  men  are  the  virtues  of  Barere. 

And  now  Barere  had  become  a  really  cruel  man. 
It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that  he  had  perpetrated 
nis  first  great  crimes.  But  the  whole  history  of  t)ur 
race  proves  that  the  taste  for  the  misery  of  others  is  a 
taste  which  minds  not  naturally  ferocious  may  too  easily 
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acquire,  and  wliicli,  wlien  once  acquired,  is  as  stronor 
as  any  of  the  ))ro])ensities  witli  which  we  are  Loni.  A 
very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  bring  this  man  into  u 
state  of  mind  in  whicli  images  of  despair,  waiHng,  an4 
death  had  an  exhihirating  effect  on  him,  and  ins])ired 
him  as  wine  and  love  inspire  men  of  free  and  joyous 
natures.  The  cart  creaking  under  its  daily  freight  of 
victims,  ancient  men  and  lads,  and  fair  young  girls,  the 
binding  of  the  hands,  the  thrusting  of  the  head  out  of 
die  little  national  sash-window,  the  crash  of  the  axe, 
tlie  pool  of  blood  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  heads  rolling 
by  scores  in  the  panier — these  things  were  to  liim 
what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Falernian  were  to  Horace, 
what  Rosette  and  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne  are  to 
De  B Granger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  slaugh- 
ter his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  his  fancy  to 
become  unusually  fertile  of  conceits  and  gasconades. 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud,  whose  barbarity  was 
the  effect  of  earnest  and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his 
view,  men  Avho  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Cruelty  was 
no  such  melancholy  business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an 
austere  brow  and  a  whining  tone  ;  it  was  a  recreation, 
fitly  accompanied  by  singing  and  laughing.  In  truth, 
Robespierre  and  Barere  might  be  well  comjDared  to  the 
two  renowned  hangmen  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  They 
were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike  bent  on  havock. 
But,  while  they  murdered,  one  of  them  frowned  and 
canted,  the  other  grinned  and  joked.  For  our  own 
part,  we  prefer  Jean  qui  pie  are  to  Jean  qui  rit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  funeral  o-loom  which  overhuno- 
Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly  than  the  hor- 
rors of  the  ])rison  and  the  scaffold,  distinguished  the 
dwelling  of  Barere.  Every  monn'ng  a  crowd  of  suit- 
ors assembled  to  implore  his  protection.    He  came  forth 
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in  his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  antechamber, 
dispensed   smiles   and  promises  among  the   obsequious 
crowd,   addressed  himself  with   peculiar   animation   to 
every  handsome  woman  who   ai)i)eared  in  the   circk 
and  complimented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  (niscony  on 
the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  his  sup- 
pliants he  dismissed  them,  and  flung  all  their  memorials 
unread  into  the  fire.     This  was  the  best  way,  he  con- 
ceived, to  prevent  arrears  of  business  from  accumulating. 
Here  he  was  only  an  imitator.     Cardinal  Dubois  had 
been  m  the  habit  of  clearing  his  table  of  j)apers  in  the 
same  way.     Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  we 
could  point  out  a  resemblance  between  the  worst  states- 
man of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  statesman  of  the 
republic. 

Of  Barere's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a  notion  may 
be  formed  from  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his  intimate 
associates,  a  juror    of  the   revolutionary  tribunal,  has 
related."    A  courtesan  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Clichy  implored  Barere  to  use  his  ])ower 
against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit   her  style  of 
face,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was  trying  to  bring  into 
fashion.      One   of  the   magistrates  of  the    capital  Avas 
summoned,  and  received  the  necessary  orders.     Aris- 
tocracy,   Barere    said,    was    again    rearing    its    front. 
These  new  wigs  were  counter-revolutionary.     He  had 
reason  to  know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the  long 
fair  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who  had  tlied  by  the 
national   chopper.     Every   lady   who  adorned    herself 
with  the  relics  of  criminals  might  justly  be  suspected  of 
incivism.     This  ridiculous  lie  imposed  on  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris.     Female   citizens  were  solenmly  warned 
against  the  obnoxious  ringlets,  and  were  left  to  choose 
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between  tlieir  liead-dresses  and  their  heads.  Barere's 
dehght  at  the  success  of  this  facetious  fiction  was  quite 
extravaffiint :  he  could  not  tell  the  story  without  iroins: 
into  such  convulsions  of  lauirhter  as  made  his  hearers 
hope  that  he  was  about  to  choke.  There  was  some- 
thino-  i)ecunarly  ticklino;  and  exhilaratino-  to  his  mind  in 
this  grotesque  combination  of  the  frivolous  with  the 
horrible,  of  lldse  locks  and  curling-irons  with  spouthig 
ai'teries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

But,  thou<ih  Barere  succeeded  in  earnino;  the  honour- 
able  nicknames  of  the  Witlino-  of  Terror,  and  the  Ana- 
creon  of  the  guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it  was 
lono;  remembered  to  his  disadvantaoe  that  he  had,  for 
a  time,  talked  the  language  of  humanity  and  mod- 
eration. That  place  was  the  Jacobin  Club.  Even 
after  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Girondists,  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  himself  within  that 
sacred  precinct.  At  one  meeting  of  the  society  a  mem- 
ber complained  that  the  committee  to  which  the  su- 
preme direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted,  after  all  the 
changes  which  had  been  made,  still  contained  one  man 
who  was  not  trustworthy.  Robespierre,  whose  influence 
over  the  Jacobins  was  boundless,  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  colleague,  owned  there  was  some  ground  for  what 
had  been  said,  but  spoke  highly  of  Barere's  industry 
and  aptitude  for  business.  This  seasonable  interposition 
silenced  the  accuser  ;  but  it  was  lono'  before  the  neo- 
phyte  could  venture  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique,  we 
think,  even  among  Barere's  great  achievements,  ob- 
tained his  fidl  ])ardon  even  from  that  rigid  conclave. 
The  insu})i)ortable  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  at  length   brought   the  minds  of  men,  ami 
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even  of  women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  temper,  which 
defied  or  welcomed  death.     The  fife  which  might  be  any 
morning  taken  away,  in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of 
a  j)rivate  enemy,  seemed  of  httle  vahie.      It  was  some- 
thing to  die  after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors  ;   it  was 
sometliing  to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants  a  terror 
not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  themselves  inspired. 
Human  nature,  hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now 
turned  furiously  to  bay.     Fouquier  Tinville  was  afraid 
to   walk    the  streets ;    a   pistol  was   snapped  at   Collot 
D'Herbois  ;  a  young  girl,  animated  apparently  by  the 
spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Robespierre.     Suspicions  arose  ;  she  was 
searched ;  and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.     She 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  domination 
with  resolute  scorn  and  aversion.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  she  was  sent  to  the  guillotine.     Barere  declared 
from  the  tribune  that  the  cause  of  these  attempts  w^as 
evident.     Pitt    and   his   guineas  had  done   the  whole. 
The  English  Government  had  organised  a  vast  system 
of  murder,  had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
and   had  now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two   of  the 
most  eminent  friends  of  liberty  in  France.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  imputations  were,  not  only  false, 
but   destitute  of  all   show   of  ti'uth.     Nay,   they  were 
demonstrably  absurd :  for  the  assassins  to  whom  Barere 
referred  I'ushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that  the}' 
were  not   hirelino;s.     The   whole    wealth    of   England 
would   not  have   bribed   any  sane  person  to    do  what 
Charlotte  Corday  did.     But,  when  we  consider  her  as 
an  enthusiast,  her  conduct  is  perfectly  natural.     Even 
those   French  writers  who  are   childish    enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  Government  contrived  the  infer- 
nal  machine  and  strangled  the  Euq)eror  Paul  liave  i'ully 
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acquitted  Mr,  Pitt  of  all  share  in  the  death  of  INIarat 
and  in  the  attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on  calumnies 
so  futile  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned  did  Barere 
o-round  a  motion  at  which  all  Christendom  stood  aghast. 
He  proj)osed  a  decree  that  no  quarter  shcnild  be  given 
to  any  English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.^  His  Carmag- 
nole was  worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which  it  con- 
cluded. "  That  one  Englishman  should  be  s])ared, 
that  for  the  slaves  of  Georire,  for  the  human  machines 
of  York,  the  vocabulary  of  our  armies  should  contain 
snch  a  word  as  generosity,  this  is  what  the  National 
Convention  cannot  endure.  War  to  the  death  affiunst 
every  English  soldier.  If  last  year,  at  Dinikirk,  quarter 
had  been  refused  to  them  when  they  asked  it  on  their 
knees,  if  our  troops  had  exterminated  them  all,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  .presence, 
the  English  Government  would  not  have  renewed  its 
attack  on  our  frontiers  this  year.  It  is  only  the  dead 
man  who  never  comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  jiesti- 
lence  which  has  introduced  into  our  armies  false  ideas 
of  humanity  ?  That  the  English  M'ere  to  be  treated  with 
indulgeiTce  was  the  philanthropic  notion  of  the  Brisso- 
tines  ;  it  was  the  patriotic  j^i'actice  of  Dumourier.    But 

'  JI.  Hippolyte  dnes  his  best  to  excuse  this  decree.  His  nbuse  of  Eng- 
land is  merely  hingliiible.  England  has  mannped  to  deal  with  enemies  of 
a  very  ditiuieut  sort  from  either  himself  or  his  hero.  One  disgraceful 
blunder,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

JI.  Hippolyte  Carnot  asserts  that  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  Barere  was 
made  in  the  English  Parliament  by  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  This  asser- 
tion is  false.  We  defy  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  to  state  tiie  date  and  terms  of 
the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional 
misrepresentation ;  but  we  confidently  accuse  him  of  extreme  ignorance 
and  temerity.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  learn  on  what  authority  he 
has  ventured  to  publish  such  a  fable.  He  quotes,  not  the  .Journals  of  the 
Lords,  not  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  but  a  ranting  message  of  the  Ex- 
ecitive  Directory  to  tiie  Five  Hundred,  a  message,  too,  the  whole  meaning 
of   which  hs  has  utterly  misunderstood. 
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liumaiiity  consists  in  exterminating  our  enemies.  No 
mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman.  Such  are  tlie  sen- 
timents of  the  true  Frenchman  ;  for  he  knows  that  he 
belongs  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as  nature,  powerful  as 
freedom,  ardent  as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has  just  torn 
from  the  entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy,  strike ! 
None  of  them  must  return  to  the  servile  soil  of  Great 
Britain  ;  none  must  pollute  the  free  soil  of  France." 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced, 
acquiesced  in  Barere's  motion  without  debate.  And 
now  at  last  the  doors  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown 
open  to  the  disciple  who  had  surpassed  his  masters. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  by  acclamation,  and  was 
soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his  decree 
would  be  carried  into  full  effect.  Intelligence  arrived 
from  the  seat  of  war  of  a  sharp  contest  between  some 
French  and  English  troops,  in  which  the  Republicans 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  which  no  prisoners,  had  been 
made.  Such  things  hnppen  occasionally  in  all  wars. 
Barere,  however,  attributed  the  ferocity  of  tin*;  combat 
to  his  darlino;  decree,  and  entertained  the  Convention 
with  another  Carmagnole. 

"  The  Repubhcans,"  he  said,  "  saw  a  division  in  red 
uniform  at  a  distance.  The  red-coats  are  attacked  with 
the  bayonet.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  bloAVS  of 
the  Republicans.  All  the  red-coats  have  been  killed. 
No  mercy,  no  indulgence,  has  been  shown  towai'ds  the 
villains.  Not  an  Englishman  whom  the  Rei)ublicans 
could  reach  is  now  living.  How  many  prisoners  should 
you  guess  that  we  have  made  ?  One  single  prisoner  is 
the  result  of  the  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  cravinrr  for  blood  had  be- 
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come  insatiable.  Tlie  more  he  quaffed,  the  more  he 
thirsted.  He  had  begun  witli  the  English  ;  but  soon 
he  came  down  with  a  proposition  for  new  massacres. 
"  All  the  troops,"  he  said,  "  of  the  coalesced  tyrants  in 
iiarrison  at  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnov,  and  Lan- 
drecies,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword  unless  they  surren- 
der at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  English,  of 
course,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitulation  whatever. 
With  the  English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As 
to  the  rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves  resist, 
let  them  feel  the  edg^e  of  the  sword."  And  then  he 
waxed  facetious.  "  On  these  terms  the  Republic  is 
willino-  to  cnvQ  them  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  Avar,"  At 
that  jest,  some  hearers,  worthy  of  such  a  speaker,  set 
up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became  serious  again.  "■  Let 
the  enemy  perish,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  have  already  said  it 
from  this  tribune.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
comes  back.  Kings  will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the 
grave.  Armies  will  not  fight  against  us  when  they 
are  annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  them  be  a  war  of 
extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to  slaves  whom  the 
Emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane  ;  whom  the  King 
of  Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword  ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York  makes  drunk 
with  rum  and  gin  ?  "  And  at  the  rum  and  gin  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed  again. 

If  Barere  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he 
would  have  brought  on  the  human  race.  No  govern- 
ment, however  averee  to  cruelty,  could,  in  justice  to 
its  own  subjects,  have  given  quarter  to  enemies  who 
gave  none.  Retaliation  would  have  been,  not  merely 
justifiable,  but   a    sacred   duty.     It  would   have   l)een 
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necessary  for  Howe   and  Nelson  to  make  every  French 
sail(jr  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.     England  has 
no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system.     On  the   contrary,   the  operation  of  Barere's 
new   law  of  war  wovild  have  heen  more  unfavourablf! 
to  his  countrymen  than  to  ours  ;  for  we  beheve  that, 
from  the  befrimiino;  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  nevej' 
was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of  French  prisoners  in 
Eno-land  was  not  greater  than  the  number  of  Enolish 
prisoners  in  France  ;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be 
in   all  wars  while  England  retains  her  maritime  supe- 
riority.    Had  the  murderous  decree  of  the  Convention 
been  in  force  from  1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
for   every   Englishman  slain   by  the   French,   at  least 
three  Frenchmen  would  have  been  put  to   the  sword 
by  the   English.     It  is,  therefore,  not  as  Englishmen, 
but  as  members  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  that 
we   speak  with   indignation   and   horror  of  the  change 
which    Barere    attempted    to   introduce.       The   mere 
slaughter  would  have  been   the   smallest  part  of  the 
evil.     The  butcherino;  of  a  sinole  unarmed  man  in  cold 
blood,   under    an    act   of  the    legislature,   would  have 
produced   moi-e    evil    than    the    carnage    of   ten    such 
fields  as  Albuera.     Public  law  would  have  been  sub- 
verted from  the  foundations  ;  national   enmities  would 
have  been  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  rage  which  happily 
it     is   not    easy    for    us    to    conceive ;    cordial    peaco 
would    have   been    impossible.     The    moral    character 
of  the  European  nations  would  have  been  rapidly  and 
di;e))ly  corrupted  ;  for  in  all  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence 
of  the   public  weal   enjoy  high   consideration,  and  are 
considered  as  the  best  arbitrators  on  points  of  honour 
and  manly  bearing.     With  the  standard   of  morality 
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established  in  the  military  profession  the  general  stand- 
ard of  nioi-ality  must  to  a  great  extent  sink  or  rise.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  cu'cumstance  that,  durino-  a 
long  course  of  years,  respect  for  the  weak  and  clemency 
towards  the  vanquished  have  been  considered  as  quali- 
ties not  less  essential  to  the  accomplished  soldier  than 
peisonal  courage.  How  long  would  this  continue  to 
be  the  case,  if  the  slaying  of  prisoners  were  a  jiart  of 
the  daily  duty  of  the  warrior  ?  What  man  of  kind 
and  generous  nature  would,  under  such  a  system, 
willingly  bear  arms  ?  Who,  that  Avas  compelled  to 
bear  arms,  would  long  continue  kind  and  crenerous  ? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  the 
helpless  became  the  characteristic  of  military  men,  the 
taint  must  rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to  domestic  life, 
and  nuist  show  itself  in  all  the  dealino-s  of  the  strono- 
with  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives,  of  employers 
with  workmen,  of  creditors  with  debtors  ? 

But,  thank  God,  Barcre's  decree  was  a  mere  dead 
letter.  It  was  to  be  executed  by  men  very  different 
from  those  who,  in  the  interior  of  France,  were  the 
instruments  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who 
prated  at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fouquier  Tinville 
with  charges  of  incivism  against  women  whom  they 
could  not  seduce,  and  bankers  from  whom  they  could 
not  extort  money.  The  warriors  who,  under  Hoche, 
had  guarded  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under 
Kleber,  had  made  good  the  defence  of  the  wood  of 
Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror  from  an  office  more 
degrading  than  that  of  the  hangman.  "  The  Conven- 
tion," said  an  officer  to  his  men,  "  has  sent  orders  that 
all  the  English  prisoners  shall  be  shot."  "  We  will  not 
shoot  them,"  answered  a  stout-hearted  sergeant.  ''  Send 
them  to  the  Convention.     If  the  deputies  take  pleasure 
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in  killing  a  prisoner,  tliey  may  kill  him  themselves,  and 
eat  him  too,  like  savages  as  they  are."  This  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  army.  Bonaparte,  who  tlior- 
ovTghly  understood  war,  who  at  Jafifa  and  elsewhere 
gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  strain 
the  laws  of  war  to  their  iitmost  rigour,  and  whose 
hatred  of  England  amounted  to  a  folly,  always  spoke 
of  Barere's  decree  with  loathing,  and  boasted  that  tlu? 
army  had  refused  to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other  class  of 
citizens  would  have  been  instantly  punished  by  whole- 
sale massacre  ;  but  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was- 
aware  that  the  discipline  which  had  tamed  the  unwar- 
like  population  of  the  fields  and  cities  might  not  answer 
in  camps.  To  fling  people  by  scoi-es  out  of  a  boat, 
and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop  off  their  fingers 
v/ith  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  pastime 
for  a  thorough-bred  Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are,  as 
at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  women  with 
child.  But  such  sport  might  prove  a  little  dangerous 
if  tried  upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  Hondschoote,  and  singed  by  the  smoke  of 
Fleurus. 

Barere,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If  he 
could  not  succeed  in  murderino;  the  Enolish  and  the 
Hanoverians,  he  was  amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and 
rast  slaughter  of  his  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women. If  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been 
well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  governed 
with  extreme  severity  only  because  the  republic  was  in 
extreme  peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have 
diminished  as  the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  those  cruelties  for  which  the  public  danger  is  made 
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a  plea  became  more  and  more  enormous  as  tlie  danger 
became  less  and  less,  and  reached  the  full  height  when 
there  Avas  no  longer  anv  dano-er  at  all.  In  the  autumn 
of  1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  apprehend 
that  France  might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  struggle! 
against  the  European  coalition.  The  enemy  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  frontiers.  jNlore  than  half  the  depart- 
ments disowned  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  But 
at  that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were  thought  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  guillotine  of  the  capital. 
In  the  summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Caen, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 
Paris.  The  French  arms  were  victorious  under  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  Sambre.  Brussels  had  fallen. 
Prussia  had  announced  her  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  longer  content 
with  defending  her  own  independence,  was  beginning 
to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Ilhine. 
She  was  now  more  formidable  to  her  neighbours  than 
ever  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  with 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just 
after  a  series  of  victories,  which  destroyed  the  whole 
force  of  the  single  argument  which  has  been  urged  in 
defence  of  the  system  of  terror,  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  resolved  to  infuse  into  that  system  an 
energy  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  pro])osed  to  recon- 
struct the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in  the 
space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  jurisj^ru- 
dence.  Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were 
made  out  from  among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The 
substantive  law  was  sim})ly  this,  that  whatever  the 
tribunal  should  think  pernicious  to  the  republic  was  a 
capital  crime.     The  law  of  evidence  was   simply  this, 
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that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient  proof. 
The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece  with  every  thing 
else.  There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  pris- 
oner, and  no  advocate  for  him.  It  was  expressly 
declared  that,  if  the  jurors  were  in  any  manner  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they  might  convict 
him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The  only  pun- 
ishment which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Robespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had 
read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Convention.  The 
fear  which  had  long  restrained  the  deputies  from 
opposing  the  Committee  was  overcome  by  a  stronger 
fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his  throat.  "  The 
decree,"  said  one,  "  is  of  grave  importance.  I  move 
that  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If,  such  a  measure  w^ere  adopted  without  time  for  con- 
sideration, I  would  blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The 
motion  for  adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Barere 
sprang  up.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law 
like  this,  a  law  so  favourable  in  all  respects  to  })atriots ; 
a  law.  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment  of  con- 
spirators. If  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment,  I  must 
insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three  days." 
The  opi)osition  was  overawed  ;  the  decree  was  passed  ; 
and,  during  the  six  weeks  which  followed,  the  havock 
was  such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That 
timid  majority  which  had  for  a  time  supported  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  whicli  had,  after  their  fall,  contented  itself 
with  registering  in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee 
of  Pul'lic  Safety,  at  length  drew  courage  from  despair. 
Leaders  of  bold  and  firm  character  were  not  wanting, 
men  such   as   Fouch<i  and  Tallien,  who,  having   been 
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long  conspicuous  ainoujo;  the  chiefs  of  the  Alounlain, 
now  found  that  their  own  lives  or  hves  still  dearer  to 
them  than  their  o'.vn,  w(n"e  in  extreme  peril.  Nor  could 
it  he  longer  kej)!  secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in  the 
despotic  conunitt(!e.  On  one  side  were  Rohes])ierre, 
St.  Just,  aiul  Couthon  ;  on  the  other,  Collot  and  Bil- 
laud.  Barere  leaned  towards  these  last,  hut  only  leaned 
towards  them.  As  was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand,  he  fawned  alternately  on  both  par- 
ties, struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  chant  the  ])raises  or  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant of  either.  In  any  event  his  Carmagnole  was 
ready.  The  tree  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  traitors,  the 
dao'irer  of  Brutus,  the  guineas  of  Perfidious  Albion, 
would  do  ecpially  Avell  f  )r  Billaud  and  for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Robespierre  was 
indirect.  An  old  woman  named  Catherine  Theot,  half 
maniac,  half  impostor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  ex- 
ercised a  strano;e  influence  over  his  mind ;  for  he  was 
naturally  ])rone  to  superstition,  and,  having  abjm-ed  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  looking 
about  for  something  to  believe.  Barere  drew  up  a  re- 
port against  Catherine,  which  contained  many  facetious 
conceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  Avith  a  mo- 
tion for  sendino;  hei'  and  some  other  wretched  creatures 
of  both  sexes  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  death.  This  report,  however,  he  did 
not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention  himself.  Another 
member,  less  timid,  was  induced  to  father  the  cruel  buf- 
fboricry  ;  and  the  I'eal  author  enjoyed  in  security  the 
dismay  and  vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Barere  now  thouoht  that  he  had  done  enouffh  on  one 
side,  and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
other.     On  the  seventh  of  TheiTnidor,  he  pronounced 
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in  the  Convention  a  panegyric  on  Robespierre.  "  That 
representative  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  enjoys  a  repu- 
tation for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  years  of  exertion, 
and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty."  On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor, 
it  became  clear  that  a  decisive  strno;o:le  was  at  hand. 
Robespierre  struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted  the 
tribune  and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
It  was  moA'ed  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed  ;  and 
Barere  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of  the  Con- 
vention soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way ;  and  Ba- 
rere apologised  for  his  former  speech,  and  implored  his 
colleagues  to  abstain  from  disputes  which  could  be  agree- 
able only  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the  next  day,  the 
ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thermidor,  came  the  real  tug 
of  Avar.  Tallien,  bravely  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  led 
the  onset.  Billaud  followed  ;  and  then  all  that  infinite 
hatred  which  had  long  been  kept  down  by  terror  burst 
forth  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When  at 
length  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  drowned  by  the  pres- 
ident's bell,  and  by  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant!  " 
had  died  away  in  hoarse  gasping,  Barere  rose.  He 
began  with  timid  and  doubtful  phrases,  watched  the 
eft'ect  of  every  word  he  uttered,  and,  when  the  feeling 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  unequivocally  manifested, 
declared  against  Robespierre.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
people  out  of  doors,  and  especially  the  gunners  of  Paris, 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Convention  that  Barere 
felt  quite  at  ease.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune, 
poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisistratus  and  Cati- 
line, and  concluded  by  movino;  that  the  heads  of  Robes- 
pierre  and  Rol)espieri'e's  accomplices  should  be  cut  off 
without  a  trial.  The  motion  was  carried.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  vanquished  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Public  Safety  and  their  principal  adherents 
suffered  death.  It  was  exactly  one  year  since  Barere 
had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter  by  moving  the 
proscrii)tion  of  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in 
packing  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  trium^jhed 
were  by  no  means  better  men  than  the  three  who  fell. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  six  states- 
men the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just, 
whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  fanaticism  ope- 
ratino-  on  narrow  understandings  and  acrimonious  tem- 
pers. The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Barere,  who  had  no  foith  in  any  part  of  the  system 
which  he  upheld  by  persecution  ;  who,  while  he  sent 
his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  being  the  third  cousins 
of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  republic  was  better  than  a  monarchy  ;  who,  while  he 
slew  his  old  friends  for  federalism,  was  himself  ftxr  more 
a  federalist  than  any  of  them  ;  who  had  become  a  mur- 
derer merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued  to  be  a 
murderer  merely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  vulgar  is  to  embody  every  thing. 
Some  individual  is  selected,  and  often  selected  very  in- 
judiciously, as  the  representative  of  every  great  move- 
ment of  the  public  mind,  of  every  great  revolution  in 
human  affairs  ;  and  on  this  individual  are  concentrated 
all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  all  the  admiration  and 
all  the  contempt  which  he  ought  rightfully  to  share 
with  a  whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a 
ivhole  generation.     Perhaps  no  human  being  has  suf- 
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fered  so  much  from  this  propensity  of  the  multitude  as 
Robespierre.  He  is  regarded,  not  merely  as  what  he 
was,  an  envious,  malevolent  zealot,  but  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  Terror,  as  Jacobinism  personified.  The  truth 
is,  tliat  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  system  of  terror  was 
carried  to  the  last  extreme.  The  most  horrible  days  in 
the  history  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris  were 
those  which  immediately  preceded  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor.  Robespierre  had  then  ceased  to  attend  the 
meetiiK's  of  the  sovereign  Committee  ;  and  the  direction 
of  atiairs  was  really  in  the  hands  of  Billaud,  of  Collot, 
and  of  Barere. 

It  had  never  occuiTed  to  those  three  tyrants  that,  in 
overthrowing  Robespierre,  they  were  overthrowing  that 
system  of  Terror  to  which  they  were  more  attached 
than  he  had  ever  been.  Their  object  was  to  go  on 
slaying  even  more  mercilessly  than  before.  But  they 
had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  great  crisis  which 
had  at  last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the  Committee  way 
broken  for  ever.  The  Convention  had  regained  its 
liberty,  had  tried  its  strength,  had  vanquished  and  pun- 
ished its  enemies.  A  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  live, 
it  Avas  moved  and  carried,  amidst  loud  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  the  sittings  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
should  be  suspended.  Billaud  was  not  at  that  moment 
present.  He  entered  the  hall  soon  after,  learned  with 
indignation  what  had  passed,  and  moved  that  the  vote 
should  be  rescinded.  But  loud  cries  of  "  No,  no  1  " 
rose  from  those  benches  which  had  lately  i)aid  nmte 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Barere  came  forward  on 
the  same  day,  and  adjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax 
the  system  of  terror.  "  Beware,  above  all  things,"  he 
cried,  "  of  that  fatal  moderation  which  talks  of  peace 
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and  of  clemency.  Let  aristocracy  know,  tliat  here  she 
will  find  only  enemies  sternly  bent  on  vencreance,  and 
jvidges  who  have  no  pity."  But  the  day  of  the  Car- 
mao;noles  was  over  :  the  restraint  of  fear  had  been  re- 
laxed  ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded 
the  Jacobin  dominion  broke  forth  with  vmoovernable 
violence.  Not  more  strongly  did  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  run  against  the  old  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  than  it  now  ran 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain.  From  every 
dungeon  the  prisoners  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone  in, 
by  hundreds.  The  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers 
of  the  rej)ublic  to  give  quarter  to  the  English  was  re- 
pealed by  an  unanimous  vote,  amidst  loutl  acclama- 
tions ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and 
rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be  with  justice  considered  as 
a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  the  French  nation.  The 
Jacobin  Club  was  refractory.  It  was  suj^pressed  with- 
out resistance.  The  surviving  Girondist  dejmties,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  from  the  veno-eance  of  their 
enemies  in  caverns  and  garrets,  were  readmitted  to 
their  seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  passed  without 
some  signal  reparation  of  injustice  ;  no  street  in  Paris 
was  without  some  trace  of  the  recent  change.  In  the 
theatre,  the  bust  of  Marat  was  pulled  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  ajiplause  of 
the  audience.  His  carcass  was  ejected  from  the  Pan- 
theon. The  celebrated  picture  of  his  death,  which  had 
huno;  in  the  hall  of  the  Ccaivention,  was  removed.  The 
savage  inscriptions  with  which  the  walls  of  the  city  had 
been  covered  disappeared  ;  and,  in  place  of  death  and 
terror,  humanity,  the  watchword  of  the  new  rulers,  was 
everyAvhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gay 
spirit  of  France    recently  subdued  by  o})jii-ession,  and 
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now  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  deliverance,  wantoned 
in  a  tjiousand  forms.  Art,  taste,  luxnry,  revived.  Fe- 
male beauty  regained  its  empire  —  an  empire  strength- 
ened by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the 
sublime  virtues  which  women,  delicately  bred  and  re- 
puted frivolous,  had  displayed  during  the  evil  days. 
Refined  manners,  chivalrous  sentiments,  followed  in  the 
train  of  love.  The  dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer  day 
after  the  Arctic  winter  nin^ht,  the  o;reat  unsealino'  of  the 
waters,  the  awakening  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
sudden  softening  of  the  air,  the  sudden  blooming  of  the 
flowers,  the  sudden  bursting  of  okl  forests  into  verdure, 
is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  lia])piest  and  most  genial  of 
revolutions,  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity against  w^hich  mercy  itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for 
vengeance.  The  chiefs  of  the  late  jrovernment  and 
their  tools  were  now  never  named  but  as  the  men  of 
blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures  of  the  i\Ioun- 
tain  had  acted  with  peculiar  barbarity,  the  ])opulace 
took  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  meted  out  jus- 
tice to  the  Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  measure ; 
but  at  Paris  the  punishments  w^ere  inflicted  with  order 
and  decency,  and  were  few  when  compared  with  tlie 
number,  and  lenient  when  compared  with  the  enormity, 
of  the  crimes.  Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thei-niidor,  two 
of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  Fou(piier  Tinville,  whom 
Barere  had  placed  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
Lebon,  whom  Barere  had  defended  in  the  Convention, 
were  placed  under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fate.  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes.  The 
trials  of  these  men  brought  to  light  liorrors  surpassing 
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any  thing  tliat  Suetonius  and  Lampridius  have  related 
of  the  worst  Caisars.  But  it  was  im[)Ossible  to  punish 
subordinate  agents,  who,  bad  as  they  were,  liad  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  government 
Avhich  they  served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant 
impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  administration.  A 
cry  was  raised,  both  within  and  without  the  Conven- 
tion, for  justice  on  CoUot,  Billaud,  and  Barere. 

Collot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  resolute  natures.  They  made  no 
submission  ;  but  opposed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at 
first  a  fierce  resistance,  and  afterwards  a  doorred  and 
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sullen  endurance.  Barere,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  revc>- 
lution  of  Thermidor,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Moun- 
tain, and  to  obtain  admission  among  his  old  friends  of 
the  moderate  party.  He  declared  everywhere  that  he 
had  never  been  in  flivour  of  severe  measures  ;  that  he 
was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had  always  condemned  and 
lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  Brissotine  deputies 
had  been  treated.  He  now  preached  mercy  from  that 
tribune  from  which  he  had  recently  preached  extermi- 
nation. "  The  time,"  he  said,  "  has  come  at  which 
our  clemency  may  be  indulged  without  danger.  We 
may  now  safely  consider  temporary  imprisonment  as  an 
adequate  punishment  for  political  misdemeanours."  It 
was  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same  place,  he  had 
declaimed  ap-ainst  the  modei'ation  which  dared  even  to 
talk  of  clemency  ;  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had 
ceased  to  send  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  week.  He  now 
wished  to  make  his  peace  with  the  moderate  party  at 
the  expense  of  the  Terrorists,  as  he  had,  a  year  before, 
made  his  peace  with  the  Terrorists,  at  the  exjiense  of 
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the  moderate  party.  But  he  was  disappointed.  He 
had  left  himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice,  his 
rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateful  to  the  Convention. 
When  he  spoke  he  was  interrupted  hy  murmurs. 
Bitter  reflections  were  daily  cast  on  his  cowardice  and 
perfidy.  On  one  occasion  Carnot  rose  to  give  an 
account  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot  the  gravity  of 
his  character  as  to  indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which 
Barere  had  affected  on  similar  occasions.  He  was 
interrupted  by  cries  of  "  No  more  Carmagnoles  ! " 
"  No  more  of  Barere's  puns !  " 

At  leno;th,  five  months  after  the  revolution  of  Ther- 
midor,  the  Convention  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Billaud,  CoUot,  and  Barere,  In 
some  weeks  the  report  was  made.  From  that  report 
we  learn  that  a  paper  had  been  discovered,  signed  by 
Barere,  and  containing  a  proposition  for  adding  the  last 
improvement  to  the  system  of  terror.  France  was  to 
be  divided  into  circuits  ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, composed  of  trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from 
department  to   department ;  and  the  guillotine  was  to 

travel  in  their  train. 

Barore,  in  liis  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech  or 
motion  which  he  had  made  in  the  Convention  could, 
without  a  violation  of  tlie  freedom  of  debate,  be  treated 
as  a  crime.  He  Avas  asked  how  he  could  resort  to  such 
a  mode  of  defence,  after  putting  to  death  so  many  dep- 
uties on  account  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Conven- 
tion. He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  sound  principle  had  ever  been 
violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of  tlie  merit 
of  the  revolution  in  Thermidor.     The   men  who  had 
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risked  their  lives  to  effect  that  revolution,  aivl  wlio 
knew  that,  if  they  had  failed,  Barere  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  moved  the  decree  for  beheading  them 
without  a  trial,  and  have  drawn  up  a  proclamation 
announcins:  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  to  all 
France,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  accpiiesce  in  his 
claims.  He  was  reminded  that,  only  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  the  tribune,  been 
profuse  of  adulation  to  Robespierre.  His  answer  to  this 
reproach  is  worth.y  of  himself.  "  It  Avas  necessary,  " 
he  said,  "  to  dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter 
Robespierre's  vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him 
to  the  attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  induced  me 
to  load  him  with  those  praises  of  which  you  com])lain. 
Who  e\'er  blamed  Brutus  for  dissembling   with  Tar- 
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qum  ; 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance  of 
esca])ing  punishment.  There  was  severe  distress  at 
that  moment  among  the  working  people  of  the  cai)ital. 
This  distress  the  Jacobins  attributed  to  the  reaction  of 
Thermidor,  to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristocrats 
were  now  treated,  and  to  the  measures  wliich  had  been 
adojjted  against  the  chiefs  of  the  late  administration. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  a  pojndace 
which  has  not  breakfasted,  and  wliich  does  not  know 
how  it  is  to  dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  rose,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted  jnitriots. 
But  the  Convention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been, 
when  similar  means  were  em[)loyed  too  successfully 
a"ainst  the  Girondists.  Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its 
strength  had  been  proved.  Military  means  were  at 
its  command.  The  tumult  was  sujjpressed  :  and  it 
was  decreed  that  same  evening    that  Collot,   Billaud, 
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and  Barere  should  instantly  be  removed  to  a  distant 
place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention  was 
executed.  The  account  which  Barere  has  given  of 
his  journey  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  trust- 
worthy part  of  these  Memoirs.  There  is  no  witness 
so  infamous  that  a  court  of  justice  will  not  take  his 
word  against  himself;  and  even  Barere  may  be  be- 
lieved when  he  tells  us  how  much  he  was  hated  and 
despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel  passed,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  along  the  street  of  St.  Honore. 
A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  it  and  increased  every 
moment.     On  the  long  flight  of  steps  before  the  church 
of  St.   lloch   stood   rows  of  eager  spectators.     It   was 
with    difficulty    that    the    coach    could    make    its    way 
through    those   who    hung   upon    it,   hooting,   cursing, 
and  strivino;  to  burst  the   doors.     Barere  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  was  conducted  at  his  own  request 
to  a  public  office,  where  he   hoped  that  he  might  find 
shelter  till  the  crowd   should   disperse.     In  the  mean 
time,  another  discussion   on   his  fate  took  place  in  the 
Convention.     It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  he 
had  dealt  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once  without  any  trial 
to  the  headsman.     But  the  humanity  which,  since  the 
ninth  of  Thermidor,  had  generally  directed  the  ])ublic 
counsels,  restrained  the  deputies  from  taking  this  course. 
It  was  now  nio;lit  :  and  the  streets  o-i'^^duallv  became 
quiet.     The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  and  Barere,  under  a 
strong  guard,  again  set  forth  on  his  journey.     He  was 
conducted  over  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  Orleans 
road  branches  off  from  the  southern  boulevard.     Two 
travellinjx  carriaii;es  stood  there.     In  one  of  them  was 
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Billaiul,  attended  by  two  officers  :  in  the  other  two 
more  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Barere.  Collot 
was  ah'eady  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  wliicli  had  suffered  cruelly  from 
the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the  three  de})uties  were  surrounded 
by  a  mob  bent  on  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  the  na- 
tional ouards  of  the  neifrhbourliood  were  assembled  : 
and  this  force  was  not  greater  than  the  emero;encv 
required  ;  for  the  multitude  pursued  the  carriages  far 
on  the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  stately  bridge  was  occu- 
pied by  a  throng  of  people,  who  swore  that  the  men 
under  whose  rule  the  Loire  had  been  choked  with 
corpses  should  have  ftill  personal  experience  of  the 
nature  of  a  noijade.  In  consequence  of  this  news,  the 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  criminals  made  such 
arrangements  that  the  carriages  reached  Tours  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house. 
Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordered  ;  and  the  travellers 
started  again  at  full  gallop.  They  had  in  truth  not  a 
moment  to  lose  :  for  the  alarm  had  been  given  :  li<>-hts 
were  seen  in  motion  ;  and  the  yells  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, disappointed  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape.  As 
the  prisoners  quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw  the 
whole  population  pouring  in  fury  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built.  They  passed  near 
Niort,  but  could  not  ventiu-e  to  enter  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants came  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and  vehe- 
mently cried  to  the  postillions  to  stop  ;  but  the  postil- 
lions urged  the  horses  to  full  speed,  and  soon  left  the 
town  behind.  Through  such  dangers  the  men  of  blood 
were  brought  in  safetv  to  Rochelle. 
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Ol^ron  was  the  place  of  their  destination,  a  dreary 
island  beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  castle  ;  each 
had  a  single  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  a  guard 
was  placed  ;  and  each  was  allowed  the  ration  of  a  single 
soldier.  They  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  either 
with  the  garrison  or  with  the  population  of  the  island  ; 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  denied  the  indul- 
gence of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place 
where  they  were  suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the 
esplanade  where  the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  news 
came  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  made  a  last  attempt 
to  regain  ascendency  in  the  state,  that  the  hall  of  the 
Convention  had  been  forced  by  a  furious  crowd,  that 
one  of  the  deputies  had  been  murdered  and  his  head 
fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the  President  had  been 
for  a  time  in  imminent  dano-er,  and  that  some  members 
of  the  legislature  had  not  been  ashamed  to  join  the  riot- 
ers. But  troops  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sacre. The  insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  disaffected  quarters  of  the  capital  had 
been  disarmed ;  the  guilty  deputies  had  suffered  the 
just  punishment  of  their  treason  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  Mountain  was  broken  for  ever.  These  events 
strengthened  the  aversion  with  which  the  system  of  Ter- 
ror and  the  authors  of  that  system  were  regarded.  One 
member  of  the  Convention  had  moved  that  the  three 
prisoners  of  Oleron  should  be  put  to  death  ;  another, 
that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by 
a  council  of  war.  These  propositions  were  rejected. 
But  something  was  conceded  to  the  party  which  called 
for  severity.  A  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  with 
great  expedition  at  Rochefort  touched  at  Oldron  ;  and 
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it  was  announced  to  Collot  and  Billaud  that  tliey  must 
instantly  go  on  board.  They  wei-e  forthwitli  conveyed 
to  Guiana,  wliere  Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death 
Avith  brandy.  Billaud  lived  many  years,  shunning  his 
fellow-creatures  and  shunned  by  them  ;  and  diverted 
his  lonely  hours  by  teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Barere  and  his  compan- 
ions in  guilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  far  as 
Ave  know,  has  explained.  It  does  not  ai)pear  that  the 
distinction  was  meant  to  be  at  all  in  his  favour  ;  for 
orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris,  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes  before  the  criminal  court 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Charente.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  continent,  and  confined 
during  some  months  at  Saintes,  in  an  old  convent  which 
had  lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

While  he  linjiered  here  the  reaction  which  had  fol- 
lowed  the  great  crisis  of  Thermidor  met  with  a  tempo- 
raiy  check.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
presuming  on  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  not  only  ventured 
to  avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguise,  but  at  length 
took  arms  against  the  Convention,  and  were  not  put 
down  till  mvich  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  vimlance  of  the  public  authorities  was 
therefore  now  directed  chiefly  against  the  Royalists  ; 
and  the  rigour  with  which  the  Jacobins  had  lately  been 
treated  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Convention,  indeed, 
again  resolved  that  Barere  should  be  sent  to  Guiana. 
But  this  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  pris- 
oner, probably  with  the  connivance  of  some  powerflil 
I)ersons,  made  his  escape  from  Saintes  and  fled  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  remained  in  concealment  during  some 
years.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  understand- 
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ino;  between  liini  ;uid  the  government,  tliat,  as  lono;  as 
he  hid  liinisih',  he  should  not  be  found,  but  that,  it'  he 
obtruded  liiinself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Executive 
Directory,  its  Council  of  Elders,  and  its  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  in  operation,  he  continued  to  liv(j 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  so- 
licited, even  at  moments  when  the  politics  of  the  Moun- 
tain seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remission 
of  tlie  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Convention.  Even 
his  fellow-reo-icides,  even  the  authors  of  the  slaughter 
of  Vendemiaire  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  were 
ashamed  of  him. 

About  eigliteen  months  after  his  escape  from  prison, 
his  name  Avas  aiiain  brouo;ht  before  the  world.  In  his 
own  province  lie  still  retained  some  of  his  early  popu- 
larity. He  had,  indeed,  never  been  in  that  provinci 
since  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  The  mountaineers 
of  Gascony  were  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  what  passed 
there.  They  knew  that  their  countryman  had  j)Iayed 
an  important  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some  occasions 
promoted  their  local  interests;  and 'they  stood  by  him 
in  his  adversity  and  in  his  disgrace  with  a  constancy 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own  abject 
fickleness.  All  France  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  pro- 
scribed tyrant  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  council,  which,  like  our  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  members,  re- 
fused to  admit  him.  When  his  name  was  read  from 
the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  from  the  benches. 
"Which  of    you,"   exclaimed    one    of    the    members, 
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"  would  sit  by  the  side  of  such  a  uionster  ?"  "  Not  I, 
uot  I ! "  answered  a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  de- 
chired  that  he  woukl  vacate  his  seat  if  the  hall  were 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  such  a  wretch.  The  election 
was  declared  null  on  the  ground  that  the  person  elected 
was  a  criminal  skulking  from  justice ;  and  many  severe 
reflections  were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suliered 
him  to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory,  by 
writing  a  bulky  libel  on  England,  entitled,  The  Liberty 
of  the  Seas.  He  seems  to  have  confidently  expected 
that  this  work  would  produce  a  great  effect.  He 
printed  three  thousand  co]>ies,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publication,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  book  came  out ;  but 
nobody  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if  Barere  is  to  be 
believed,  of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the 
Directory  to  order  the  Reviewers  not  to  notice  so  for- 
midable an  attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidi- 
ous Albion. 

Barere  had  been  about  three  years  at  Bordeaux  when 
he  received  intellieence  that  the  mob  of  the  town  de- 
sio-ned  him  the  honour  of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor,  and  would  probably  administer  to  him  what  he 
had,  in  his  defence  of  his  friend  Lebon,  described  as 
substantial  justice  under  forms  a  little  harsh.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself  in  clothes  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  carpenters  of  the  dock.  In  this  garb, 
with  a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm,  he  made 
his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  surround  the  city, 
lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and,  Avhen 
the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over,  stole  back  into  the 
city.  A  few  months  later  he  Avas  again  in  danger.  He 
now  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the 
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neiglibourhood  of  Paris.  He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened 
undetected  through  those  towns  where  four  years  before 
his  Hfe  had  been  in  extreme  danger,  passed  througli  the 
capital  in  the  morning  twihght,  when  none  were  in  tlie 
streets  except  shop-boys  taking  down  the  shutters,  and 
arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant  village  of  St.  Ouen  on  the 
Seine.  Here  he  remained  in  seclusion  durino;  some 
months.  In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  dis- 
contented parties,  covered  his  designs  with  the  authority 
of  the  Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  became  absolute  mon- 
arch of  France  under  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Barere  assures  us  that  these  events  almost  broke  his 
heart ;  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  France  again  sub- 
ject to  a  master ;  and  that,  if  the  representatives  had 
been  worthy  of  that  honourable  name,  they  would  have 
arrested  the  ambitious  general  who  insulted  them. 
These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  so- 
liciting the  protection  of  the  new  government,  and  from 
sending  to  the  First  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the 
essay  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  ])olicy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all  the  past 
with  a  general  oblivion.  He  belonged  half  to  the  Re- 
volution and  half  to  the  reaction.  He  was  an  upstart 
and  a  sovereio-n  ;  and  had  therefore  somethino-  in  com- 
mon  with  the  Jacobin,  and  something  in  common  with 
the  Royalist.  All,  wliether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
weye  disposed  to  support  his  government, were  readily 
received  —  all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
showed  hostility  to  his  government,  were  put  down  and 
punished.  Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst 
crimes  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  army  of  Condc,  were  to  be  found  close  togetho', 
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botli  in  his  antecliamLers  and  in  his  duno;eons.  Ho 
decorated  Fouclic  and  Maury  with  the  same  cross.  He 
sent  Arena  and  (Jeorges  Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold. 
From  a  government  acting  on  such  principles  Barere 
easily  obtained  the  indulgence  which  the  Directory  had 
constantly  refused  to  grant.  The  sentence  passed  by 
the  Con\ention  was  remitted;  and  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  in  Paris.  His  pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted 
in  the  most  honourable  form;  and  he  remained,  during 
Bome  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  police. 
He  hastened,  however,  to  pay  his  court  at  the  Luxem- 
burg ])alace,  where  Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the 
master  of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barere's  history. 
What  jiassed  between  him  and  the  Consular  govern- 
ment cannot,  of  course,  be  so  accurately  known  to  us 
as  the  speeches  and  reparts  which  he  made  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious 
facts,  and  from  the  admissions  scattered  over  these  lying 
INIemoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
took  ])lace.  liona parte  wanted  to  buy  Barere  :  Barere 
wanted  to  sell  himself  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  ques- 
tion Avas  one  of  price  ;  and  there  was  an  immense 
interval  between  what  was  offered  and  what  was 
demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness  of 
purpose,  and  reliance  on  his  own  genius  were  not  only 
great  but  extravagant,  looked  with  scorn  on  the  most 
effeminate  and  dej)endent  of  human  minds.  He  Avas 
quite  capable  of  perpetrating  crimes  under  the  influence 
either  of  ambition  or  of  revenge:  but  he  had  no  touch 
of  that  accursed  monomania,  that  craving  for  blood  and 
tears,  Avhich  raged  in  some  of  the  Jacobin  chiefs.     To 
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proscribe  the  Terrorists  would  have  been  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  his  policy  ;  but,  of  all  the  classes  of  men 
whom  his  comprehensive  system  included,  he  liked 
them  the  least ;  and  Barere  was  the  worst  of  them. 
This  wretch  had  been  branded  with  infiimy,  first  by 
the  Convention,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  sreat  cities  had 
attempted  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Nor  were  his 
vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for  administration 
or  legislation.  It  would  be  unwise  to  place  in  any 
honourable  or  important  post  a  man  so  wicked,  so 
odious,  and  so.  little  qualified  to  discharge  high  political 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  Avay  in  which 
it  seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  First  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged, greatly  overrated  Barere's  powers  as  a  writer. 
The  efi^ect  which  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp  fires  of  the 
Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napoleon  himself, 
Avhen  a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by  those 
compositions,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  favourite  poet,  Macpherson.  The 
taste,  indeed,  of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his  general  orders, 
and  his  proclamations,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  master- 
]iieces  in  their  kind  ;  but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in 
his  best  writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  an'd  of  the  Carmag- 
noles. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Barere's  pen.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which  the  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  might  render 
to  the  Consular  government.  He  was  likely  to  find 
admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in  which  those  Jacobins 
whose  constancy  was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or 
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whose  crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  hid  themselves 
from  tlie  curses  of  mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too 
bold  or  too  atrocious  for  minds  crazed  by  fanaticism, 
and  familiar  with  misery  and  death.  Tlie  government 
was  anxious  to  have  information  of  what  passed  in  their 
secret  councils  ;  and  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  fur- 
nish such  information  than  Barere. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to 
employ  Barere  as  a  wi'iter  and  as  a  spy.  But  Barere  — 
was  it  possible  that  he  would  submit  to  such  a  degrada- 
tion ?  Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  played  a  great  part.  He 
had  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  renown  of  their  crimes  ;  he  had  been 
one  of  a  cabin-et  which  had  ruled  France  with  absolute 
power,  and  made  war  on  all  Europe  with  signal  success. 
Nay,  he  had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  cabinet.  His  name  had  been 
a  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood  of  the  queen  of 
France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest  orators  and  })hiloso- 
phers  of  France  was  on  his  hands.  He  had  spoken  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  the  great  city  of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  streets  of  Toulon 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When  depravity  is 
placed  so  high  as  his,  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  is 
mingled  with  awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants, 
with  Critias  and  Sylla,  with  Eccelino  and  Borgia ;  not 
with  hirelings,  scribblers,  and  police  runners. 

"  Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  lost?" 

So  sang  Pope ;  and  so  felt  Barere.     When  it  was  pro- 
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posed  to  him  to  publish  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
sular government,  rage  and  shame  inspired  him  for  the 
first  and  last  time  with  somethino;  like  courage.  He 
had  filled  as  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as 
Mr.  Pitt  or  General  Washington;  and  he  was  coolly 
invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Goldsmith.  He  saw,  too,  with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a 
wide  distinction  was  made  between  himself  and  the 
other  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  who  were  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  o-overnment.  Those  statesmen  were 
required,  indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  principle  ; 
but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  Avhat,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity. 
They  were  made  tribunes  and  legislators,  ambassadors 
and  counsellors  of  state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls. 
They  might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the  rising 
fortunes  of  their  master ;  and,  in  truth,  many  of  them 
were  destined  to  wear  the  badge  of  his  Legion  of  Hon- 
our and  of  his  order  of  the  L'on  Crown  ;  to  be  arch- 
chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes,  and 
princes.  Barere,  only  six  years  before,  had  been  far 
more  powerful,  far  more  widely  renowned,  than  any  of 
them  ;  and  now,  while  they  wei^e  thought  worthy  to 
re])resent  the  majesty  of  France  at  foreign  courts,  while 
tiiey  received  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante-chambers, 
he  was  to  pass  his  life  in  measuring  paragrai)hs,  and 
scolding  correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much. 
Those  lips  which  had  never  before  been  able  to  fashion 
themselves  to  a  No,  now  murmured  expostulation  and 
.refusal.  "  I  could  not  "  —  these  are  his  own  words  — 
"  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as  to  serve  the  First 
Consul  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so 
many  insignihcant,  low,  and  servile  jjcople,  such  as  the 
Treilhards,  the  Roederers,  the  Lebruns,  the  Marets,  and 
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others  whom  It  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  tlie  first 
place  in  this  government  of  upstarts." 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration.  Na- 
poleon was  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was, 
for  a  moment,  half  inclined  to  admit  Barere  into  the 
Council  of  State  ;  but  the  members  of  that  body  re- 
monstrated in  the  strongest  terms,  and  declared  that 
such  a  nomination  Avould  be  a  dism-ace  to  them  all. 
This  plan  was  therefore  relinquished.  Thenceforth 
Barere's  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the 
government  was  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when,  with  three  words  he  might 
have  liad  the  heads  of  tlie  three  consuls,  and  to  betake 
himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to  the  task  of  com- 
posing lampoons  on  England  and  panegyrics  on  Bona- 
})arte. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  that  Barere  was  employed  by  the  government 
not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  censor  of  the  Avritino-s  of 
other  men.  This  imputation  he  vehemently  denies  in 
his  j\Iemoirs  ;  but  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  his  denial  leaves  the  question  ex- 
actly where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  restrained 
from  exercismg  the  office  of  censor  by  any  scrui)le  of 
conscience  or  honour ;  for  he  did  acce])t  an  office, 
com])ared  with  which  that  of  censor,  odious  as  it  is, 
may  be  called  an  aucjust  and  beneficent  magistracy. 
He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately  called  relations 
with  the  police.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  formed, 
or  that  we  can  convey  an  exact  notion  of  the  nature  of 
Barere's  new  calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our 
country.  It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  England  tliat 
a  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the  government  by  one  of  the 
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conspirators.  The  informer  has  sometimes  been  cKi  ected 
to  carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomphces,  antl  to  let  the 
evil  desio-n  come  to  full  maturity.  As  soon  as  his  work 
is  done,  he  is  generally  snatched  from  the  public  gaze, 
and  sent  to  some  obscure  village  or  to  some  remote 
colony.  The  use  of  spies,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unpopular  in  England  ;  but  a  political 
spy  by  profession  is  a  creature  from  which  our  island 
is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  the  race  is 
well  knowai,  and  was  never  more  numerous,  more 
greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than  under  the 
government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  sentleman  in  relations  with  the  Consular 
and  Imperial  police  may  perhaps  be  incorrect.  Such 
as  it  is,  we  will  try  to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We 
image  to  ourselves  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a  soft 
voice  and  aflFable  manners.  His  o]jinions  are  those  of 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  a  little 
strono-er.  He  often  complains,  in  the  language  of 
honest  indignation,  that  what  passes  in  private  conver- 
sation finds  its  way  strangely  to  the  government,  and 
cautions  his  associates  to  take  care  what  they  say  when 
they  are  not  sure  of  their  company.  As  for  himself, 
he  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can  never  refrain 
from  speaking  his  mind  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  ho 
is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overhears  two 
fiiends  talking  earnestly  about  the  king  and  the  Count 
of  Artois.  He  follows  them  into  a  coffee-house,  sits  at 
the  table  next  to  them,  calls  for  his  Imli-dish,  and  his 
small  o-lass  of  coo;nac,  takes  up  a  journal,  and  seenis 
occupied  with  the  news.  His  neighbours  go  on  tatknig 
without  restraint,  and  in  the  style  of  persons  warmly 
attached   to  the  exiled  family.     They  depart  ;  and  he 
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follows  them  half  round  the  boulevards  till  he  fah'ly 
tracks  them  to  their  apartments,  and  learns  their  names 
from  the  porters.  From  that  day  every  letter  ad- 
dressed to  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-office  to 
the  police,  and  opened.  Their  correspondents  become 
known  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully  watched. 
Six  or  eight  honest  families,  in  different  })arts  of  France, 
find  themselves  at  once  under  the  frown  of  power 
without  being  able  to  guess  what  offence  they  have 
criven.  One  person  is  dismissed  from  a  public  office  ; 
another  learns  with  dismay  that  his  promising  son  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  Polytechnic  school. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  servant  of  the  state  falls  in 
with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not  changed  with  the 
times,  who  regrets  the  red  cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty, 
who  has  not  unlearned  the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who 
still  subscribes  his  letters  with  "  Health  and  Frater- 
nity." Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  politician  our  friend 
pours  forth  a  long  series  of  complaints.  AVhat  evil 
times !  What  a  change  since  the  days  wlien  the 
Mountain  governed  France  !  What  is  the  First  Consul 
but  a  king  under  a  new  name  ?  Wliat  is  this  Legion 
of  Honour  but  a  new  ai'istocracy  ?  The  old  super- 
stition is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy. 
Emigrant  nobles  are  returning  in  crowds,  and  are 
better  received  at  the  Tuileries  than  the  men  of  the 
lOtli  of  August.  This  cannot  last.  What  is  life 
without  liberty  ?  What  terrors  has  death  to  the  true 
patriot?  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  bestows  and 
receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that  there  will 
soon  be  great  news,  and  that  the  breed  of  Harmodius 
and  Brutus  is  not  quite  extinct.  The  next  day  he  is 
close  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  crovernment. 
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To  this  vocation,  a  vocation  compared  with  which 
the  hfe  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a  pimp,  is  hon- 
ourable, did  Barere  now  descend.  It  was  his  constant 
practice,  as  often  as  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  new  pai'ty, 
to  pay  his  footing  with  the  heads  of  old  friends.  He 
was  at  first  a  Royalist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  Louis. 
He  was  then  a  Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
murderins  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne.  He  fawned  on 
Robespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of  Thermidor  ;  and  he 
made  atonement  by  moving,  on  the  ninth,  that  Robes- 
pierre should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He  was 
now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  monarchy  ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  republican  heresies  by 
sending  republican  throats  to  the  guillotine. 

Amono;  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gascon 
named  Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  office 
of  high  trust  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
This  man  was  fanatically  attached  to  the  Jacobin  sys- 
tem of  politics,  and,  in  conjunction  Avith  other  enthu- 
siasts of  the  same  class,  formed  a  design  against  the 
First  Consul.  A  hint  of  this  design  escaped  him  in 
conversation  with  Barere.  Barere  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards. 
Demerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded  ;  and 
among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was  his 
friend  Barere. 

The  account  which  Barere  has  given  of  these  trans- 
actions is  studiously  confused  and  grossly  dishonest. 
We  think,  however,  that  we  can  discern,  through  much 
falsehood  and  much  artful  obscurity,  some  tniths  which 
he  labours  to  conceal.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  gov- 
ernment suspected  him  of  what  the  Italians  call  a 
double  treason.     It  was  natui-al  that  such  a  suspicion 
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should  attach  to  him.  lie  had,  in  times  not  very  re- 
mote, zealously  preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he 
who  smites  a  tyrant  deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who 
saves  a  citizen.  Was  it  possible  that  the  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  kino'-kilJer,  the 
queen-killer,  could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver  his  old 
confederates,  his  bosom  fi'iends,  to  the  executioner, 
solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act  which,  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the 
hiohest  deo-ree  virtuous  and  o-lorious  ?  Was  it  not  more 
probable  that  he  was  really  concerned  in  the  ])lot,  and 
that  the  information  which  he  gave  was  merely  intended 
to  lull  or  to  mislead  the  i)olice  ?  Accordingly,  spies 
were  set  on  the  s]iy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and 
not  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  till  he  receiv^ed  fur- 
ther orders.  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  sent, 
with  some  of  his  old  friends,  to  Madagascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the  government 
so  far,  that  he  was  not  only  ])ermitted,  during  some 
years,  to  live  unmolested,  but  was  employed  in  the 
lowest  sort  of  political  drudgery.  In  the  summer  of 
1803,  while  he  was  ])reparing  to  visit  the  south  of 
France,  he  received  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
serted. It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Na])oleon's  confidence  and 
favour. 

"  Tlic  First  Consul  havins  been  informed  that  Citizen  Barere  is 
about  to  set  out  for  the  country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

"  Citizen  Barere  will  every  week  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state 
of  ])ublie  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  governnient,  and  gen- 
erally on  every  thing  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  the  First  Consul  to  learn. 

"  lie  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

"  He  will  deliver  his  reports  under  seal  into  (General  Duroc'g 
ov/n  hand,  and  General  Duroc  will  deliver  them  to  the  FLi'St  Con- 
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sul.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  nobody  should  suspect  that 
this  species  of  comniuiiioation  takes  place  ;  and,  should  any  such 
suspicion  get  abroad,  the  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive  the 
reports  of  Citizen  Barere. 

'•It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Barere  should  frequently 
insert  in  the  journals  articles  tending  to  animate  the  public  mind, 
particularly  against  the  English." 

During  some  years  Barere  continued  to  discliarge  the 
functions  assigned  to  him  by  his  master.  Secret  reports, 
filled  with  the  talk  of  coffee-houses,  were  carried  by  him 
every  week  to  tlie  Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that 
he  took  especial  pains  to  do  all  the  harm  in  his  power 
to  the  returned  emiiirants.  It  was  not  his  fault  if 
Napoleon  was  not  ap[)rised  of  every  murmur  and  every 
sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  hjst  their 
estates,  and  old  clergymen  who  had  lost  their  benefices, 
uttered  against  the  imperial  system.  M.  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  so  much  blinded  by  party 
spirit  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this  dirty  wickedness 
among  his  hero's  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Barere  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  indeflitigable  jour- 
nalist and  pamphleteer.  He  set  up  a  pa])er  directed 
ao;ainst  Eno;land,  and  called  the  Memorial  Antibritan- 
nique.  He  planned  a  work  entitled,  "  France  made 
great  and  illustrious  by  Napoleon."  When  the  Impe- 
rial o-overnment  was  established,  the  old  reo;icide  made 
himself  conspicuous  even  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers 
by  the  peculiar  fulsomeness  of  his  adulation.  He  trans- 
lated into  French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian 
verses,  entitled,  "  The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the 
glorious  accession  of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia."  He  commenced  a  new  series  of 
Carmagnoles  very  different  from  those  which  had 
charmed  the  Mountain.     The  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
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French,  he  said,  was  mean  ;  Napoleon  ought  to  he 
Emperor  of  Europe.  Kmg  of  Italy  was  too  humhle  an 
appellation ;  Napoleon's  style  ought  to  be  King  of 
Kings." 

But  Barere  laboured  to  small  purpose  in  both  his 
vocations.  Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  s^yy  was  he  of 
much  use.  He  complains  bitterly  that  his  paper  did 
not  sell.  While  the  Journal  dea  Debats,  then  flourish- 
ing under  the  able  management  of  Geoffi-oy,  had  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  twenty  thousand  copies,  the  Memo- 
rial Antihritanniqiie  never,  in  its  most  prosperous 
times,  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers  ;  and 
these  subscribers  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
persons  residing  far  from  Paris,  probably  Gascons, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Barere  had  not  yet  lost  its 
influence. 

A  writer  wdio  cainiot  find  readers  generally  attributes 
the  public  neglect  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  true 
one ;  and  Barere  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
His  old  hati'ed  to  Paris  revived  in  all  its  fury.  That 
city,  he  says,  has  no  sympathy  with  France.  No 
Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal  which  dwells  on 
the  real  wants  and  interests  of  the  countiT.  To  a 
Parisian  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The 
higher  classes  of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted 
to  England.  A  corporal  from  London  is  better  re- 
ceived among  them  than  a  French  general.  A  journal, 
therefore,  which  attacks  England  has  no  chance  of  their 
support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  3lS- 
morial  was  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  "  Ba- 
rere," said  he  to  Barry  O'Meara,  "  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  talent :  but  I  did  not  find  him  so. 
I  employed  him  to  write  ;  but  he  did  not  display  abihty. 
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He  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argu- 
ment ;  nothing  but  coglionere  wrapped  up  in  high- 
sounding  lano;uao;e." 

c?  Oct 

Tlie  tnith  is  that,  though  Barere  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts,  and  could  do  with  ease  what  he  could  do  at  all, 
he  had  never  been  a  good  writer.  In  the  day  of  his 
power  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  an  excita- 
ble audience  on  exciting  topics.  The  faults  of  his  style 
passed  uncensured ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  literary  as  well 
as  of  civil  lawlessness,  and  a  patriot  was  hcensed  to 
violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the 
ordinaiy  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality. 
But  there  had  now  been  a  literary  as  well  as  a  civil  re- 
action. As  there  was  again  a  throne  and  a  court,  a 
magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a  hierarchy,  so  was  there  a 
revival  of  classical  taste.  Honour  was  again  paid  to 
the  prose  of  Pascal  and  Massillon,  and  to  the  verse  of 
Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  The  oratory  which  had  de- 
lighted the  galleries  of  the  Convention  was  not  only  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  language  of  Villehardouin  and 
Joinville,  but  was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
images  of  horror.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anacreon 
of  the  guillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes,  his  Gascon 
idioms  and  his  Gascon  hyperboles,  had  become  as  odious 
as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in  England  after  the 
Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  them.  He  was  all- 
])()werful  and  at  the  height  of  glory  ;  they  were  weak 
and  universally  abhorred.  He  was  a  sovereign  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  already  meditated  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  sovereigns.  He  was  naturally  unwilling,  in 
his  new  position,  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  worst 
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class  of  Jacobins.  Had  Barcre's  literary  assistance 
been  important  to  the  government,  personal  aversion 
miglitliave  yielded  to  considerations  of  policy  ;  but  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  with  a  worthless  man 
who  had  also  proved  a  worthless  writer.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  o-ave  loose  to  his  feelino;s.  Barere  was  not 
gently  drojiped,  not  sent  into  an  honourable  retirement, 
but  spurned  and  scourged  away  like  a  troublesome  dog. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six  copies  of  his 
journal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the  l^uileries.  Instead 
of  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  which  he  ex])ected, 
he  was  dryly  told  that  the  o;i'cat  man  had  ordered  five 
copies  to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on  ;  still  he  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  would  relent,  and 
that  at  last  some  share  in  the  honours  of  the  state  would 
reward  so  much  assiduity  and  so  much  obsequiousness. 
He  was  utterly  undeceived.  Under  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  did 
not  possess  the  right  of  choosing  senators  or  deputies, 
but  merely  that  of  jiresenting  candidates.  From  among 
these  candidates  the  Emperor  named  members  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  named  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  Avere  still 
strangely  partial  to  Barere.  In  the  year  1805,  they 
were  disposed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  sen- 
ate. On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest  displeasure ; 
and  the  president  of  the  electoral  college  was  directed 
to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  such  a  choice 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  department.  All  thought 
of  naming  Barere  a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  con- 
sequently dropped.  But  the  people  of  Argeles  ventured 
to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the  legislative  body.  That 
body  was  altogether  destitute  of  weight  and  dignity ; 
it  was  not  p^crmitted  to  debate  ;  its  only  function  was  to 
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vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government  proposed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  man,  who  had  sat 
in  free  and  powerful  dehberative  assembhes,  coukl  con- 
descend to  bear  a  part  in  such  a  mummery.  Barere, 
however,  was  desirous  of  a  pkice  even  in  this  mock  leg- 
islature ;  and  a  place  even  in  this  mock  legislature  was 
refused  to  him.  In  the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a 
sinole  vote. 

Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  to  move  the  most  abject  of  mankind  to  re- 
sentment. Still,  however,  Barere  cringed  and  fawned 
on.  His  Letters  came  weekly  to  the  Tuileries  till  the 
year  1807.  At  length,  while  he  was  actually  writing 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  series,  a  note 
was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc,  and  was 
much  more  perspicuous  than  polite.  Barere  was  re- 
quested to  send  no  more  of  his  Reports  to  the  palace, 
as  the  Emperor  was  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces  even  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise  ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  Court 
was  felt  to  the  quick  even  by  the  callous  heart  of 
Barere.  He  had  humbled  himself  to  the  dust ;  and 
he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having  been  emi- 
nent  amono-  the  rulers  of  a  ereat  and  victorious  state, 
he  had  stoo]>ed  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capaci- 
ties ;  and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those  capaci- 
ties, he  was  not  worthy  of  the  })ittance  which  had  been 
disdainfully  flung  to  him.  He  was  now  degraded 
below  the  level  even  of  the  hirelings  whom  the  o;overn- 
ment  employed  in  the  most  infamous  offices.  He 
stood  idle  in  the  market-place,  not  because  he  thought 
any  office  too  infamous,  but  because  none  would  hire 
him. 

Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortunate;  for, 
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had  all  that  is  avowed  in  these  Memoirs  been  known, 
he  would  have  received  very  different  tokens  of  the 
Imperial  displeasure.  We  learn  from  himself  that, 
while  publishing  daily  columns  of  flattery  on  Bona- 
parte, and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  calumny 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connection  with  the 
agents  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  France,  employed 
to  watch  all  that  passed  at  Paris  ;  was  permitted  to 
read  their  secret  despatches  ;  was  consulted  by  them  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the  character  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  that  the 
government  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  that  the 
new  sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  su})posed,  a  great 
statesman  and  soldier.  Next,  Barere,  still  the  flatterer 
and  talebearer  of  the  Imperial  Court,  connected  himself 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He 
owns  that  with  that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  met  twice  a  day ;  and  that  their  con- 
versation chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  on 
his  designs  against  Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of 
renderino;  those  designs  abortive.  In  truth,  Barere's 
baseness  was  unfiithomable.  In  the  lowest  deeps  of 
shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a 
sycophant  ;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among 
sycophants  and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  meanness. 
The  vilest  sycopliant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the 
master  on  whom  he  fawns  ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who 
serves  foreigners  against  the  government  of  his  native 
land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barere  lived  in  obscurity, 
railing  as  bitterly  as  his  craven  cowardice  would  permit 
against   the  Imperial  administration,  and  coming  some- 
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times  unpleasantly  across  the  police.  When  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  he,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became 
a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Restoration  had 
delivered  France,  and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  he  who  had  moved  the 
decree  for  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose 
hatred  of  monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even 
upon  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs,  assures  us, 
with  great  complacency,  that  "  in  this  work  monarchial 
principles  and  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are 
nobly  expressed."  By  this  apostasy  he  got  nothing, 
not  even  any  additional  infamy ;  for  his  character  was 
already  too  black  to  be  blackened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for  a 
very  short  time  into  public  life  ;  he  was  chosen  by  his 
native  district  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But,  though  that  assembly  was  composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  regarded  the  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he  found  himself  an 
object  of  general  aversion.  When  the  President  first 
informed  the  Chamber  that  M.  Barere  requested  a 
hearing,  a  deep  and  indignant  murmur  ran  round  the 
benches.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Barere  pro- 
posed that  the  Chamber  should  save  France  from  the 
victorious  enemy,  by  putting  forth  a  proclamation  about 
the  pass  of  Thermopylee  and  the  Lacedaemonian  custom 
of  wearing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme  danger. 
Whether  this  composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
would  have  stopped  the  English  and  Prussian  armies, 
is  a  question  respecting  which  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
The  Chamber  refused  to  adopt  this  last  of  the  Car- 
magnoles. 

VOL.  v.  84 
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The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bourbons  re- 
turned. The  Chamber  of  Representatives,  after  bur- 
lesquing during  a  few  weeks  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention,  retired  with  the  well-earned 
character  of  liaving  been  the  silliest  political  assembly 
that  had  met  in  France.  Those  dreaming  i)edants  and 
praters  never  for  a  moment  comprehended  their  position. 
They  could  never  imderstand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished  ;  that  Europe  could  be 
conciliated  only  by  the  restoration  of  Louis,  and  van- 
quished only  by  means  of  a  dictatorial  power  entrusted 
to  Napoleon.  They  would  not  hear  of  Louis ;  yet 
they  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which  could 
keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  foreign 
powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their  head ;  yet  they 
shackled  him,  thwarted  him,  quarrelled  with  him  about 
every  trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse.  They 
then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisitions  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  bayonets ;  played  at  making  a  con- 
stitution for  their  country,  when  it  depended  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  victor  whether  they  should  have  a 
countiy  ;  and  were  at  last  interrupted,  in  the  midst  of 
their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected,  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Revolution  that  there  was  no  small  risk 
of  a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say 
that  the  kinix,  his  ministers,  and  his  allies  exerted  them- 
selves  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  fanatical  royalists, 
and  that  the  punishments  inflicted,  though  in  our  opin- 
ion unjustifiable,  were  few  and  lenient  when  compared 
with  those  which  were  demanded  by  M.  de  Labourdon- 
naye  and  M.   Hyde  de  Neuville.     We  have  always 
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heard,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  government 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides  with  sever- 
ity. But  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  so  strong  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  some  concession.  It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that 
whoever,  having  voted  in  January  1793  for  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  in  any  manner  given  in  an 
adhesion  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte  during  the 
hundred  days  should  be  banished  for  life  from  France. 
Barere  fell  within  this  description.  He  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  ;  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  during  the  hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and  resided  there, 
forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the  year  1830.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France  ; 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  was  soon  involved  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits  with 
his  nearest  relations — "three  fatal  sisters  and  an  un- 
grateful brother,"  to  use  his  own  words.  Who  was  in 
the  right  is  a  question  about  which  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  Barere's  word. 
The  Courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  points  in 
his  favour  and  some  against  him.  The  natural  infer- 
ence  is,  that  there  were  faults  on  all  sides.  The  result 
of  this  litio-ation  was  that  the  old  man  was  reduced  to 
extremi}  poverty,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  paternal 
house. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  facts  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  Barere  continued  Barere  to 
the  last.  After  his  exile  he  turned  Jacobin  again,  and, 
when  he  came  back  to  France,  joined  the  party  of  the 
extreme  left  in  railing  at  Louis  Philii)pe,  and  at  all 
Louis  Philippe's  ministers.  M.Casimir  Perier,  M.  Dc 
Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Thiers,  in  particul.u-,  are 
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honoured  witli  his  abuse ;  and  tlio  King  himself  is  held 
up  to  execration  as  a  hypocritical  tyrant.  Nevertheless, 
Barere  had  no  scruple  about  accepting  a  charitable  do- 
nation of  a  thousand  francs  a  year  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hated  and  reviled. 
This  pension,  together  with  some  small  sums  occasion- 
ally doled  out  to  him  by  the  department  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed  man  of  letters, 
and  by  the  department  of  Justice,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  formerly  held  a  high  judicial  office,  saved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  Having  sur- 
vived all  his  colleagues  of  the  renowned  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  his  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  died  in  January  1841.  He  had  attained 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  just  account  of  this  man's  life.  Can  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  judgment  of  his  character  ?  If  we  were 
writing  about  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  about  Carnot,  about  Robespierre,  or 
St.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon,  Collot,  or  Billaud, 
we  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  argximents  which  have  been  employed  to  vindi- 
cate or  to  excuse  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we 
think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from  her  foreicm 
enemies,  not  by  the  system  of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of 
it ;  and  that  the  perils  which  were  made  the  plea  of  the 
violent  policy  of  the  Mountain  were  to  a  great  extent 
created  by  that  very  policy.  We  could,  we  think,  also 
show  that  the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin  adminis- 
tration did  not  terminate  when  it  fell  ;  that  it  be- 
queathed a  long  series  of  calamities  to  France  and  to 
Europe  ;  that  public  opinion,   which   had  during   two 
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generations  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
favourable  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  underwent, 
during  tlie  days  of  Terror,  a  cbange  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  to  be  distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  there  should  be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw 
that  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve 
months  more  crimes  than  the  Kings  of  France,  Mero- 
vingian, Carlovingian,  and  Capetian,  had  perpetrated 
in  twelve  centuries.  Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great 
delusion.  Men  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortunate  soldiers,  of 
nobles,  of  priests  ;  to  any  government  but  that  of  j)lii- 
losophers  and  philanthropists.  Hence  the  imperial 
despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune, 
its  dungeons  strono-er  than  the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribu- 
nals  more  obsequious  than  the  old  parliaments.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Chamber  of  1815  with  its  categories  of  proscription,  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in 
the  full  lisht  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  Hence  the 
admission  of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
war  waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  tricolor  against  the 
liberties  of  Spain.  Hence,  too,  the  apprehensions  with 
■\vhicli,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  most  temperate 
])lans  for  widening  the  narrow  basis  of  the  French  rej)- 
resentation  are  regarded  by  those  who  are  especially 
hiterested  in  the  security  of  projjcrty  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
obliterate  the  stain  which  one  year  of  depravity  and 
madness  has  left  on  the  noblest  of  causes. 

Nothino;  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in  which 
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^mtel•s  like  ^I.  Hijipolyte  Carnot  'Jefend  or  excuse  the 
Jacobin  administration,  while  they  declaim  afjainst  the 
reaction  which  followed.  That  the  reaction  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing  much  evil,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  produced  the  reaction  ?  The  sjjrino;  flies  up 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it  hau 
been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum  Avhich  is  drawn  far 
in  one  direction  swings  as  far  in  the  otlier.  The  joyous 
madness  of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  by 
languor  and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in  politics, 
it  is  the  sure  law  that  every  excess  shall  generate  its 
opposite  ;  nor  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman 
who  strikes  a  great  blow  without  fully  calculating  the 
effect  of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Violence,  and  moi-e  violence,  blood,  and  more 
blood,  made  up  their  wliole  ])olicy.  In  a  few  months 
these  poor  creatures  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
action, of  which  none  of  them  saw,  and  of  which  none 
of  us  may  see,  the  close ;  and,  having  brought  it  about, 
they  marvelled  at  it ;  they  bewailed  it ;  they  execrated 
it ;  they  ascribed  it  to  every  thing  but  the  real  cause  — 
their  own  immorality  and  their  own  profound  incapacity 
for  the  conduct  of  ^reat  afl'airs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which,  on  tlie 
present  occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  advert ; 
for,  be  the  defence  which  has  been  set  uj)  for  the  Jaco- 
bin policy  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  defence  which  cannot 
avail  Barere.  From  his  own  life,  from  liis  own  pen, 
from  his  own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
even  to  sincere  fanaticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and 
ill-regulated  patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  or  to 
delight  in  human  misery.     Will  it  be  pretended  that 
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it  was  from  public  spirit  that  he  murdered  the  Giron- 
dists ?  In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  he 
always  legarded  their  death  as  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  France.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it 
was  from  public  spirit  that  he  raved  for  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  woman  ?  In  these  very  memoirs  he  tells  us 
that  the  time  spent  in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent,  and 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  concerting  measures 
of  national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  he  was 
induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly 
government  to  butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage  the 
dead  ;  he  who  invited  Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King 
of  Kino's,  he  who  assures  us  that  after  the  Restoration 
he  expressed  in  noble  language  his  attachment  to  mon- 
archy, and  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Had  he  been 
less  mean,  somethino;  might  have  been  said  in  extenua- 
tion  of  his  cruelty.  Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something 
mioht  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness. 
But  for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him  who 
patronised  Lebon  and  betrayed  Demerville,  for  him 
who  wantoned  alternately  in  gasconades  of  Jacobinism 
and  gasconades  of  servility,  what  excuse  has  the  largest 
charity  to  offer  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  something  about 
two  parts  of  his  character,  which  his  biographer  a])j)ears 
to  consider  as  deserving  of  high  admiration.  Barere, 
it  is  admitted,  was  somewhat  fickle  ;  but  in  two  things 
he  was  consistent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his 
hatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  say  that 
England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him  than  Chris- 
tianitv. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias  our 
judgment ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not  flatter  our- 
selves   when  we    say   that    Barere's   aversion    to   our 
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country  was  a  sentiment  as  deep  and  constant  as  liis 
mind  was  capable  of  entertaining.  The  value  of  this 
comphment  is  indeed  somewhat  diminished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  lie  knew  very  httle  about  us.  His 
io-norance  of  our  institutions,  manners,  and  histoiy  is 
the  less  excusable,  because,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  consorted  much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
with  En(^lishmen  of  note,  such  as  that  eminent  noble- 
man  Lord  Greaten,  and  that  not  less  eminent  philos- 
opher ]\Ir.  Mackensie  Coefhis.  In  spite,  however,  of 
his  connection  with  these  well-known  ornaments  of  our 
country,  he  was  so  ill-informed  about  us  as  to  fancy  that 
our  government  was  always  laying  plans  to  torment 
him.  If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes,  probably  by  people 
whose  relations  he  had  murdered,  it  was  because  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody 
would  read  his  bad  books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  had  secured  the  Reviewers.  His  accounts 
of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders  surpassing  even 
the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  Frenchmen  who 
write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  he 
tells  us,  were  ministers  in  two  different  reigns.  Mr. 
Pitt's  sinkino;  fund  was  instituted  in  order  to  enable 
England  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  powers  allied  against 
the  French  republic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  nation,  which 
twice  voted  the  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes, 
which  were  also  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr. 
Canninci-  was  the  first  Enjilishman  whose  death  Europe 
had  reason  to  lament ;  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a 
relation,  we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaten  and  Mr.  Cuif- 
his,  had  been  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 
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Ignorant,  however,  as  Barere  was,  he  knew  enough 
of  us  to  hate  us  ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  had 
he  known  us  better  he  would  have  hated  us  more. 
The  nation  which  has  combined,  beyond  all  example 
and  all  hope,  the  blessings  of  liberty  with  those  of  order, 
might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  one  who  had 
been  false  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  zeal 
for  popular  rights  ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the 
intemperance  of  loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been 
shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Barere  of  1794,  or 
as  the  Barere  of  1804.  Compared  with  him  our  fiercest 
demagogues  have  been  gentle  ;  compared  with  him,  our 
meanest  courtiers  have  been  manly.  Mix  together 
Thistlewood  and  Bubb  Dodington  ;  and  you  are  still 
far  from  having  Barere.  The  antipathy  between  him 
and  us  is  such,  that  neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier 
nor  for  those  of  his  later  life  does  our  language,  rich  as 
it  is,  furnish  us  with  adequate  names.  We  have  found 
it  difficult  to  relate  his  history  Avithout  having  perpetual 
recourse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  horror,  and  to  the 
French  vocabulary  of  baseness.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  notion  of  his  conduct  in  the  Convention,  without 
using  those  emphatic  terms,  guilloiinade,  no^ade,  fusil- 
lade, mitraillade.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of 
his  conduct  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  Avith- 
out  borroAvino;  such  words  as  mouehard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us  much 
better  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has  Avritten ;  and 
dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  complacency,  but  Avith 
a  feeling  akin  to  gi'atitude.  It  was  but  little  that  he 
could  do  to  promote  the  honor  of  our  country  ;  but  that 
little  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Renegade, 
traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack 
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writer,  police-spy  —  the  one  small  service  wliicli  he 
could  render  to  Eno;]and  was  to  hate  her  :  and  such  as 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  be  ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  Avith  equal  sat- 
isfaction that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  relio;ion 
which,  according  to  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  distinguished 
Bare  re;  for,  as  we  think  that  whatever  brings  dishonour 
on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged 
a  hope  that  Barere  was  an  Atheist.  We  now  learn, 
however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  he 
adhered  to  his  faith  through  the  whole  Revolution,  and 
that  he  has  left  several  manuscript  works  on  divinity. 
One  of  these  is  a  pious  treatise,  entitled  "  of  Christian- 
ity, and  of  its  Influence."  Another  consists  of  medita- 
tions on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  con- 
sole and  edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatsoever 
things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  what- 
soever things  are  unjust,  whatsoever  things  are  im- 
pure, whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be 
any  infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended  in 
Barere.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting ;  and  that 
M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is 
added,  the  effect  becomes  overpowering.  We  sink 
under  the  contemplation  of  such  exquisite  aiid  manifold 
perfection  ;  and  feel,  with  deep  humility,  how  presump- 
tuous it  was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of 
this  beatified  athlete  of  the  faith,  St.  Bertrand  of  the 
Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But  let 
him  go.  We  did  not  seek  him  out  and  will  not  keep 
him  longer.     If  those  who  call  themselves  his  frienda 
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had  not  forced  liim  on  our  notice  we  should  never  have 
vouchsafed  to  him  more  than  a  passing  word  of  scorn 
and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his  brethren, 
Hubert  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  Carrier  and  Lebon. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  human  natm'e  thus  de- 
graded. We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  spite- 
ful Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most 
spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature  when 
compared  with  the  Barere  of  history.  But  Avhat  is  no 
pleasure  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  made  a  duty.  It  is 
no  fight  thing  that  a  man  m  liigh  and  honourable  pubhc 
trust,  a  man  who,  from  his  connections  and  position, 
may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  class  of  his  countrymen,  should  come 
forward  to  demand  approbation  for  a  life  black  with 
every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  done.  By  at- 
tempting to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced 
us  to  gibbet  it ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that,  from  the 
eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we  have  placed  it,  he  will 
not  easily  take  it  down. 
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